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THE GREAT BUSTARD. 


We are indebted to Mr. Cheesbrough, Honorary Secretary of the 
Brampton Mechanics’ Institution, for the following highly interesting 
information relative to this species, contained in a letter, dated— 


* Brampton, Cumberland, 15th September, 1854. 
‘A female of the Great Bustard (Otis tarda, Lin.) was shot on the 8th March last, 
while feeding in a turnip field, on the estate at Lees Hill, in Kingwater, about four miles 
from this town, the property of the Right Hon. Baron Parke. It was shot by a stone- 
mason of the name of John Elliott, who sold it for 10s. to Mr. Joseph Mowbray, landlord 
of the White Hart Inn, Brampton, who has had it stuffed: it isa fine female specimen, and 
weighed 11 lbs. John Hancock, Esq., of Newcastle, the eminent ornithologist, came on 
purpose to see it, and left the following memorandum pinned to the bird :—‘ This interest- 
ing species, the largest of our land birds, was at no distant period a constant visitor to the 
open plains of the south of England, where it annually reared its young. It is now very 
rare, and can scarcely be reckoned amongst the regular visitants to our island.’ 
‘Mr. Mowbray, about eight wecks ago, had the honour of showing it, at Naworth 
Castle, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, Baron Parke, and other distinguished 
visitors, who appeared delighted with the opportunity of examining this rara avis.’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of Faasen’s Macazine does not undertake to return papers 
that are sent to him for consideration. 
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7NOW THYSELF, said the wise 
Grecian—a simple but signifi- 
cant form of words, worthy, from its 
pregnant brevity, of the place which 
it occupied over the portico of the 
Delphic temple. Self-knowledge is 
the first step towards the attainment 
of that greatest of all sciences—the 
science of human nature; and the 
mutual relations of the physical or- 
ganization and the mental faculties 
form a problem which must be 
solved, so far as it is capable of solu- 
tion, at the very threshold of the in- 
vestigation. 

Some points may be considered as 
established with a sufficient degree of 
certainty; there are others as to which 
opinions may reasonably differ; while 
there is still a greater number of others 
as to which we must be content to 
acknowledge that, with our limited capa- 
cities, we have no means of forming an 
opinion at all. 

When we read the last sentence, 
extracted from the advertisement of 
the valuable book before us, we felt 
satisfied that the volume was the 
production of no ordinary mind, but 
that it proceeded from a writer fully 
aware of the great difficulties of his 
subject,andhonestly confessing them. 
Every succeeding page satisfied us 
that the author had brought to his 
interesting task talents and expe- 
rience of no common order. 

With every wish to respect the 
feelings which induce an author to 
conceal his name, we could not long 
hesitate, in this case, before we pro- 
nounced it aloud in our solitary 
study. The mask is worn very 
loosely. We think we do know the 
fine , initials subscribed to the 
‘ Advertisement’ aforesaid, and can 
trace the able hand that guided the 
re and that has relieved so much 
1uman suffering, as belonging to one 
long in the front rank of surgical 


science, and now the foremost man 
among the helpers of men. 

This searching treatise is in the 
form of dialogue, and, in our opinion, 
is one of the best published in 
that form since the appearance of 
the late Sir Humphry Davy’s Con- 
solations in Travel. You soon dis- 
cover whether a supply comes from 
a stream ora tank; and it is quite 
refreshing in these reservoir-days to 
find yourself in the presence of a 
fountain clear and sparkling as that 
of Blandusia. None could have 
written well on this intricate sub- 
ject without great knowledge of 
disease and of mankind, and none 
could have been better qualified to 
discuss it than ‘ B. C. B.’ 

The plan of the work is this. 
Ergates and Crites go down at that 
season when members of parliament 
begin to live for themselves and 

rouse to die, as visitors to their 
riend Eubulus, who had retired from 
active life to a property which he 
possessed at the distance of a hun- 
dred miles from the metropolis. 
But Ergates shall describe it :— 


Our friend’s house had been built in 
the seventeenth century, and, like many 
country houses of that date, was in a 
low situation, with a very limited pro- 
spect. But this defect was compensated 
by the beauty of the surrounding country, 
which exhibited all that variety of pic- 
turesque scenery which a varied geolo- 
gical structure usually affords. On one 
side were steep and lofty chalk hills, 
covered by a scanty herbage, and dotted 
with yews and junipers. On another 
side was a still loftier hill, but of amore 
gradual elevation, composed of sand 
with a thin soil over it, and covered with 
heath, with some clumps of Scotch firs 
scattered here and there. In the inter- 
mediate valley there were fields and 
meadows, with stubble and green pas- 
ture, and intersected by a stream of 
water; while at the foot of the chalk 
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hills, and at no great distance from the 
house, there was an extensive beech- 
wood, which, from the absence of under- 
wood, and the magnitude and height of 
the trees, with their branches mingling 
above, might be compared to an enor- 
mous cathedral, with its columns, and 
arches, ‘and dim religious light.’ 

To a congratulation on the luxu- 
rious ‘perfect leisure’ enjoyed by 
the master of the house, he acknow- 
ledges, in reply, that he has reason 
to be amtalel for many blessings. 
‘ But do not,’ says he, ‘speak of per- 
fect leisure as one of them.’ Toa 
mind of any activity, idleness is ter- 
ribly hard labour. Even to those 
who have been brought up in that 
listless condition, a life of leisure is, 
as Eubulus truly observes, bad 
enough. When a man is idle, we 
know what personage is on the watch 
ready to set him to work ; nor can 
we imagine amore useless or a more 
wretched being than a man without 
business, or profession, arts, sciences, 
or exercises. 

But if, observes Eubulus to Er- 
gates, a life of leisure be painful to 

ersons who have been brought up 
in idleness— 

What must it be to one like you or 
me, who have -advanced beyond the 
middle period of life, without having had 
any experience of it? This is no specu- 
lative inquiry; it may be answered from 
actual observation. Not afew persons 
who abandon their employments under 
the impression that they will be happy 
in doing so, actually die of ennui. It 
induces bodily disease more than phy- 
sical or mental labour. Others, indeed, 
survive the ordeal. But, where the body 
does not suffer, the mind often does. I 
have known instances of persons whose 
habits have been suddenly changed from 
those of great activity to those of no 
employment at all, who have been for a 
time in a state of mental excitement or 
hypochondriasis, bordering on mental 
aberration. Moreover, it is with the 
mind as it is with the body—it is spoiled 
from want of use; and the clever and in- 
telligent young man, who sits down to 
lead what is called a life of leisure, in- 
variably becomes a stupid old man. 

Truer words were never written. 
Even the retired tallow-chandler 
begged, in his despair, to be allowed 
to revisit the nailed which he 
had left, on melting days, and de- 
rived some consolation from the per- 
mission—such consolation as a ghost 
may be supposed to derive from 
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haunting the scene of its former 
pleasures. But, even refined pur- 
suits will pall on the intellectual 
palate. Study, drawing, music, 
writing, soon lose their zest; ‘ one 
cannot always be dancing nowther,’ 
as the boatswain said. No, there 
must be some peremptory occupa- 
tion; something that is your master, 
to give relish to the holiday: J/ faut 
cultiver notre jardin. 

Eubulus, after noticing the pas- 
times to which the cabbage-planting 
Diocletian and the self-flagellating 
Charles the Fifth were reduced, thus 
continues :— 


But I suspect that, in spite of his mis- 
fortunes, Lord Bacon was not altogether 
unhappy while engaged in completing 
his philosophical works ; and I cannot 
doubt that he was much less so than 
he would have been if he had shared the 
occupations and amusements of the Em- 
perors. 


To this Crites objects that Lord 
Bacon could not have been wholly 
and entirely occupied in the way 
mentioned, but that he must still 
have had many hours of leisure on 
his hands ; and Eubulus replies :— 


That is true. A man in a profession 
may be engaged in professional matters 
for twelve or fourteen hours daily, and 
suffer no very great inconvenience be- 
yond that which may be traced to bodily 
fatigue. The greater part of what he 
has to do (at least it is so after a cer- 
tain amount of experience) is nearly the 
same as that which he has done many 
times before, and becomes almost matter 
of course. He uses not only his pre- 
vious knowledge of facts or his simple 
experience, but his previous thoughts, 
and the conclusions at which he had ar- 
rived formerly; and it is only at in- 
tervals that he is called upon to make 
any considerable mental exertion. But at 
every step in the composition of his philo- 
sophical works Lord Bacon had to think ; 
and no one can be engaged in that which 
requires a sustained effort of thought for 
more than a very limited portion of the 
twenty-four hours. Such an amount of 
that kind of occupation must have been 
quite sufficient even for so powerful a 
mind as that of Lord Bacon. Mental 
relaxation after severe mental exertion 
is not less agreeable than bodily repose 
after bodily labour.. A few hours of 
bond fide mental labour will exhaust the 
craving for active employment, and will 
leave the mind in a state in which the 
subsequent leisure (which is not neces- 
sarily mere idleness) will be as agreeable 
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as it would have been irksome and pain- 
ful otherwise. 

We have heard physiologists, 
speaking on the labour of thought, 
declare that every effort consumed— 
burned, as it were—a portion, of the 
vigour of the brain ; and that where 
the mental labour has been long and 
excessive, the nervous fluid of the 
over-worked organ has been dete- 
riorated, and, in aggravated cases, 
utterly impoverished. 

To an inquiry by Crites what 
limits may be placed to exertion of 
the kind above alluded to, Eubulus 
refers to the impossibility of laying 
down rules in that respect more 
than for the body; so much must 
depend on the original powers of 
the mind, the physical condition of 
the individual, and his previous early 
training; but he instances Cuvier 
as having been usually engaged for 
seven hours daily in his scientific 
researches, these not having been 
of a nature to require continuous 
thought ; and Sir Walter Scott as 
having devoted about six hours daily 
to literary composition, and then 
his mind was in a state to enjoy 
lighter pursuits afterwards. When, 
however, after his misfortunes, he 
allowed himself no relaxation, there 
can be little doubt, as Eubulus ob- 
serves, that his over-exertion con- 
tributed, as much as the moral suf- 
ferimg he endured, to the production 
of the disease of the brain which 
ultimately caused his death. 

One day, when he was thus ex- 
erting himself beyond his powers, 
Sir Walter said to Captain Basil 
Hall—who also suffered and died 
from disease in the brain :— 

* How many hours can you work?’ 

‘ Six,’ answered the Captain. 

* But can’t you put on the spurs?’ 

‘If I do, the horse wont go.’ 

‘So much the better for you,’ said 
Scott with a sigh. ‘When I put on 
the a, the horse will go well 
enough; but it is killing the horse.’ 

The whole of the observations on 
the limits of mental exertion, the 
souree of mental fatigue, and on the 
imagination in waking and in sleep, 
are most instructive. Take this 
Ulustration of the difference between 
attention and thinking :— 

Mere attention is an act of volition. 
Thinking implies more than this, and a 
still greater and more constant exercise 
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of volition. It is with the mind as it is 
with the body. When the volition is 
exercised there is fatigue; there is none 
otherwise: and in proportion as the will 
is more exercised, so is the fatigue 
greater. The muscle of the heart acts 
sixty or seventy times in a minute, and 
the muscles of respiration act eighteen 
or twenty times in a minute, for seventy 
or eighty, or in some rare instances even 
for a hundred, successive years; but 
there is no feeling of fatigue. The same 
amount of muscular exertion under the 
influence of volition induces fatigue in a 
few hours. I am refreshed by a few 
hours’ sleep. I believe that I seldom, if 
ever, sleep without dreaming. But in 
sleep there is a suspension of volition. 
If there be occasions on which I do not 
eujoy the full and complete benefit of 
sleep, it is when my sleep is imperfect ; 
when my dreams are between waking 
and sleeping, and a certain amount of 
volition may be supposed to be mixed 
up with the phantoms of the imagination. 
When awake we can arrest the 
current of the imagination, unless 
we indulge in one of those reveries 
or waking dreams when we give the 
reins to our imagination and build 
or visit our castles in Spain; and 
even then we do not lose all control. 
But in the ordinary waking state— 
Our minds are so constructed, that we 
can keep the attention fixed on a par- 
ticular object until we have, as it were, 
looked all around it; and the mind that 
possesses this faculty in the greatest 
degree of perfection will take cognizance 
of relations of which another mind has 
no perception. It is this, much more 
than any difference in the abstract power 
of reasoning, which constitutes the vast 
difference which exists between the 
minds of different individuals. This is 
the history alike of the poetic genius 
and of the genius of discovery in science. 
‘I keep the subject,’ said Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘constantly before me, and 
wait until the first dawnings open by 
little and little into a full light.” It was 
thus that, after long meditation, he was 
led to the invention of fluxions, and to 
the anticipation of the modern discovery 
of the combustibility of the diamond. 
It was thus that Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, and that those 
views were suggested to Davy which 
are propounded in the Bakerian lecture 
of 1806, and which laid the foundation 
of that grand series of experimental re- 
searches which terminated in the de- 
composition of the earths and alkalis. 


And it was thus that Owen ar- 
rived at the conception of the arche- 
type and those views which -are 
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working an entire change in ana- 
tomical teaching. 

Those dreams in which conversa- 
tions or arguments are held with 
other persons, when the dreamer 
must invent the arguments used 
against himself without being aware 
that he has done so, naturally lead 
to the consideration of Dr. Wigan’s 
somewhat ponderous but very inge- 
nious volume, On the Duality of the 
Mind,* published to prove that each 
hemisphere of the cerebrum has a 
separate mind, and that on such 
occasions the two hemispheres might 
be considered as conversing with 
each other—a captivating theory, 
which we have heard supported by 
some who had read the book, and 
declared that they felt, especially in 
determining some difficult question 
where the pros and cons were nearly 
balanced, conscious of two antago- 
nistic internal powers, each advo- 
cating, as it were, opposite sides of 
the question. But they were obliged 
to confess that they ultimately de- 
cided the question; and when re- 
minded that there must then have 
been a third mental power to give 
judgment after weighing the oppo- 
site arguments, if the theory were 
well founded, acknowledged the 
force of the observation, and there- 
after valued the Doctor's work more 
for the many curious illustrations 
of mental phenomena therein con- 
tained than for the conclusion ex- 
tracted from them. No, we agree 
with Eubulus in thinking that Pére 
Buffier has disposed of this heresy, 
and clearly made out ‘the oneness 
and individuality of the mind.’ 

And so the dialogue proceeds, 
gradually attaining to ‘thoughts 
more elevate,’ without ever losing 
sight of the fact that man is an 
animal; though we could mention 
un author of no mean attainments, 
who wrote a system of zoology and 
left the plumeless biped out, con- 
sidering him altogether as a superior 
being, who was not to be degraded 
to a place in it. 

The influence of enthusiasts and 
crazy fanatics over the masses is 
well touched. There are ‘ epi- 
demics of opinion as well as of die. 
ease, and it is, indeed, a melancholy 
fact that a great extension of educa- 
tion and knowledge does not pro- 
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duce any corresponding improve- 
ment in this respect.’ A half mad- 
man could set on foot a moral 
epidemic, and lead a mob to destroy 
Newgate, gut the houses of the most 
intellectual and elevated persons, 
and nearly burn down London. 
Such moral epidemics are more de- 
structive in their way than typhus, 
small-pox, or the much dreaded 
cholera. But let not the age of 
table-turning and spirit - rapping 
smile at the dupes of Peter the 
Hermit, Lord George Gordon, 
Joanna Southcote—herself we verily 
believe the dupe of her own imagi- 
nation—and Joe Smith. Without 
giving any opinion on the subject, 
we may at Teast observe that the 
ideation to the Mesmeric Hos- 
pital have no right to curl the lip at 
the sympathetic powder of Sir 
Kenelm Digby. 

Upon the subject of Education we 
entirely agree with Eubulus. Crites 
asks,— 

But does not what you have now 
stated tend to show that there is some 
defect in modern education? Might it 
not do more than it does towards the 
improvement of the reasoning faculty ? 

Lubulus. Idoubtit. Education does 
a great deal. It imparts knowledge, 
and gives the individual worthy objects 
of contemplation for the remainder of 
his life. It strengthens his power of 
attention ; and such is especially the 
case with the study of mathematics ; 
and in doing so it cannot fail, to a cer- 
tain extent, to assist the judgment. 
Still it seems to me, that to reason well 
is the result of an instinct originally 
implanted in us, rather than of instruc- 
tion; and that a child or a peasant rea- 
sons quite as accurately on the thing 
before him and within the sphere of his 
knowledge as those who are versed in 
all the rules of logic. With regard even 
to mathematics, I much doubt whether 
they tend to improve the judgment on 
those subjects to which they are not 
immediately applicable. 

Without going so far as Dugald 
Stewart, who observes, that in the 
course of his own experience, he 
had never met with a mere mathe- 
matician who was not credulous to 
a fault, not only with respect to 
human testimony, but alsoin matters 
of opinion, we think that there is a 
great deal of truth in the observa- 
tion. To say nothing of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and others whose minds, 
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powerful as they were, were prone 
to credulity, we could name one of 
the ablest mathematicians of the 
day, who is said to believe that he 
can communicate with disembodied 
spirits. Eubulus well explains this 
somewhat startling phenomenon:— 
The principal errors of reasoning on 
all subjects beyond the pale of the exact 
sciences arise from our looking only on 
one side, or too exclusively on one side, 
of the question. But in mathematics 
there is no alternative. It has nothing 
to do with degrees of probability. The 
truth can be on one side only, and we 
arrive at a conclusion about which there 
is no possibility of doubt, or at none at 
all. In making these observations, 
however, do not suppose that I do not 
sufficiently estimate this most marvellous 
science, which, from the simplest data, 
has been made to grow up into what it 
now is by the mere force of the human 
intellect; the truths of which would have 
been the same if heaven and earth had 
never existed; would be the same still if 
they were now to pass away; and by 
means of which those branches of know- 
ledge to which it is applicable have been 
brought to a state of perfection which 
others can never be expected to attain. 


N og can be more fairly put 


than the following, which we recom- 
mend to the especial attention of 
parents and guardians :— 

A high education is a leveller, which, 
while it tends to improve ordinary 
minds, and to turn idleness into indus- 
try, may, in some instances, have the 
effect of preventing the full expansion of 
genius. The great amount of acquire- 
ment rendered necessary by the higher 
class of examinations, as they are now 
conducted, not only in the universities, 
but in some other institutions, while it 
strengthens the power of learning, is by 
no means favourable to the higher 
faculty of reflection. But it must be 
borne in mind, that in this world none 
of our schemes are perfect, and that in 
all human affairs we must be content to 
do that which is best on the whole. 
Geniuses are rare exceptions to the 
general rule; and a mode of education, 
which might be well adapted to the few 
who think for themselves, would be 
ruinous to the unreflecting majority. 
As to making one system of education 
for one class of minds, and another for 
another, there are, if I may be allowed 
to use a metaphorical expression, mecha- 
nical difficulties in the way. Besides, 
who is to know what a boy’s mind is, or 
what is his peculiar turn, until the 


— part of his education is com- 
pleted ! 
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No doubt the system pursued at 
our universities, narrow as it still 
remains, is good training for the 
business of life; and we may point 
to worthies high in the state and in 
the law who have borne away the 
brightest honours of the universi- 
ties of which they are ornaments: 
we could also indicate brilliant ex- 
amples in the same departments 
who never shone till they appeared 
in their proper sphere. But how 
many senior wranglers and first- 
class men who went up like rockets 
have been as speedily extinguished, 
or pass unheeded in the bye-ways of 
fame. Eubulus refers to Sir Walter 
Scott’s observation, that ‘the best 
part of every man’s education is 
that which he gave himself’—True 
Thomas never spoke more truly— 
and Sir Humphry Davy and John 
Hunter are brought forward as ex- 
amples of men whose faculties might 
have been cramped and deranged, 
rather than improved by a more 
systematic education. It has been 
our privilege, and a great privilege 
it was, and still is, to have lived, and 
to be living, on intimate terms with 
some of the first philosophers, lite- 
rary men, engineers, and artists of 
our time. The first among these 
have owed their high position to 
little or no extrinsic assistance. 
Like Davy and John Hunter, what 
they were they made themselves. 

rites, indeed, cannot altogether 
agree with Eubulus, though he does 
so to a great extent; but he com- 
forts himself with the prospect of 
the changes as to education now in 
progress in this country, of which 
the principal result will be the intro- 
duction of new branches of study 
into our schools and colleges; so 
that those who have it not in their 
power to excel in one thing, will find 
that they may, nevertheless, excel 
in another. 

The second dialogue ascends to 
the more ambitious inquiry into the 
nature of mind and matter, con- 
siders natural theology, and gives 
reasons for regarding the mental 
principle as distinct from — 
tion. It is urged that the influence 
of the one on the other is not suffi- 
ciently regarded by metaphysicians. 

When (says Crites) the materialist 
argues that we know nothing of mind 
except as being dependent on material 
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organization, I turn his argument 
against himself, and say that the exist- 
ence of my own mind is the only thing 
of which I have any actual and indubit- 
wble knowledge. 

By far the most interesting por- 
tion of this dialogue is applied to 
the relations of the nervous system 
to the mental faculties, and here the 
practical knowledge and great expe- 
rience of Ergates come into play. 
fle gives several remarkable ex- 
amples, and observes, that from 
them it seems to be a legitimate con- 
clusion that the nervous system is 
instrumental in producing the phe- 
uomena of memory as well as Sam 
of sensation; and ‘that memory re- 
sides not in every part of the ner- 
vous system but in the brain. This 
faculty, he adds, is injured by a 
blow on ‘the head, or a disease 
affecting the brain; but not by an 
injury of the spine, or a disease of 
the spinal hord. 

The eyes may be amaurotic, but Mil- 
ton and Huber retained the memory of 
objects which they had seen previously 
to their blindness. It is not the spinal 
chord, nor the nerves, nor the eye, nor 
the ear, but the brain, which is the 
storehouse of past sensations, by refer- 
ring to which the mind is enabled to 
renew its acquaintance with events 
which are passed, and at the same time 
to obtain the means of-anticipating, ‘to a 
vreat extent, the events which are to 
come. 

Ifere are one or two interesting 
examples of the disturbance of 
memory by a blow on the head, or a 
disease affecting the brain, the other 
functions remaining unimpaired. 

A groom in the service of the Prince 
Regent was cleaning one of some horses 
sent as a present to his Royal Highness 
by the Shah of Persia. It was a vicious 
animal, and he kicked the groom on the 
head. He did not fall, nor was he at 
all stunned or insensible; but he en- 
tirely forgot what he had been doing at 
the moment when the blow was in- 
tlicted. There was an interval of time, 
as it were, blotted out of his recollection. 
Not being able to account for it, he 
supposed that he had been asleep, and 
said so to his fellow-servants, observing 
at the same time, ‘that he must set to 
work to clean the horse, which he had 
ueglected to clean in consequence of 
having fallen asleep.’ 


Again :— ; 


A young man was thrown from his 
horse in hunting. He was stunned, but 
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only for a few minutes; then recovered, 
and rode home in company with his 
friends, twelve or thirteen miles, talking 
with them as usual, On the following 
day he had forgotten not only the acci- 
dent itself, but all that happened after- 
wards. 

In this last case, the effect of the 
blow was not only to erase from the 
memory the events which imme- 
diately preceded the fall, but also 
to prevent the retention of the im- 
pression of those events which imme- 
diately followed the accident. 

Then, as tothe loss or impaired 
state of the faculty after fever or 
some other bodily ailment, we are 
presented with the following inte- 
resting cases :— 


A gentleman found that he had lost 
the power of vision in one eye. Then 
he regained it partially in.that eye, but 
lost it in the other. Afterwards he par- 
tially regained it in the eye. last affected. 
He could now see objects when placed 
in certain positions, so that the image 
might fall on particular parts of the 
retina, while he was still unable to see 
them in other positions. These facts 
sufficiently prove the existence of some 
actual disease. But observe what hap- 
pened besides : his memory was affected 
as well as his sense of sight. Although 
in looking at a book he recognized the 
letters of the alphabet, he forgot what 
they spelled, and was under the neces- 
sity of learning again to read. Never- 
theless, he knew his family and friends ; 
and his judgment, when the facts were 
clear in his mind, was perfect. 

The next example is equally strik- 
ing, if not more remarkable :-— 

In another case, a gentleman who had 
two years previously suffered from a 
stroke of apoplexy (but recovered from 
it afterwards) was suddenly deprived of 
sensation on one side of his body. At 
the same time he lost the power, not 
only of expressing himself in intelligible 
language, but also ‘that of comprehend- 
ing what was said to him by others. 
He spoke what might be called gibberish, 
and it seemed to him that his friends 
spoke gibberish in return. But while 
his memory as to oral language was thus 
affected, as to written language it was 
not affected at all. Ifa letter was read 
to him, it conveyed no ideas to his 
mind; but when he had it in his own 
hand, and read it himself, he under- 
stood it perfectly. After some time he 
recovered of this attack, as he had done 
of ‘that of apoplexy formerly. He had 
another similar attack afterwards. 


With reference to the organ of 
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speech, whatever that or its com- 
ponents may be, the case of a boy 
about five years old is referred ‘to. 
The faculty of speech was, in this 
child, limited to the use of the word 
papa, a sound so — that dolls 
are made by very simple mechanism 
to produce it distinctly. Ergates 
soon ascertained that the sense of 
hearing was perfect, and that there 
was no malformation of the soft 
palate, mouth, and lips. Inclination 
to speak was not wanting, but the 
attempt produced wholly inarticu- 
late sounds. Yet there was no de- 
ficiency in the boy’s powers of 
apprehension—nay, he seemed to 
be beyond the generality of chil- 
dren of the same age in this respect. 
He perfectly understood what was 
said to him by others, and answered 
by signs and gestures, and would 
spell with counters monosyllabic 
words which he could not utter. 
The external senses and locomotive 
powers were perfect, and all the 
animal functions properly _per- 
formed. The only other manifesta- 
tion of disease or imperfection of 
the nervous system was that, for 
two or three years before Ergates 
saw him, he had been subject to 
fits or nervous attacks, attended 
with convulsions, but which his 
provincial medical attendant re- 
garded as having the character of 
hysteria rather than that of epilepsy. 
Ergates was informed that eight 
years afterwards the boy could not 
speak, though he had made great 
progress otherwise ; and that among 
other acquisitions, he wrote beauti- 
fully, and was a very clever arith- 
metician. 

The case of a girl is also recorded. 
When Ergates saw her, she was 
eleven years of age, with no faculty 
of speech, uttering merely some in- 
articulate sounds, which her parents 
in some degree understood, butwhich 
were wholly unintelligible to others. 
Here, again, the sense of hearing 
was perfect; and there was no defect 
in'the formation of the external or- 
gans. ‘A careful examination satis- 
fied the observer that the parents 
were correct in their statement that 
she comprehended all that was said 
to her. Perfectly tractable and 
obedient, she did not differ either 
in appearance or general behaviour 
from other intelligent children. 
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Little trouble had been taken with 
her education, for she was in humble 
life; but when a book which she 
had never seen previously was placed 
before her, and she was desired to 
point out different letters, she did 
so readily and accurately, making 
no mistakes. Now, in this case, 
there had been no suffering from 
fits, no indications of cerebral dis- 
ease, or other physical imperfection. 
As she was a a Ergates saw her, 
the parents said she had been from 
the earliest age ; equally intelligent, 
but incapable of speech. 

In this case there was probably 
some latent defect in the nervous 
system. We agree with Ergates 
in thinking that the best writers on 
the philosophy of the mind have 
erred in coanblasieds it too abstract- 
edly; not taking sufliciently into 
account the physical influences to 
which it is subjected. There are 
not wanting shrewd reasoners who 
consider that Schelling, Fichte, 
Cousin, and others of that school 
of mental science, have perverted 
peychology as completely, and per- 

aps more perniciously, than the 
Materialists. Descartes, Hartley, 
and that clever but somewhat fan- 
tastic Universalist, Dr. Hook, did 
take the physical influences into 
consideration. Doctors Reid and 
Berkeley, who, as Crites observes, 
were certainly anything but Mate- 
rialists, considered them deeply. 
The inquiry of the first of the two 
last-named into the human mind, is 
founded on a searching examination 
of the senses; and the germ of Dr. 
Berkeley’s metaphysical investiga- 
tions is contained in his essay on 
the corporeal function of vision. 

An inquiry into the structure and 
condition of the sensorium in man 
and the lower animals thus becomes 
of great importance. We have sel- 
dom seen a more correct view of 
this most important part of the sub- 
gone than that laid before the reader 
oy Ergates, who sets out by safely 
assuming, as an established fact, 
that it is only through the instru- 
mentality of the central parts of the 
nervous system that the mind main- 
tains its communication with the 
external world. The eye, the ear, 
and all the other organs of sense, 
are necessary communicants ; but it 
cannot be denied, that the eye does 
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not see, and that the ear does not 
hear; for however perfect those 
organs may be, if the nerve which 
forms the communication between 
any one organ of sense and the brain 
be divided, the corresponding sense 
is destroyed. On the other hand, 
all the impulses by which the mind 
influences the phenomena of the 
external world, proceed from the 
brain. Divide the nerves which ex- 
tend from the brain to the larynx, 
and the voice is gone; sever the 
nerves of a limb, and it becomes 
paralytic, or, in other words, is 
withdrawn from the influence of the 
will. Cut through the spinal chord, 
and all sensibility and power of 
voluntary motion is lost below the 
divided part. 

We shall now let Ergates speak for 
himself, because no form of words 
can be more lucid than his own :— 


If we investigate the condition of the 
various orders of vertebrate animals, 
which alone admit of a comparison with 
our own species, we find, on the one 
hand, great differences among them, 
with regard to both their physical and 
mental faculties, and on the other hand 
a not less marked difference as to the 
structure of their brain. In all of them 
the brain has a central organ, which is 
a continuation of the spinal chord, and 
to which anatomists have given the 
name of medulla oblongata. In con- 
nection with this there are other bodies 
placed in pairs, of a small size and 
simple structure in the lowest species of 
fish, becoming gradually larger and more 
complex as we trace them through the 
other classes, until they reach their 
greatest degree of development in man 
himself. That each of these bodies has 
its peculiar functions, there cannot, I 
apprehend, be the smallest doubt; and it 
is, indeed, sufficiently probable that each 
of them is not asingle organ, but a con- 
geries of organs, having distinct and 
separate uses. 


Experiment and observation of 
changes produced by disease have 
thrown some light on this field of 
research, where so much darkness 
still requires to be lightened; and 
though we are among those who 
hold that cruelty, or the infliction * 
of unnecessary pain on the animals 
subject to us, is not to be tolerated, 
but to be repressed, if need be, by 
the strong hand of the law, we can- 
not join in the condemnation of 
those experimental physiologists 
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whose operations have, in some de- 
gree, rendered this mysterious sub- 
ject less obscure :— 


There is reason to believe that, what- 
ever it may do besides, one office of the 
cerebellum is to combine the action of 
the voluntary muscles for the purpose 
of locomotion. The corpora quadri- 
gemina are four tubercles, which connect 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla 
oblongata to each other. If one of the 
uppermost of these bodies be removed, 
blindness of the eye of the opposite side 
is the consequence, If the upper part 
of the cerebrum be removed, the animal 
becomes blind and apparently stupefied ; 
but not so muck so but that he may be 
roused, and that he can then walk with 
steadiness and precision. The most im- 
portant part of the whole brain seems to 
be a particular portion of the central 
organ or medulla oblongata. While 
this remains entire, the animal retains 
its sensibility, breathes, and performs in- 
stinctive motions. But if this small mass 
of the nervous system be injured, there 
is an end of these several functions, and 
death immediately ensues. These facts, 
and some others of the same kind, for a 
knowledge of which we are indebted to 
modern physiologists, and more espe- 
cially to M. Magendie and M. Flourens, 
are satisfactory as far as they go, and 
warrant the conclusion that there are 
various other organs in the brain, de- 
signed for other purposes, and that if 
we cannot point out their locality, it is 
not because such organs do not exist, 
but because our means of research into 
so intricate a matter are very limited. 

Now if the speculation as to the 
existence of special organs in the 
brain, for the purposes of locomotion 
and speech, be correct, it would ap- 
pear probable that there is a special 
organ for that of memory also. Er- 
gates acknowledges the truth of this 
observation, which is given to Crites, 
but honestly adds that there our 
knowledge ends :— 

We may, I suppose, (says Ergates,) 
take it for granted that there is no ani- 
mal whose memory is equally capacious 
with that of man; and we know that, 
with the exception perhaps of the dol- 
phin (of whose faculties we know no- 
thing), there is no other animal in whom 
that portion of the cerebrum which we 
call hemispheres, and which are bounded 
externally by the convolutions, is 
equally developed. It may be said, and 
not without some show of reason, ‘Do 
not these facts seem to indicate where 
the faculty of memory resides?’ Willis 
answered the question in the affirmative.” 


* De Anatome Cerebri, cap. 10, 
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But observe how it is in birds, In them 
there are no convolutions ; and the only 
part of the brain which can be said to 
correspond to the cerebral hemispheres 
of man, is merely a thin layer of cere- 
bral substance expanded over some 
other structures, which are developed to 
an enormous size. Yet we know that 
birds which are domesticated exhibit 
signs of considerable memory, parrots 
and cockatoos recognizing individuals 
after a long interval of time; and that 
birds in their natural state return to 
their old haunts after their annual mi- 
grations. The exploits of the carrier- 
pigeous cannot be explained without 
attributing to them no small powers of 
observation and of recollecting what they 
had observed. Perhaps future observa- 
tions on the effects produced by disease 
of the brain in connection with affections 
of the memory may throw some light on 
this mysterious subject. At present we 
must be content to acknowledge that we 
know nothing as to the locality of the 
function, nor of the minute changes of 
organization which are connected with it. 

In the third dialogue the subject 
of memory is continued, and we 
easily pass to the consideration of 
the sequence and association of 
ideas, and to the suggestion of them 
by internal physical causes, acting 
on the brain by the nerves, or 
through the medium of the blood. 
And here we enter the land of 
dreams, and are interested by anec- 
dotes illustrating the power of local 
disease or injury, in producing the 
phantasms whic distress us, when 
we are subject to the dominion of 
Queen Mab. Accidental pressure 
on a tumour in the leg gave rise to 
a frightful dream; and children, who 
are often prevented from falling 
asleep, by the local pains which ac- 
company disease of the hip-joint, 
and painful startings of the limb, 
are tormented when worn with 
watching they at last fall asleep, by 
distressing dreams. A gentleman 
dreamed that a great dog was tear- 
ing him, awoke in terror, and found 
that his left arm was in a state of 
complete numbness, from which it 
afterwards recovered. Ergates well 
accounts for such phenomena, by 
stating that an impression is made 
on 4 nerve, producing in its minute 
structure certain changes, which 
affect the mind itself. But, as he 
truly observes, the same effect may 
be produced without theintervention 
of the nerves, by the substitution of 
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dark-coloured venous blood for that 
scarlet or arterial blood whose influ- 
ence Bichat has shown to be so ne- 
cessary for the due performance of 
the functions of the brain. Blood 
of improper quality, or containing 
something which blood should not 
contain, may not only disturb the 
cerebral functions, but even influ- 
ence the mind. Hence the soothing 
and luxurious apocalypse of the 
habitual opium-eater, and the mad 
energy of the Lascar, who runs 
a muck at all he meets, under the 
influence of haschisch. In like man- 
ner the poison of small-pox, fer- 
menting and accumulating, brings 
on severe fever, with not unfre- 
quently its train of delirious phan- 
tasms. A young gentleman, coming 
from the country, under the influ- 
ence of this contagion, fancied that 
he was beset by a swarm of bees, 
knocked at the Leeat the chambers 
of a friend, in a half-dressed state, 
and when admitted walked to the 
sofa, and, after complaining of the 
annoying swarm, which existed only 
in his imagination, lay down on it, 
as he was, and, evidently supposing 
that he was in bed, said, ‘ Doctor,’— 
the mode of address which he gene- 
rally used towards his friend, who 
had known him from childhood, but 
who was, however, no M.D.,—‘ tuck 
me up. On his way down the 
youth was under the delusion that 
the coachman by whose side he sat, 
was his servant, whom he had left 
behind, described to coachee’s great 
annoyance, the places which they 

assed, and among other pieces of 
information, pointed out to him the 
Peacock at Islington, where he had 
changed horses for some twenty 
years, as something new. 

The uncomfortable thoughts and 
fretful peevishness which make the 
gouty man a trouble to himself and 
to every one about him, have been 
traced by Dr. Garrod, to the super- 
abundance of lithic acid in the blood. 
How much of moral and physical 
evil do we bring upon pl by 
our lazy and luxurious habits :— 


Happiness, after all, is not so un- 
equally distributed in this world as to a 
superficial observer it seems to be. 
Poverty is terrible if it be such as to 
prevent the obtaining the actual neces- 
saries of life. But the agricultural 
labourer who has enough of wholesome 
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food and warm clothing for himself and 
his family, and who has the advantage, 
which cannot be too highly estimated, 
of living in the open air, has more actual 
enjoyment of life than the inheritor of 
wealth, living in a splendid mansion, 
who has too much of lithic acid in his 
blood. 


We commend the following to the 
notice of thosewho think that schools 
(where, by the way, we seldom find 
the — classes taught those arts 
which would enable them to be good 
servants and useful members of 
society,) are the sovereign remedy 
for all social ills. Hear Ergates 
again :— 

Much is said at present as to the 
necessity of extending education, as the 
means of improving the condition of the 
multitude. Iam not so great a heretic 
as to deny the advantages of knowledge 
and of early instruction, especially if it 
be combined with a proper training of 
the mind, so as to give the pupil habits 
of self-restraint. But there is much to 
be desired besides. Nothing can tend 
more to every kind of moral and intel- 
lectual degradation than the vice of gin- 
drinking, so prevalent in some, but not 
in all, of the lower classes of society. 
In a conversation which I had with a 
very intelligent person employed by the 
‘City Missionary Society,’ whose loca- 
tion was in London among the inhabit- 
ants of St. Giles’s parish, he said, ‘I 
assure you that there is scarcely any one 
of them who might not obtain a com- 
fortable livelihood if he could leave off 
drinking gin.’ But see how one thing 
hangs upon another, and how one evil 
leads to another evil. Mr. Chadwick 
has shown that many are driven to 
drinking gin as affording a temporary 
relief to the feelings of depression and 
exhaustion produced by living in a 
noxious atmosphere; and he gives in- 
stances of individuals who had spon- 
taneously abandoned the habit, when 
they were enabled to reside in a less 
crowded and more healthy locality, where 
they could breathe the pure air, instead 
of noxious exhalations. The case of 
such persons is analogous to that of 
others, who become addicted to the use 
of opium, as the means of relief from 
bodily pain. Schools and churches are 
excellent things, but it is a vast mistake 
to suppose that they will do all that is 
required. There can be no feeling of 
contentment where there is an insuffi- 
cient supply of wholesome food, and the 
‘Temperance Society’ can make few 
converts among those who live in crowded 
buildings, unventilated, and with imper- 
fect drainage. Our late legislation has 
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accomplished much, and as much as it 
can reasonably be expected to accom- 
plish, towards the attainment of the first 
of these objects ; and measures are now 
in progress which justify the expecta- 
tion that eventually much good may be 
done in the other direction also. 


May a blessing attend the efforts 
of those benevolentmen who, through 
good report and evil report, have 

ersisted in this labour of love. None 

ut those whose offices bring them 
in contact with the dwellings of the 
London poor can form any notion of 
the squat wretchedness in which 
they exist, frequently within bow- 
shot of gilded palaces. No wonder 
the wretched inmates there huddled 
together have recourse to aleohol— 
that curse to which we owe nine- 
tenths of the crime which fills our 
jails. On some of these criminals 
the fire-water seems to act so as to 
cauterize every good and to inflame 
every bad propensity. Burke and 
Hare prepared themselves for their 
task by copious libations of gin. 
In others, it almost entirely—in 
some cases, entirely—obliterates the 
memory of what passed when they 
were under the intoxicating influ- 
ence. The forgetfulness seems as 
complete as if they had drunk of 
Lethe; and we have seen numbers 
who had committed the most brutal 
assaults under the excitement of 
ardent spirits, who, when called on 
for their defence, have said, and as 
we believe truly, that they had no 
recollection at all about the matter. 

The subject of false perceptions 
simulating realities is well handled, 
and the phantoms seen by Nicolai 
and others discussed. The case of 
a gentleman, eighty years of age, 
who had been for some time labour- 
ing under hypochondriasis, attended 
with other indications of cerebral 
disease, is mentioned :— 

On a cold day in winter, while at 
church, he had a fit, which was con- 
sidered to be apoplectic. He was taken 
home and bled, and recovered his con- 
sciousness, not being paralytic after- 
wards. He died, however, in a few 
days after the attack. During this in- 
terval, though having the perfect use of 
his mental faculties, he was haunted by 
the appearance of men and women, 
sometimes in one dress, sometimes in 
another, coming into and loitering in the 
room. These figures were so distinct 
that, at first, he always mistook them for 
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realities, and wondered that his family 
should have allowed such persons to in- 
trude themselves upon him, But he 
soon by a process of reasoning cor- 
rected this error, and then talked of 
them as he would have talked of the illu- 
sions of another person. 


Such spectral illusions, some of 
them ghastly enough, are not un- 
common; and those who feel inte- 
rested in this part of the subject will 
find an ample phantasmagoria in the 
works of Alderson, Ferriar, Hibbert, 
Scott, Esquirol, Brewster, and others. 
In many of these cases the patient, 
like the gentleman whose mental 
state is noticed in the volume before 
us, is sensible that the spectra are 
illusions, and in almost all who re- 
cover the spectra become graduall 
more and more faint till they vanis 
altogether. We knewa otal of 
strong mind, and a most accom- 
plished scholar, who was for many 
years subject to such phantasms, 
some sufficiently grotesque, and he 
would occasionally laugh heartily at 
their antics. Sometimes it appeared 
as if they interrupted a conversation 
in which he was engaged ; and then, 
if with his family or intimate friends, 
he would turn to empty space, and 
say, ‘I don’t care a farthing for ye, 
ye amuse me greatly sometimes, but 
you are a bore just now.’ His 
spectra, when so addressed, would 
to his eye resume their antics, at 
which he would laugh, turn to his 
friend,and continue his conversation. 
In other respects, he was perfectly 
healthy, his mind was of more than 
ordinary strength, and he would 
speak of ‘ his phantoms,’ and reason 
upon their appearance, being per- 
fectly conscious that the whole was 
illusive. 

Many a ghost, we suspect, is 
raised by indigestion or disturbance 
of the nervous system, arising from 
a vitiated state of the blood, pro- 
duced by stimulants, disease, or 
narcotics. There are few who are 
not familiar with the visions of the 
‘Opium-eater.’ 

‘Mr. Coleridge,’ said a lady to the 
author of Christabel, one day, ‘do you 
believe in ghosts ?’ 

‘No, madam, I have seen too many 
of them,’ was the reply. 


Swedenborg was an exception to 
the general rule that personshaunted 
by similar spectral or auditorial 
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illusions do not mistake the decep- 
tions for real objects. He was in 
his fifty-eighth year when, says. he, 
‘I was called to a holy office by 
the Lord, who most graciously ma- 
nifested himself in person to me his 
servant, in the year 1745, and opened 
my sight into the spiritual world, 
endowing me with the gift of con- 
versing with spirits and angels.’ 
This event, according to his own 
account, happened at an inn in Lon- 
don, in April of that year,—but not 
on the first day of the month. He 
appears to have been sincere in his 
belief that he conversed with Moses 
and Elias, was never seen to laugh, 
but his countenance always wore a 
cheerful smile. He was a man of 
no ordinary talents and attainments, 
upright and just as a public fune- 
tionary ; and so far from being an 
eccentric person in society, was easy: 
in his manners, accommodating him- 
self to his company, conversing on 
the topics of the day, and never 
alluding to his peculiar and extra- 
ordinary ae unless he was 

uestioned, when he would answer 
freely, ust as he had written of them. 
Any disposition to impertinence or 
banter was met with a manner and 
answer that silenced the querist 
without satisfying him. 

By an easy step we are now led 
to the awful consideration of mental 
derangement, and the question, so 
vitally interesting in a social point 
of view, of ‘moral insanity,’ as it is 
called. 

We entirely agree with Crites 
in the certainty that it is dangerous 
to admit the plea of irresponsibilit 
for those who labour under this 
affection, to the extent to which 
Dr. Prichard and others haveclaimed 
it for them ; and we would earnestly 
intreat those who are concerned in 
the administration of justice—juries 
especially—to consider the remarks 
which follow :— 


Observe (says Crites), that I use the 
term Moral Insanity not as comprehend- 
ing cases in which there is a belief in 
things that do not exist in reality, or 
cases of idiotcy, or those approaching to 
idiotey; but limiting it strictly and 
exclusively to the definition given by 
writers on the subject. The law makes a 
reasonable allowance for the subsiding 
of passion suddenly provoked. But we 
are not, therefore, to presume that the 
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same allowance is to be made for those 
in whom a propensity to set fire to their 
neighbours’ houses, or commit murder, 
is continued for months, or weeks, or 
even for hours. Is it true that such 
persons are really so regardless of the 
ill consequences which may arise, so in- 
capable of the fear of punishment, and 
so absolutely without the power of self- 
restraint, as they have been sometimes 
represented to be? If not, there is an 
end of their want of responsibility. Let 
me refer here to the instance of the 
gouty patient. Under the in- 
fluence of his disease, every impression 
made on his nervous system is attended 
with uneasy sensations. If such a per- 
son has exerted himself to acquire the 
habit of self-control, the evil ends with 
himself; but otherwise he is fractious 
and peevish; flies into a passion, with- 
out any adequate cause, with those 
around him, and uses harsh words which 
the occasion does not justify; conduct, of 
which he can offer to himself no explana- 
tion, except that he cannot help it; and 
for which, if he be a right-minded per- 
son, he is sorry afterwards. If he were 
to yield to the impulse of his temper so 
far as to inflict on another a severe 
bodily injury, ought it to be admitted 
as an excuse that Dr. Garrod had ex- 
amined his blood, and found in it too 
large a proportion of lithic acid? 


If there be any one—except al- 
ways the school of Moral Insanitists 
—so perverted as to answer in the 
affirmative, we beg him to read a 
little further :— 

Yet, when Oxford yielded to what 
was probably a less violent impulse, 
which caused him to endeavour to take 
away the life of the Queen, the jury 
acquitted him, on the ground of his 
being the subject of ‘ Moral Insanity.’ It 
seems to me that juries have not unfre- 
quently been misled by the refinements 
of medical witnesses, who, having 
adopted the theory of a purely moral 
insanity, have applied that term to cases 
to which the term insanity ought not to 
be applied at all. 

Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the case of Captain Johnson, 
which made no little noise at the 
time. 

This man, on his arrival in Eng- 
land, charged his crew with mutiny 
on the high seas, but, on the hearing 
by the magistrate at the Thames 

olice Court, the tables were turned, 
and he was charged with the murder 
of more than one of his crew, and 
with wounding others of them with 
intent to murder. It appeared that, 
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on the voyage, he had fallen in with 
a French ship, from which he had 
obtained a supply of wine and 
brandy, that he drank to excess, 
and committed the crimes with 
which he was charged at intervals. 
No person could appear to be more 
sane than he was when at the bar 
of the police court; but he had ut- 
tered some doggrel about the battle 
of Bannockburn while he was hack- 
ing and hewing the mate and the 
crew, and the jury found him not 
guilty on the ground of insanity. 
He cut the mate almost to pieces— 
one of the witnesses said that the 
captain ‘cut a piece off him every 
} aif hour’—killed the wretched man 
by inches, and the jury pronounced 
him to be a madman. Mad drunk 
he probably was when he committed 
the savage cruelties laid to his 
charge; but, if every man who ex- 
cites a naturally brutal tempera- 
ment by stimulants is to be con- 
sidered an irresponsible agent, who 
is safe? 

Every one may be said to be be- 
side himself when he commits a 
crime. But laws are made for the 
very purpose of checking such im- 
pulses. 

The Esher murders stillreek in the 
recollection of all. Anne Brough’s 
case may be shortly stated as that 
of a wickedly vicious woman, who, 
having been found out and upbraided 
by her injured husband, cut the 
throats of her six children to feed 
her revenge. The jury found her 
not guilty on the ground of insanity. 

It is hardly too much to say that 
neither the murderer nor the mur- 
deress were so insane as the two 
dozen of wrongheads who acquitted 
them on account of the accumulated 
enormities which they -had com- 
mitted. It is as if these juries had 
said to evil-minded persons, ‘ Don’t 
murder one only, or you will stand 
a chance of being hanged: murder 
many—the more cruelly the safer— 
and you are sure to get off, and be 
kept at the expense of a benevolent 
government for life.’ 

Even in cases of actual insanity, 
it has always struck us as a most 
mischievous absurdity that, in cri- 
minal cases, this question should be 
left to the determination of a com- 
mon jury. Twelve men, respectable 
in their station, but whose minds 
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have seldom been applied to any- 
thing beyond the ordinary business 
of life, are called upon to inquire 
into the most mysterious part of our 
organization, and to decide, off- 
hand, a question which is difficult 
to those who have studied the sub- 
ject most deeply. 

But hear Crites in continuation :— 


It is true that the difference in the 
character of individuals may frequently 
be traced to difference in their organiza- 
tions, and to different conditions as to 
bodily health; and that, therefore, one 
person has more, and another has less 
difficulty in controlling his temper and 
regulating his conduct. But we have 
all our duties to perform, and one of the 
most important of these is, that we 
should strive against whatever evil ten- 
dency there may be in us arising out 
of our physical constitution. Even if 
we admit (which I do not admit in 
reality), that the impulse which led Ox- 
ford to the commission of his crime was 
at the time irresistible, still the question 
remains, whether, when the notion of 
it first haunted him, he might not have 
kept it under his control, and thus pre- 
vented himself from passing into that 
state of mind which was beyond his con- 
trol afterwards. If I have been rightly 
informed, Oxford was himself of this 
opinion ; as he said, when another at- 
tempt had been made to take away the 
life of the Queen, ‘that if he himself 
had been hanged, this would not have 
happened.” We have been told of a 
very eminent person who had acquired 
the habit of touching every post that he 
met with in his walks, so that at last 
it seemed to be a part of his nature to 
do so; and that if he found that he had 
inadvertently passed by a post without 
touching it, he would actually retrace 
his steps for the purpose. I knewa gen- 
tleman who was accustomed to mutter 
certain words to himself (and they were 
always the same words), even in the 
midst of company. He died at the age 
of ninety, and I believe that he had 
muttered these words for fifty or sixty 
years. These were foolish habits; but 
they might have been mischievous. To 
correct them at last would have been 
avery arduous undertaking. But might 
not this have been easily done in the 
beginning? And if so—if, instead of 
touching posts, or muttering unmean- 
ing words, these individuals had been 
addicted to stealing or stabbing—ought 
they to have been absolved from all re- 
sponsibility? It has been observed by 


a physician who has had large oppor- 
tunities of experience on these matters, 
that ‘a man may allow his imagination 
to dwell on an idea until it acquires an 
unhealthy ascendency over his intel- 
lect.’* And surely, if, under such cir- 
cumstances, he were to commit a mur- 
der, he ought to be held as a murderer, 
and would have no more claim to be 
excused than a man who has voluntarily 
associated with thieves and murderers 
until he had lost all sense of right and 
wrong; and much less than one who 
has had the misfortune of being born 
and bred among such malefactors. 

Those who are addicted to the 
morbid sympathy which is so indul- 
gent to criminals, and especially to 
that class who have committed 
crime, but, to use the language of 
their apologists, ‘couldn’t help it,’ 
will do well to study Dr. Mayo’s 
Croomian Lectures on Medical Tes- 
timony and Evidence in Cases of 
Lunacy, wherein the whole subject 
is treated with lucid ability, and a 
just theory is supported by practi- 
cal knowledge, the result of great 
and well-applied experience. 

The fourth dialogue treats of the 
different functions of the brain and 
spinal chord, and the continuance 
of life in some animals without the 
brain, as in the case of the headless 
lizards of Le Gallois, and of the 
tortoise whose brain had been en- 
tirely removed from the skull by 
Rédi, if such automatic existence 
may be dignified by the name of 
life, which may, indeed, be present 
without anything bearing the most 
remote relation to the mental prin- 
ciple—as in the living organized 
‘extraordinary product of human 
generation,’ in which was neither 
brain, spinal marrow, nerves, heart, 
nor lungs, recorded by Dr. John 
Clarke.t The whole of this chapter 
is most interesting, full of informa- 
tion and well-expressed thought. 

The origin of the nervous force 
and the narcotic effects of venous 
or dark-coloured blood on the brain, 
as depriving it of that something 
which exists in the scarlet blood but 
not in the venous blood, and which 
is necessary to the generation of 
the nervous force, are forcibly laid 
before the reader. Alcohol, chlo- 
roform, opium, and the woorara 


* Anatomy of Suicide, by Forbes Winslow, M.D. 


+ Phil. Trans., 1793, p. 154. 
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poison, when introduced into the 
circulation produce the same effect, 
even though the supply of the 
scarlet blood is not interrupted; but 
Ergates himself confesses, that of 
the modus operandi of such terrible 
agents we are wholly ignorant :— 

All that we know is the simple fact, 
that when their operation is complete, 
they render the brain insensible to the 
impressions made on the external senses, 
and incapable of transmitting the influ- 
ence of volition to the muscles. Pres- 
sure on the brain or a stroke of light- 
ning may produce the same effect. 

Ergates purposely avoids the use 
of the word ‘ unconsciousness,’ for 
as to that, he truly says, we know 
nothing :— 

The mind may be in operation, al- 
though the suspension of the sensibility 
of the nervous system, and of the voli- 
tion of the muscles, destroys its con- 
nection with the external world, and 
prevents all communication with the 
minds of others. 

But who shall say when the ex- 
ternal senses are completely and 
absolutely closed ? 

An elderly lady had a stroke of apo- 
plexy: she lay motionless, and in what 
is called a state of stupor, and no one 
doubted that she was dying. But after 
the lapse of three or four days, there 
were signs of amendment, and she ulti- 
mately recovered. After her recovery, 
she explained that she did not believe 
that she had been unconscious, or even 
insensible, during any part of the attack. 
She knew her situation, and heard much 
of what was said by those around her. 
Especially she recollected observations 
intimating that she would very soon. be 
no more, but that at the same time she 
had felt satisfied that she would recover ; 
that she had no power of expressing 
what she felt, but that nevertheless her 
feelings, instead of being painful, or in 
any way distressing, had been agreeable 
rather than otherwise. She described 
them as very peculiar; as if she were con- 
stantly mounting upwards, and as some- 
thing very different from what she had 
ever before experienced. Another lady, 
who had met with a severe injury of the 
head, which caused her to be for some 
days in a state of insensibility, described 
herself as having been in the enjoyment 
of some beatific visions, at the same 
time that’ she had no knowledge of what 
had actually happened, or of what was 
passing around her. 


Such was the euthanasia of Queen 
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Katherine, as described by him who 

was not of an age, but forall time:— 

Saw you not even now a blessed troope 

Invite me to a banquet, whose bright 
faces 

Cast a thousand beames upon me like 
the sun ? 

They promis’d me eternall happinesse, 

And brought me garlands (Grijitk) which 

I feele 
I am not worthy yet to weare: I shall 

assuredly. 

* * * * 
Do you note 

How much her Grace is altered on the 
sedaine ? 

How long her face is drawne ! how pale 
she lookes, 

And of an earthly cold? 
eyes? 

Griffith. She is going; wench. 
pray!* 

Intelligent observers ‘who do at- 
tend the dying,’ are satisfied that 
even where an ordinary bystander 
would conclude that the moribund 
individual is in a state of complete 
stupor, the mind is often active, 
ay, even at the very moment of 
death ; and the remarkable case of 
Dr. Wollaston is alluded to. The 
decease of that eminent man was 
occasioned by a tumour of the brain, 
about the size of half a hen’s egg, 
which, by encroaching on the ventri- 
cles, caused an effusion of fluid into 
them, and produced paralysis of one 
side of the body. There was ample 
evidence that the mental faculties 
were perfect during his last illness, 
and even in his last moments :— 

Some time before his life was finally 
extinguished, he was seen pale, as if 
there were scarcely any circulation of 
blood going on, motionless, and to all 
appearance in a state of complete insen- 
sibility, Being in this condition, his 
friends who were watching around him 
observed some motions of the hand 
which was not affected by paralysis. 
After some time, it occurred to them 
that he wished to have a pencil and 
paper; and these having been supplied, 
he contrived to write some figures in 
arithmetical progression, which, how- 
ever imperfectly scrawled, were yet suffi- 
ciently legible. It was-supposed that 
he had overheard some remarks respect- 
ing the state in which he was, and that 
his object was to show that he preserved 
his sensibility and consciousness. Some- 
thing like this occurred some hours 
afterwards, and immediately before he 


Marke her 


Pray, 


* The Life of King Henry the Eighth, Actus Quartus, Scena Secunda. (Folio.) 
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died, but the scrawl of these last mo- 
ments could not be deciphered. 

Indeed this accomplished philo- 
sopher and acute and accurate 
observer appears to have been em- 
— in making observations on 

is own case, even in extremis. 
Before the occurrence of the acts 
above related, but when he was 
lying speechless and motionless, his 
mouth was moistened with a morsel 
of pine-apple. He made some sign 
which pe aaa his friends to furnish 
a pencil and paper, and he wrote the 
words ‘pine,’ ‘ good,’ as if to show 
= the nerves of taste still did their 

uty. 

One of the effects produced by 
the sudden and apparently close 
approximation of death is illustrated 
by the well-known case of the 
amiable and efficient Admiralty 
Hydrographer, Sir Francis Beau- 
fort, when he was preserved from 
being drowned, and when— 


Every incident of his former life 
seemed to glance across his recollection 
in a retrograde succession, not in mere 
outline, but the picture being filled with 
every minute and collateral feature, 
forming a kind of panoramic view of 
his entire existence, each act of it 
accompanied by a sense of right and 
wrong. * 


A similar effect was produced on 
an officer in the Company’s service, 
when caught on board a Burmese 
canoe in the late terrible hurricane, 
which caused such extensive de- 
struction. The frail bark had been 
lightened by throwing the whole of 
his property overboard; hope was 
gone; the frantic, despairing Bur- 
mese crew were calling on their 
gods, and death stared on in the 
face. The officer declares, that, 
though in those awful moments he 
entirely retained his self-possession, 
every act of his life came before 
him with the most vivid intensity. 
He and the crew were miraculously 
saved, when larger vessels nearthem 
were swallowed up. 

When about eight years old the 
writer of this imperfect notice had 
a narrow escape from drowning. 
Some big boys of the school where 
he was, threw him, before he had 
learned to swim, into water far 
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beyond his depth, and he sank. 
After the first confusion occasioned 
by the fright and ‘ hideous noise of 
waters in his ears,’ every passage 
of his young life glanced before 
him. Then his sensations became 
far from unpleasant, and his last 
remembrance was a fancy that he 
was lying in the lap of his mother, 
in a lovely meadow, enamelled with 
cowslips, blue-bells, violets, and 
other bright spring flowers. 

All the remarks upon the state 
of mind preceding death are most 
interesting; and we are presented 
with the consoling and, as we be- 
lieve, true observation, that the mere 
act of dying is seldom, in any sense 
of the word, a painful process; and 
that, with regard to the actual fear 
of death, it seems that the Author of 
our existence, for the most part, 
gives it to us when it is intended 
that we should live, and takes it 
away from us when it is intended 
that we should die. Claudio’s elo- 
quent horror of a violent death is 
natural enough, especially in a mind 
capable of consenting to purchase 
life upon such terms as he proposes 
to his sister; but Ergates, whose ex- 
perience must have been great, de- 
clares that he never knew but two 
instances in which, in the act of 
dying, there were manifest indica- 
tions of the fear of death, and those 
were cases of hemorrhage, in which 
the depressing effects arising from 
the gradual loss of blood seemed to 
influence the minds of the sufferers. 
‘Seneca might have chosen,’ adds 
Ergates, ‘an easier death than that 
from opening his arteries.’ 

Death from mere old age is com-- 
pared to falling asleep, never to 
awaken again in this world; and 
hence the transition is easy to a 
lucid ‘consideration of the pheno- 
mena of sleep, ‘ nature’s soft nurse,’ 
so necessary to our existence. Death 
or madness must be the result of 
a long continued absence of this 

eat restorer: so felt and said, in 

is last illness, the noble poet who 
had done so much for fame at so 
early a period of his life, and whose 
untimely death too truly verified 
one part of his assertion.t Ergates 
mentions the case of a gentleman 


* Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Barrow, Bart. 
+ Moore's Life of Lord Byron, 
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who, from intense anxiety, passed 
six entire days without sleep. At 
the end of this time he became 
affected with illusions of such a 
nature that it was necessary to 
place him in confinement. After 
some time he recovered perfectly. 
He had never shown any signs of 
mental derangement before, nor had 
any one of his family, and he has 
never been similarly affected since. 
Those who have been subjected to 
cruel tortures have declared that the 
most intolerable was the depriva- 
tion of sleep; and as this was one of 
the modes of treating the unhappy 
old women who fell into the hands 
of the witch-finders, it may account 
for some of their illusions, and the 
crazy confessions that they made. 
The sick nurse has frequently re- 
course to stimulants, which indeed 
remove for a time the uneasiness 
and languor occasioned by the want 
of sleep. But the temporary relief 
is dearly purchased, and those who 
have recourse to alcohol on such 
occasions, should know that it does 
not create nervous power, but only 
enables the recipients to use up that 
which is left, leaving them in more 
need of rest than ever, when the 
stimulus has ceased to act. 

There are not wanting those who 
look upon Dream-land as sacred 
ground; and we could say much 
upon the warnings which such 
believers recount in proof of their 
faith. But though every dream 
that ‘comes true’ is carefully re- 
corded, the failures are not so faith- 
fully registered. We are too apt to 
keep a list of the prizes in the dream- 
lottery, and to forget the blanks. 
But whether dreams descend from 
Jove and are prophetic, or the mere 
vagaries of the uncontrolled imagi- 
nation, the rapidity of the incidents 
which arise, and the multitude of 
scenes in the visionary drama which 
appear to pass in a given time, can- 
not be denied. They ‘come like 
shadows—so depart.’ An anecdote 
related of himself by the late Lord 
Holland is alluded to. He declared 
that, on one occasion, being much fa- 
tigued, he fell asleep while a friend 
was reading aloud, and had a dream, 
the particulars of which would have 
occupied him a quarter of an hour 
or longer to expressin writing. Yet, 
when he awoke, he found that he 
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remembered the beginning of one 
sentence, while he actually heard 
the latter part of the sentence imme- 
diately rt mated it, so that he could 
have slept only for a few seconds. 
This reminds one of Mahomet, who, 
on his return from a journey through 
space with the pe. Gabriel, found 
the water still running from the 

itcher which he had overset with 
bis foot as he was setting out. That 
memory is a principal source whence 
the incidents of dreams are drawn 
there can be no doubt. The older 
we grow, the more we live, in our 
dreams, with departed spirits. As 
we advance in life, time, too, passes 
more rapidly. Poor dear Theodore 
Hook, in his last years, would sadly 
say, when spring returned,—‘ Here 
are the leaves again!’ The effect of 
external agencies and internal bodily 
affections on our dreams is generally 
admitted; but we agreewith Ergates 
when he doubts Lord Brougham’s 
axiom that we never dream except 
while in a state of transition from 
being asleep to being awake. We 
cannot, however, concur with Crites 
when he doubts whether Coleridge 
composed ‘Kubla Khan’ in his 
sleep. No person could appear to 
be more certain of anything than 
was the poet that such was the case, 
and we are of those who deeply 
regret the interruption that de- 
turbed his ee and de- 
prived us of the rest of that most 
melodious verse. 

The fifth dialogue treats in a 
masterly manner of the mental fa- 
culties of animals, and of the relation 
of those faculties to the structure of 
the brain. In this inquiry the cere- 
bral organs connected with the 
animal appetites and instincts are 
passed in review. The importance 
of the posterior lobes of the cere- 
brum, which are almost peculiar to 
the human race, cannot be doubted. 

The only other animals in which they 
exist are those of the tribe of monkeys, 
and in them they are of a much smaller 
size than they arein man. The absence 
of the posterior lobes includes the ab- 
sence of what seems to be a special organ 
situated in the lower part of the posterior 
elongation of the lateral ventricle, known 
by anatomists under the name of the 
hippocampus minor. The corpus callo- 
sum is the name given to a broad thick 
band of nervous fibres which unites the 
cerebral hemispheres, as if for the purpose 
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of bringing them into harmonious action 
with each other. In the kangaroo, which 
I have already mentioned as having a 
very low degree of intelligence, the 
corpus callosum is altogether wanting. 
This fact in itself might lead us to con- 
jecture that some important office is 
allotted to it; and the opinion is con- 
firmed by observations made on the 
human subject. Cases are on record 
in which this organ was wanting either 
wholly or in part. In none of them 
could it be said that the intellectual 
faculties were altogether deficient. But 
in all of them there was an incapability 
of learning, producing an apparent dull- 
ness of the intellect, so that the indivi- 
duals were unfit for all but the most 
simple duties of life.* 


You may make almost anything 
of a man with a well-developed 
brain; not so with a monkey, ele- 
phant, dog, or seal; though you may 
do a good deal with them. In the 
brutes there is a certain limit beyond 
which you cannot go. 

The intelligence and instinct of 
insects is admirably illustrated : for 
example— 

Their habit—(Ergates is speaking of 
bees)—is to build their honeycomb from 
above downwards, attaching it to the 
upper part of the hive. On one occasion, 
when a large portion of the honeycomb 
had been broken off, they pursued another 
course. The fragment had somehow 
become fixed in the middle of the hive, 
and the bees immediately began to erect 
a new structure of comb on the floor, 
so placed as to form a pillar supporting 
the fragment, and preventing its further 
descent. They then filled up the space 
above, joining the comb which had be- 
come detached to that from which it 
had been separated, and they concluded 
their labours by removing the newly con- 
structed comb below ; thus proving that 
they had intended it to answer a merely 
temporary purpose, 


No human architect could have 
proceeded more rationally. 

The sixth and last dialogue, which 
deals with the science of human 
nature, crowns the interesting series ; 
and, in it, the pretensions of Phreno- 
logy, with its theories of proud rats 
who live in hay-lofis, humble rats 
who live in gutters and sewers, the 
thirty-three faculties, and all the 
rest of it, come under searching de- 
scription. When phrenologists refer 
the mere animal propensities in man 


* See Mr. Paget's and Mr. Henry’s observations in the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, vols, xxix. and xxxi, 





chiefly to the posterior lobes, they 
forget that they are absolutely want- 
ing in quadrupeds. Again, the 
brain of birds is essentially different 
in structure not only from the brainof 
man, but from that of all other mam- 
malia. It has no convolutions, and 
ean present no phrenological organs, 
as they are termed, corresponding 
to those which are said to exist in 
the human brain. Yet few animals 
are more pugnacious than a fighting 
cock, or more destructive than an 
eagle; and all will allow that no 
creatures are more attached to their 
homes and young than birds, to say 
nothing of their musical and imi- 
tative powers. 

Though a large development of 
the cerebral organs in man will 
generally be found to be accom- 
pained by large powers of mind, the 
size of the head is a very unsafe 
criterion. The powerful and ener- 
getic Daniel Webster had appa- 
rently brains enough to fill two hats. 
The mighty Newton’s head seems, 
from the memoranda left to us, to 
have been below the average size; 
and Byron’s head was small. The 
experience of Ergates, that some 
very stupid persons, within his own 
knowledge, have had very large 
heads, corresponds with our own. 
But space forbids our further pur- 
suit of this most interesting topic. 
We must break off, and leave the 
consideration of what may be the 
capabilities of the mental principle, 
independently of organization, or 
how much belongs to the one and 
how much to the other, confessing 
with Ergates, that in this, as in 
other matters belonging to this 
order of inquiries, our actual know- 
ledge goes a very little way :— 

“We see these things through a glass 
darkly,’ and must be content humbly to 
acknowledge, that the greater part is 
not only beyond the limits of our 
observation, but probably beyond those 
of our comprehension. 

We trust, however, that the gifted 
author will continue the ‘ Psycholo- 
gical Inquiries ;’ and, in that hope, 
close this most instructive and amus- 
ing book. He must be very accom- 
plished and very good, who does not 
rise from the perusal of it a wiser 
and a better man. 
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THE TURK AND HIS FUTURE. 


iz has fallen to the lot of our age 
to witness the solution of the 
= problem that has so long 
oomed darkly on the horizon of the 
future. The grasping ambition of 
the Russian Emperor, bidding fair 
to threaten the liberties of Europe, 
has indeed precipitated the crisis, 
and introduced other elements into 
the strife ; but none can rival in im- 
portance the great question as to 
whether the crescent of Othman is 
still to glisten over the fertile coun- 
tries which stretch from the Tigris 
to the Danube. A perfect view of 
the causes which have brought so 
low this great empire, an empire 
consisting not of hungry and barren 
provinces, but of the fairest portion 
of the earth, would be well worthy 
the pen of a great writer. Memo- 
ries, those ‘hoarded slides of the 
mind’s magic lantern,’ would often 
lure him from the present to the 
ast, as he peated their present 


esolation with the picturesque 


oo of their ancient splendour. 


Ve do not propose now to do more 
than merely glance at a few of 
the circumstances which those who 
run may read, they lie so pal- 

ably on the outside of society. 

ifficult indeed it must ever be for 
an Englishman—unless, like our pre- 
sent ambassador, he has added many 
= of sojourn to intellect of a 

igh order—thoroughly to compre- 
hend a state of things such as that ex- 
isting at present in Turkey. If we 
avoid the Scylla of indiscriminate 
blame, we have been far too prone of 
late to fall into the Charybdis of in- 
discriminate praise. It is either all 
barren, oraland flowing withmilk and 
honey. Truth, as ever, lies between 
the extremes, and we hope that, as 
in the Australian mines it is not 
always necessary to dig deeply in 
order to obtain a return, that some 
precious grains may haply reward 
even the seeker who does not at- 
tempt to go beyond the surface. 

Like all other Mahometan con- 
quests, the empire of the Turcomans 
is the result of a great enthusiasm. 
‘Naked men, horsed on an idea, 
were too much for the chivalry of 
the world.’ ‘They needed no steel 
armour, who had iron bodies.’ The 
wild hordes did not regard the sword 


and spear of the foeman, but looked 
beyond them and saw the porch of 
Paradise and the eyes of the houris 
beaming a welcome. But they had 
more than this, they had the tower 
of strength which consists in the 

ossession of agreattruth. Strong 
in the belief of the Unity of the 
Godhead, the base and degrading 
superstitions which disgraced the 
name of Christianity waned before 
that steady light. Grecian civiliza- 
tion then bore only the corrupt fruit 
of vice and anarchy, so that it could 
not but sink before the onward 
march of the legions which retained 
the impress of the wild virtues of 
the desert. It was only when they 
were met by the firm faith and living 
civilization of Christian Europe that 
their armies were hurled back from 
the ramparts of Vienna. 

The leading features of Turkish 
story since that day are well known. 
The inherent weakness of an Orien- 
tal dynasty, when conjoined with 
the ceaseless attacks of a power 
whose energies, whether in the field 
or in the cabinet, have been ever 
directed to her destruction, have 
gradually rendered the Ottoman 
empire no longer an object of fear ; 
while political expediency, and ad- 
miration for some noble flashes of 
courage and magnanimity, have 
made Western Europe most anxious 
to preserve it from that decay and 
annihilation, which have been the 
almost invariable fate of the empires 
founded by Mahometan conquerors. 
When the first flush of victory had 
died away, Turkey settled on the 
lees. We, as it were, live in another 
world from that which existed when 
the last Constantine fell before the 
walls of Constantinople, and Caxton 
presented his printed Morte d’Arthur 
to our Fourth Edward. But very 
little difference exists between the 
modern Osmanli of Varna and Galli- 
poli and his ancestor who fought 
with Mahomet. - Turkey has not 
retrograded, Europe has simply ad- 
vanced. But ‘we cannot hold our 
own but by making more ;’ the law 
that governs the human body ob- 
tains also in the body politic; if it 
be not growing it must needs be 
decaying, for nature knows no such 
thing as standing still ‘ in this theatre 
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of man’s life;’ to use the great words 
of Bacon, ‘it is reserved only for 
God and angels to be lookers on.’ 
Strange as it may sound to some 
ears, it is not the less true, that 
many of the evils of Turkey arise 
from the absence of anything like 
an hereditary aristocracy, which 
might bridge over the great gulf 
that is fixed between the Sultan 
and his subjects. They would do 
more than this, for the provinces 
would then be governed by men 
who had an interest in their welfare, 
instead of, as now, being the prey 
of successive spoilers. It is painful 
to think that the high places of this 
land, the seats of blessing and power, 
are far too often occupied by those 
who have degraded Shenseaioes by 
pandering to the passions both of na- 
ture and those beneath it. Phunderof 
the provincials or peculation of the 
government is almost a necessity to 
the pacha of a province who com- 
menced his career as a Georgian or 
Circassian page, for he has to repay 
the loan he has raised at an usurious 
rate of interest from some Greek or 
Armenian merchant, to enable him 
to make the customary presents, 
and also to put by aan where- 
with to buy another pashalik when 
he shall have been deprived of his 
presentone. Whenasum of money 
is received for some government 
work, the exaction of forced labour 
is a very common method of obtain- 
ing wealth ; this is done to a great 
extent at the extensive coal-fields of 
Khosloo, near Heraclia, which have 
just been ceded to the English go- 
vernment. Here the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country are driven 
in great numbers by soldiers to 
work out their taxes in the pits. 
The amount of these taxes seems to 
be elastic, regulated probably by 
the amount of coal required by the 
Government. Some work as much 
as from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty days annually, receiving nothing 
in return but a little bread, which, 
with onions or fruit, forms their 
sole food. Occasionally even this 
formula is omitted, as in the for- 
mation of the great road from 
Trebizond to Erzeroum, for which 
1,500,000 piastres were received, 
and only 200,000 expended. In the 
good old days of Sultan Mahmoud, 
when a pasha was considered sufli- 
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ciently wealthy for squeezing, a bow- 
string was sent Sin en Stamboul ; 
but this plan has never been adopted 
by the present humane occupier of 
the throne of Othman, whose aver- 
sion to capital punishments is well 
known. e has not even taken 
measures to secure the succession 
to his own children by putting his 
brothers to death, an instance of 
forbearance almost unexampled, for 
the crown is not hereditary, Dat falls 
to the eldest male of the race of 
Othman. Were the hereditary cus- 
tom which has studded the banks of 
the Bosphorus with palaces, every 
Sultan building a new one, changed 
into a necessity for a hundred miles 
of good road, mere utilitarians like 
ourselves would have better hopes 
for the future. Abdul Medjid is 
building his magnificent palaceon the 
Europeanside ofthe Bosphorus. The 
Sultan resides in the seraglio, the 
sacred palace of his race, only during 
the help seasons of the Mahome- 
tan year. May he long continue to 
pass his Ramazans there, for no 
monarch who has been defeated in 
a war is permitted again to enter 
its hallowed precincts. 

The Turks possess in a high de- 
gree the constitutional and religious 
fearlessness of a people whose Para- 
dise lies under the shadow of swords. 
If their troops were commanded by 
officers worthy of them, they would 
be an almost irresistible army, but 
the corruption and peculation so ap- 
parent elsewhere, is not wanting in 
the appointment of officers: these 
are naturally jealous of foreigners, 
by whose contrast their deficiencies 
would become apparent. Even Omer 
Pacha himself is said to regard with 
no favourable eye foreigners who 
will not, as he has done himself, bow 
to the law of the Prophet. The 
Turkish officers are unworthy of 
their soldiers; while the Russian 
officers, as at the siege of Silistria, 
have to drive their craven battalions 
to the charge at the point of the 
bayonet. : 

The Turk of the old school retains 
many of his ancient virtues. He 
stoops not to the knavery and cring- 
ing falschood of the subiest races, 
and is ever ready to show the hospi- 
tality of the wandering desert life, 
of which he still bears so strong an 
impress. Standing proudly aloof, 
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in silent self-sufficiency, from the 
bustle of traffic and the callings 
which require the sweat of the brow, 
his nature is the same in the palaces 
of Stamboul, as it was in the distant 
solitudes watered by the Euphrates. 
The form of his great mosques, his 
very dwelling-place, are but fainter 
and fainter recollections of the tent 
of the Turcoman ; as he sits silently 
imbibing the everlasting chibouk on 
the low wooden projecting balcony 
of his dwelling, the mind reverts in- 
voluntarily to the lonely tent, and its 
master sitting at the door, watching 
the level rays of the setting sun. 
In the winter, all whose avocation 
admits of it, especially the women, 
seem to live a dormouse sort of ex- 
istence ; but when the rain is over 
and gone, it is pleasant sitting be- 
neath the lofty foliage of Buyukdere, 
or gliding along the Bosphorus, 
when sunset and moonrise are meet- 
ing, to watch their joyous out-door 
life. Under the spreading plane and 
cypress of the last resting-places of 
the dead, for here the living never 
shun that silent neighbourhood, 
groups of children gather round the 


fragrant pee of the sweetmeat or 


melon seller, while the master race 
smoke in stillenjoyment of the scene, 
and their livelier subjects, ever de- 
sirous of somenew amusement, listen 
to the noisy tale of the wandering 
minstrel ; while ever and anon comes 
a sound of music from the gay com- 
panies that stroll or sit by the banks 
of the tideless Bosphorus, or from 
some light caique, in which glides 
along the yashmaid beauties of an 
eastern hareem. This yashmai in 
Stamboul grows thinner and thinner, 
and has now dwindled into a very 
becoming kind of white lace veil, 
much, it is rumoured, to the distaste 
of the gentlemen Osmanli. 

It is an odd peculiarity of the 
Turkish social system, that in mar- 
riage the inferior in rank becomes 
the slave of the superior. ‘ Daughter, 
I give you this man for your ser- 
vant,’ was the formula of the Pa- 
dishah, when he conferred such an 
honour on a favoured noble. Itisa 
dignity not unaccompanied by coun- 
terbalancing evils; no male child of 
such an union is allowed to live, for 
no collateral may stand near the 
throne of Othman. There are some 
slighter inconveniences, as confessed 
the other day by a high official at 
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Galata to his faithful pipe-bearer: 
‘How is it, O Pacha,’ complained 
Abdallah, ‘ that the chibouks which 
I fill for you at other times are all 
finished, but am I a Giaour, that the 

ipe you take with you into the 
emeain is scarcely ever half smoked 
out?’ ‘Ah,’ replied the fat little 
pacha, with a sigh, ‘all depends on 
the humour of the sultana. When I 
enter I stand before her with my 
hands folded thus; sometimes she 
will let me remain so while she talks 
with her women, but if her heart be 
tender, after a little time she bids 
me sit, and sometimes she will say, 
‘Pasha, smoke your pipe.’ This is 
the cause, my Abdallah, not that 
there is evil in the Latakia.’ 

Yet, while we look with pleasure 
on the signs which allow us to hope 
that our eyes are to be gladdened 
with the unwonted spectacle of the 
regeneration of a Moslem dynasty, 
it would be vain to deny that there 
are tokens abroad which tell a less 
flattering tale. We will not speak 
of the suppressed yet steadfast 
hatred of the Rayah population, for 
this is a feeling vhich will soon be 
effaced by the juster and more equal 
laws which are fast replacing the old 
tyranny; and the Christians have 
also discovered that while the Turk 
only chastises with whips, the rod of 
the Muscovite is as one of scorpions. 
We must not overlook the difficulties 
of the financial position of Turkey, 
arising from there being, according 
to competent authority, nearly a 
hundred millions of piastres in paper 
money in circulation, without any- 
thing approaching to a metallic basis 
asasecurity. Little moral improve- 
ment seems to result from the in- 
fluence of Turks who have been 
educated abroad, and too frequently 
they leave behind themtheold virtues 
of truth and honesty, and obtain as 
a compensation only a little intel- 
lectual improvement. A short time 
since one of these gentlemen, who 
had acquired in England a smat- 
tering of geology, made an excellent 
thing of a tour taken by order of 
the government, in the northern pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, by means of 
a few mineralogical specimens. 
When he came near a large town, 
he would select a promising ep, 
and, having caused a pit to be dug, 
descend into it with great gravity, 
and emerge with some fine speci- 
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mens of coal or lead ; he would then 
proceed to the pasha or aga of the 
place, and congratulate him on the 
mineral wealth of the neighbour- 
hood, informing him at the same 
time, that on the report being given 
in, the government would take im- 
mediate measures for working the 
mines. Now this, as the unhappy 
pacha and people well knew, in- 
volved forced labour, and the sup- 
port of a body of soldiers; so they 
would intercede with our friend, 
who, however, always continued in- 
exorable, until the argument of a 
bag of piastres induced him to alter 
his former view of the case, and 
send him on invigorated with back- 
scheesh to repeat thesame successful 
experiment. ‘I have got,’ said he, 
exultingly, ‘ four thousand pounds ; 
I made it all myself; Lam very glad.’ 
‘Ah!’ he would say, when he saw 
the talented and enterprising Eng- 
lishman, who at an after period was 
connected with him in the manage- 
ment of some important works, en- 
deavouring to impress the necessity 
of some improvement on the govern- 
ment at Constantinople, ‘ Ah, what 
is the use of that? When they get 
that letter, they will say, What does 
he want to get by this? You will 
never know our country ; why do you 
not sit quiet like me?’ In fact, the 
Turk educated in Europe, has too 
often to contend with the suspicions 
of his countrymen, and in order to 
obviate them, has to pretend a reli- 
giousenthusiasm whichheis probably 
far from feeling: in a word, to out- 
Turk the Turks. For, indeed, the 
Ottoman nationality is not a politi- 
cal, buta religious one ; and we can- 
not at present perceive any human 
reason for hoping that the day is 
near when the Crescent shall fall 
before the Cross in Turkey. Their 
faith is an integral portion of their 
daily life from the hour when the 
stillness of nature is broken by the 
cry of the muezzin, ‘Come ye 
faithful to prayer, prayer is pre- 
ferable to sleep,’ till the last twink- 
ling of light in the horizon rouses 
them for the last time to prayer and 
ablution. The only tie the econ 


knows is that of a common belief ; 
if heaven has denied him the bless- 
ing of offspring, a young Christian 
slave, bought and then educated in 
the faith of Mahomet, is as dear to 
him as his own blood. 
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Whatever may be the feeling of 
the more enlightened Turks towards 
their Western Allies, we can scarcely 
expect that the mass of the people 
can yet sacrifice the prejudices of 
centuries to our newborn friendship. 
The Moslem of the old school re- 
gards the presence of our fleets and 
armies as but the beginning of sor- 
rows. ‘Alas! Hassan,’ said an 
officer of the Pasha of Trebizond, 
who had just returned from Con- 
stantinople, to his friend, ‘ Alas! 
Hassan, you would not know our 
poor Stamboul, it is so full of filth 
and dirt; in every street you meet 
with English and French.’ The 
author of this flattering speech was, 
however, much cma at disco- 
vering that he had been understood 
by an English gentleman present, 
and still more so by the pasha’s 
making him a martyr to his opinions 
by a sound application of the basti- 
nado. About a month ago, in the out- 
skirts of Varna, our attention was at- 
tracted by the wild gesticulations of 
a Turk, who, with uplifted hand, and 
hair streaming in the wind, was evi- 
dently (like the seer at Jerusalem, 
who cried ‘ Woe, woe,’) denouncing 
the presence of the Giaour ; a little 
further on, a group of old Turks, be- 
neath a great plane tree, suspended 
their pipes for an occasional ‘ Ma- 
shallah !' as they contemplated a 
brawny Irish lady engaged in wash- 
ing at the fountain opposite, who, 
in the choicest Hibernian, was de- 
nouncing the impertinence of some 
of the natives, whom she had sig- 
nally defeated in an attempt to in- 
terrupt her operations by drawing 
water. Insane people are here held 
in great reverence, and with such 
they evidently classed the fair 
companion of the Connaught Ran- 
gers. 

Coke’s character of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ‘I know he can toil ter- 
ribly,’ is probably the chief idea the 
Turk has of the Englishman. Our 
power of late years has been very 
great, but it has been chiefly owing 
to the high personal character and 
deep-seated influence of Lord Strat- 
ford. Other foreign ambassadors 
are looked upon as migratory sort 
of persons, here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow; but the English am- 
bassador the Turk looks upon as a 
fixture, whom, as ‘kismet’ has so 
ordered it, it may be as well to keep 
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friends with. His power for good 
was strongly emitted in his de- 
feat last year of the palace intrigue, 
which had so nearly placed the organ 
of the old Turk party in the place 
of Redscid Pacha, to whom the 
country owes so much. Turkish 
diplomacy, too, is of quite a diffe- 
rent order from that of civilized 
Europe. France and England have 
had to contend against the machina- 
tions of a power shrewdly suspected 
of sending little presents of a few 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds 
to the hareem of a pasha, whose in- 
fluence seemed worthy of such a 
testimonial of imperial favour. We 
must not, however, look upon this 
when it concerns a Turk, with the 
eyes of our purer nationality ; for 
an amusing, and, we believe, per- 
fectly true, story is told of the man- 
ner in which the biter was bit in the 
ease of a high Turkish functionary 
despatched to the court of St. 
Petersburg on an extraordinary 
mission, to whom a present of ten 
thousand pounds was made on his 
departure. This was received with 


the most perfect ee y as a mark 


of royal favour, similar to the ‘ back- 
scheesh’ bestowed on the annual 
envoy to the Pasha of Egypt; and 
the disgust of the ‘ ehented ussian 
diplomatists,’ when the Turk acted 
in the matter without the slightest 
regard to the present, may be easily 
conceived. 

It is not worth while to reply to 
the arguments of those who insist 
on the possibility of a Turkish em- 
pire in ioe, even should the Europe 
they won with the strong hand pass 
from them by the same master. 
Constantinople gives them a strong 
centre of unity, without which 
Turkey in Asia would soon split 
into the anarchy of petty sovereign- 
ties. At the same time, we can- 
not deny, in spite of the learned 
article on the inscription in the 
square of Taurus, which appearedina 
recent number of Fraser,* that those 
whowell know the people themselves, 
affirm that their general belief is in 
a destiny which will, as the circle of 
time rolls on, bring a day when 
they must quit the pleasant palaces 
of Stamboul. hic reek will whis- 

r to you in low tones of the glo 
an ee Redeemer’s on” a 
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the hand lifted up to bless, in the 
glorious temple which Justinian 
raised to Divine Wisdom, which no 
effort of the Moslem can efface ; and 
of his hopes of a time when the 
sanctuary raised where Chrysostom 
and Basil prayed shall be at length 
purified. There are legends of the 
gate through which the conquerors 
must enter the desired city; and 
still do the Moslem victors prefer to 
bury their dead out of their sight 
in the great cemetery of Scutari, 
that when the fatal hour shall come, 
and the crescent shall a second 
time cease to be the emblem of 
Byzantium, the head of the infidel 
may not disturb the last rest of the 
faithful. These are, however, but the 
fancies of victors and vanquished, 
inseparable from such a history, and 
only worth recording, because they 
do not seem utterly devoid of an 
element of poetic beauty. What- 
ever may be the faults of the Turk, 
he stands alone amid the races which 
surround him, alone in honour and 
valour, and even in a certain apti- 
tude for command. Again, as old 
Fuller has it, ‘has the imperial 
eagle been so far from behalding 
the sun, that the half-moon has 
dazzled, yea almost put out, his 
eyes.’ if we have not, in this slight 
sketch, spoken of the Osmanli in 
such terms of admiration as have of 
late been lavished on him, it is not 
that we do not respect his virtues, 
but because, in a narrative of simple 
facts, ‘a bent tree must not be 
drawn as a straight one,’ or the 
truth and utility of history vanishes. 
England and France, as the cur- 
tains of the future roll up, will have 
to undertake the task of healing the 
wounds of this great nation; and 
no physician can deal truly with his 
patient if unjudging friends conceal 
the latent evil. Such an effort, 
should it be successful, will be 
worthy of two mighty nations; and 
it doubtless will be undertaken in 
the spirit of the Athenian law- 
giver, who declared that he gave 
his people ‘not the best laws, but 
the best they could receive,’ and of 
One far greater than Solon, who 
has taught us not to expect the 
harvest before the seed-time, but 
‘first the blade, then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear.’ 


* *Prophecy of the Russians at Constantinople,’ July, 1854. 
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A WEEK ON THE TWEED. 


T was in the budding spring 
month of April, in the year 
185—, that the handsome offer was 
made to us to accompany a valued 
friend, well known in the London 
literary world, to the Tweed, for 
the express purpose of enjoying a 
week’s salmon fishing. 

We have said ‘ handsome offer ;’ 
for in these days, when salmon and 
salmon rivers unfortunately bear so 
small a numerical proportion to 
salmon fishers, the offer of a week’s 
fishing in a river inhabited by these 
monarchs of fresh water is no every- 
day occurrence. The fact is, that 
noblemen, and other men of high 
and low degree, who, if they have 
not long handles to their names, 
have at least long purses, willingly 

ay large sums to rent salmon 
Fsheries ; and thus we believe there 
is not a yard of water in England, 
Treland, or Scotland, famed for 
salmon, free to the unprivileged 
angler. Indeed, an immense in- 
crease of rent is frequently obtained 
from a very limited portion of a 
river, by devoting it exclusively to 
artistical instead of commercial pur- 
poses. It is stated in the Kelso 
Chronicle that the fishings on the 
Tweed at Edinmouth, which some 
years ago brought the annual rent 
of only 21/., have been let recently 
for 210/., which is a striking example 
of the anxiety to secure salmon fish- 
ing, although it can only be had by 
paying a large sum. 

t was not always so. The time 
was, when a man could go forth in 
his own fashion, and, ignoring 
keepers and water-bailiffs, roam 
through many a wild glen, by the 
side of deep streams or babbling 
burns, and say, ‘I will return to 
the haunts of men when I see good.’ 
Now, an angling acquaintance with 
salmon, and in Nesiead with trout 
also, can only be made by means of 
| or interest ; and the disciple 
of old Izaac who is without these 
must be content with the miserable 
and ignoble substitute of putting 
himself at one end of his rod and a 
worm at the other, and patiently 
bearing the contumely of passers-by, 
who re him—and no marvel, 
either—in the same light as a great 


critic looked on this school of an- 
glers. 

We have been frequently amused 
by reading the circulars of certain 
London fishing-tackle makers, in 
which they congratulated their pa- 
trons that the number of anglers is 
rapidly increasing; which fact is, 
we presume, made pleasantly ap- 
parent to them by the increased 
sale of their wares. But we are 
not told that fish increase in the 
same ratio; on the contrary, we 
apprehend that an inverse propor- 
tion exists, and that just as the 
number of anglers increases yearly, 
so do fish decrease. At least, such 
is the result of our piscatorial expe- 
rience in these kingdoms; and we 
are borne out by that of our angling 
friends. With respect to salmon, 
listen to Mr. St. John, a veteran 
angler, to whom every river in Scot- 
land is a familiar scene :— 

It is a matter quite beyond doubt 
that salmon are decreasing every year in 
most of the Scottish rivers. With short- 
sighted cupidity, these valuable fish are 
hunted down, trapped and caught in 
every possible manner; and in conse- 
quence of this reckless destruction, the 
proprietors of some salmon rivers will, 
before many years have elapsed, lose 
the high rents which they now obtain 
from sportsmen and speculators. Pro- 
lific as they are, fish, like other ani- 
mals, must of necessity decrease unless 
allowed fair play and time to breed. 

It is not the angler who injuriously 
thins their number. The salmon is too 
capricious in rising at the fly to make 
this possible. Nor, indeed, do I think 
that any extent of fair river-fishing can 
exterminate them. It is the system of 
stake-net and bag-net fishing which re- 
quires to be better regulated and placed 
under more stringent local laws, As 
the fishing is now carried on, the salmon 
are almost precluded from reaching their 
breeding-grounds. The mouth of every 
river is flanked and hemmed in by 
stake-nets and similar obstructions, 
against which the poor salmon have not 
the least chance. Coasting along the 
shore in search of fresh waters, they find 
a fence which they cannot get through, 
and which leads them directly into an 
ingenious but most iniquitous puzzle of 
atrap. In fact, if the object of proprie- 
tors and renters of rivers was to exter- 
minate salmon, they could not devise 
better means to do so than those now 
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practised. At present, fly-fishing in 
many rivers which were formerly abund- 
antly supplied, is not worth the trouble 
—a mere umbra nominis—excepting 
during the run of grilse; and this can 
only be remedied by a system of unani- 
mous and general preservation of the 
fish. There is no necessity for restrict- 
ing the sport of the fly-fisher. Salmon 
will never be injured to any great extent 
by this mode of taking them; and were 
the net-fishing better regulated, and 
diminished, higher rents would not be 
grudged by the sportsman. 

But although aware that the glory 
of the Tweed, in common with other 
Scottish salmon-rivers, has departed, 
and that there are no longer pools 
full of lustrous fish shouldering each 
other out of the water, yet the river 
is not entirely depopulated, and 
there are still a sufficient number of 
salmon to render angling neither an 
imaginary nor a vain pursuit. 

So we gladly embraced our friend’s 
offer to be his companion for a week, 
and putting aside our books and 
pepest, we slipped quietly out of 

ndon, and turned our face north- 
wards. A journey of more than 
four hundred miles was before us, 
which may now be performed in 
about the same number of hours as 
occupied days in the time of our 
forefathers. True, the country seems 


like a misty dream, while rushing 


over its face like a meteor; but 
when time is a paramount object, 
an express-train is a blessed inven- 
tion. We had written to engage 
rooms at the principal inn at Mel- 
rose; and on our arrival at that 
charming village, we met with that 
welcome from the landlord which a 
contemplated residence of a week 
was likely to call forth. 

Although a railway connects Mel- 
rose with Edinburgh, it has not yet 
had the effect of changing the village 
into a town; and with the exception 
of two or three additional inns to 
meet the wants of summer tourists, 
Melrose appeared little aitered since 
the days of stage-coaches. Our first 
day there was Sunday; and after 
attending morning service in a new 
and picturesque church on the hill 
near the old kirk, we strolled to 
Abbotsford; being, however, at- 
tracted in the first instance to the 
Tweed, whose murmurs fell sweetly 
on the ear. 


Arrived on the banks of that 
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glorious river, we scanned it with 
the eye of an angler. It was in 
admirable order— 

Strong without rage; without o’erflow- 

ing, full ; 

and as we wistfully fathomed with 
eager eyes the watery caverns, we 
peopled them with silvery monsters, 
and longed to make closer acquaint- 
ance with them. Our ichthyological 
population was not entirely a day- 
dream; for, as we gazed, the wave 
below was severed, and from the 
crested foam rose a gleaming light, 
which remained poised for a second 
like a bar of silver bullion in the 
air, and then disappeared beneath 
the tide. It was a fish—and a su- 
perb specimen of Salmo salar—and, 
to our admiring eyes, ‘ fat, fair, and 
forty,’ at least. We waited long, 
hoping to be blessed with another 
glimpse of the brilliant beauty; but 
he came up no more, and we went 
on our way. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, is that 
walk along the sward-clothed banks 
from the suspension-bridge opposite 
Melrose to Melrose bridge :— 

What beauties does Flora disclose, 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed. 

The pictures made by the land- 
scape are as lovely as they are 
varied, and an entire summer day 
might be spent in their contempla- 
tion. The quondam plantations of 
Abbotsford have exemplified the 
old adage of growing while men 
sleep, for they are now more akin 
to esate than to groves. Great 
numbers of goodly trees had been 
recently cut down, and more were 
marked for the axe. But the woods 
are still very thick; and situated as 
they are on the sloping banks, having 
a northern aspect, they wear a 
gloomy appearance. From the same 
circumstance, Abbotsford itself is 
cold and cheerless. Poor Scott 
made two fatal mistakes with respect 
to this place; the one, building it 
at all; the other, erecting it on the 
south side of the Tweed. But his 
impatience to write himself ‘laird’ 
was too great to permit him to wait 
for a better locality. Writing to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Carpenter, 
he says :— 

I have bought, for about 4000/7., a 
property extending along the banks of 
the river Tweed for about _half-a-mile. 
It is very bleak at present, having little 
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to recommend it but the vicinity of the 
river; but as the ground is well adapted 
by nature to grow wood, and is con- 
siderably various in form and appear- 
ance, I have no doubt that by judicious 
plantations it may be rendered a very 
pleasant spot. I intend building a 
small cottage here, being obliged by law, 
as well as induced by inclination, to 
make this country my residence for some 
months every year. This is the greatest 
incident which has lately taken place in 
our domestic concerns, and I assure you 
we are not a little proud of being greeted 
as laird and lady of Abbotsford. 

Again, in a letter on the same 
subject to Miss Joanna Baillie, he 
writes :-— 

My dreams about my cottage go on. 
My present intention is to have only 
two spare bedrooms, with dressing- 
rooms, each of which will on a pinch 
have a couch bed; but I cannot relin- 
quish my Border principle of accommo- 
dating all the cousins and duniwastles, 
who will rather sleep on the chairs, and 
on the floor, and in the hay-loft, than 
be absent when folks are gathered to- 
gether ; and truly I used to think Ashe- 
stiel was very much like the tent of 
Periebanou in the Arabian Nights, that 
suited alike all numbers of company 
equally; ten people fill it at any time, 
and I remember its lodging thirty-two 
without any complaint. 

Alas! for the Jlairdly ambi- 
tion. The little farm became an 
estate—the cottage a vast castellated 
edifice ; ‘no sacrifice appeared too 
much’ to gratify his desires for 
more land; nor was he, as his bio- 
grapher informs us, ‘more able to 
control his minor tastes.’ Indeed, 
he records himself that when ‘ hard 
times affected his patrons, the book- 
sellers, very much,’ he went on 
buying old books, and old armour, 
and all kinds of knick-knackeries as 
usual, adding to what Burns calls— 


A fouth o’ auld nick nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jinglin’-jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont gude, 
And parritch-pats, and auld saut-buckets 
Before the flude. 


But the day of retribution came, 
and he that created all these things 
lived to see their worthlessness, and 
to exclaim, in humility and vexation 
of spirit : ‘I would like to go abroad 
and lay my bones far from the 
Tweed.’ Strange that a man who 


wrote sterner and better things 
than r 
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Songs and sonnets, and rustical rounde- 
lays, 
Framed on fancies and whistled on 
reeds, 

should have made such a wreck of 
his happiness. There is more than 
victuresque architecture and sylvan 
loop in the towers and groves of 
Abbotsford ; to those who view them 
aright, they are eloquent of great 
moral truths. Before entering our 
inn, we renewed our acquaintance 
with Melrose Abbey, which seemed 
as beautiful and perfect as when we 
first gazed on it many years ago. 
The stone which composes this sin- 
gularly elegant and graceful ruin, 
is admirably adapted to do good 
battle against the ravages of time. 
Well would it be if our ecclesiastical 
monuments had no sterner enemy. 
As usual, broad-shouldered Oliver 
is made to bear the brunt of the 
desecration of Melrose; but long 
after he was gathered to his fathers, 
misdirected religious zeal dealt 
heavy blows upon this, the finest 
specimen of ornate Gothic archi- 
tecture in Scotland. 

An elaborate drawing of Melrose 
Abbey, of comparatively modern 
date, represents the niches sur- 
rounding the eastern window of the 
Church filled with oa 
wrought statues, which unhappily 
no longer exist. The sin of their 
destruction rests on a wretched 
Gattonside weaver, who, in a fit of 
mad zeal, ascended one night by 
means of a ladder, and, under cover 
of darkness, knocked off the heads 
and limbs of the figures ; nor did he 
regret the sacrilegious act, for when 
morning came, he went about de- 
claring with great glee that he had 
‘fairly stumpit that vile Paipist 
dirt nou.’ 

Hacked and hewed as the ruin 
has been, its state of preservation 
is really marvellous; it might be 
deemed that the power of decay re- 
verenced the exquisite beauty of 
the structure. 

Some elegant stanzas on the 
Abbey, by Arthur Hallam, whose 
promise of excellence has been pro- 
claimed in undying verse by the 
Poet Laureate, and which were 
printed in a small volume for pri- 
vate circulation, with the motto, 

Vottere in pace alma beata e bella, 


allude to this very feelingly :— 
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I lived an hour in fair Melrose, 

It was not when the pale moonlight 
Its magnifying charm bestows, 

Yet deem I that I viewed it right; 
The wind-swept shadows fast careened, 
Like living things that joyed or feared, 
Adown the sunny Eildon hill, 

And the sweet winding Tweed the dis- 
tance crowned well. 


I coveted that abbey’s doom, 
For if, I thought, the early flowers 
Of our affection may not bloom, 
Like those green hills through count- 
less hours; 
Grant me at least a tardy waning, 
Some pleasure still, in age’s paining; 
Though lines and forms must fade away, 
Still may old Beauty share the empire of 
Decay! 


The lover of the picturesque will 
rejoice that the middle portion of 
this exquisite ruin is no “en ap- 
gem to the uses of a modern 

irk. When Southey visited Mel- 
rose in the early part of this 
century, he was greatly pained 
by the state of the ruin. He 
writes: ‘They have converted the 
middle of the church into a kirk. 
Three windows are patched up with 
miserable glass for this place of 
abomination ; and to show that they 
are not in the right way, one way is 
through the window. I was shown 
an epigram which had been stuck 
up in this abominable place of sacri- 
legious Calvinism :— 


Melrose, within thy sacred shrine 
Angels might once have loved to dwell, 
But now there's not a decent swine 
Would quit his sty for such a cell.’ 


Wandering into the churchyard, 
the south side of which is built with 


monuments and headstones, we 
stumbled over the grave of Scott's 
henchman, honest Tom Purdie, who 
after a long and faithful service of 
twenty-two years, died in 1829, at 
the age of sixty-two. Scott deeply 
deplored the ee of his trusty fol. 
lower—‘I have lost,’ he writes to 
Cadell, ‘ my old and faithful servant 
—my factotum—and am so much 
shocked, that I really wish to be 
uit of the country and safe in town. 
have this day laid him in the 
ve.” 

How much he was esteemed, 
separ from these holy words from 
holy writ, which are engraved on his 
tomvstone— 
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Thou hast been faithful 
Over a few things, 

I will make thee ruler 
Over many things. 


Our thoughts were full of Tom, 
as we strutted to our inn, when 
looking up we beheld his nephew, 
John Purdie, who had come down, 
attired in his best Sunday suit, 
from his cottage to bid us welcome, 
and to take our instructions for the 
morrow. We bade him ascend to 
our sitting-room, and putting before 
him a glass of Glenlivet, the exqui- 
site flavour of which his palate 
seemed fully to appreciate, asked 
the all-important questions as to the 
state of the river, and the prospect 
of sport. Theriver was pronounced 
to be very low—the fish to be very 
scarce. "The latter information we 
were quite prepared to hear, but 
were not sorry to find it somewhat 
modified by a prospect being held 
out that it was quite possible we 
might take a few ‘ saumon.’ 

Then, with a pardonable love for 
all things appertaining to the ‘ craft,’ 
we exhibited our Cockney flies, 
which were lauded as ‘ gude heuks;’ 
and after another glass being tossed 
off to good luck on the morrow, 
Purdie departed, promising to make 
his appearance in the morning after 
breakfast. 

That night we slept dreamily— 
not that we started up in an agony 
of apprehension, lest a monstrum 
horrendum ingens of a fish, was 
about to dissolve partnership with 
us without mutual consent; but we 
were filled with fond, and it might 
be vain, imaginings of our deeds on 
the coming day. 

The early morning saw us up and 
out; and oh, how sweet was the 
incense of the country. It is when 
just emancipated from the toils and 
anxieties of London life, that a holi- 
day amidst rural scenes is replete 
with enjoyment. Existence in itself 
is intense bliss, provided the animal 
machinery is in effective working 
order. And how different was the 
part that we played at the morning 
repast to that generally enacted in 
London. No ghost of a breakfast 
was that set before us by the host 
of the ‘George,’ but a substantial 
meal, embodying all things fittin 
and appertaining unto a Scottis 
morning repast. Being well aware 
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that hard work was before us, we 
set-to with the zeal of Crabbe’s 
Squire Tovell, who 


Laid at once a pound upon his plate, 


and felt, when we had concluded our 
repast, that our inner man was fitted 
for great efforts. 

At the appointed time, Purdie 
and his assistant appeared accoutred 
for the river, and drawing on our 
warranted waterproof boots, which 
we had brought from London, we 
set forth full of hope and spirits. 
Our first destination was the Carry 
Wheel, a celebrated salmon cast u 
the river, not far from Abbotsford. 
Arrived there, we were not long in 
setting up our tackle, and rod-armed 
we entered the river, prepared in 
spirit to hope all things and to en- 
dure all things. But, alas, our 
heroic resolves were put to flight in 
the most ignoble manner. For we 
had not been ten minutes in the 
water before an indescribable but 
most uncomfortable sensation below 
our knees gave us strong reasons 
for believing that, whatever our 
bootmaker might have said respect- 
ing the integrity of his boots, they 
evinced no disposition to oppose 
stern hydraulic laws, and that in 
obedience to those laws, the subtle 
fluid was passing through certain 
openings, holes, or cracks, we knew 
not which, and filling the space be- 
tween our legs and the encasing 
leather. 

As befitted the dignity of a 
Salmo salar angler, we continued to 
throw our fly unheeding, or pre- 
tending to unheed, the rapid ac- 
quaintance which our nether limbs 
were making with the rushing flood, 
until the icy coldness of the water 
so cramped and benumbed us that 
we were constrained to make our 
misfortunes known to our attendant, 
and to confess that it was not in the 
power of our poor Cockney flesh to 
remain longer in the water, although 
by relinquishing our amphibious ex- 
istence, we felt that our chance of 
ne asalmon would be greatly 
narrowed. For however well a 
trouter may get on by keeping to 
the banks of his river, the salmon 
fisher can rarely be successful by 
fishing from dry land; and should 
the waters in which his sport lies be 
broad, he will do well to remember 
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that the greater the number of his 
waistcoat buttons that are immersed, 
the better will be his chance of 
effecting a capture. 

Our gillie was a humane man, 
and took immediate pity on our 
misfortunes. ‘We will go to Pur- 
die,’ said he, ‘and get proper fishing 
boots.’ So we trudged along in 
our water-logged boots, to the 
charming cottage of that celebrated 
fisherman, of which, judging by its 
position and the healthy hue of its 
inhabitants, one might truly say— 


Physician never lifted latch. 


Arrived there, we shall never for- 
get the operation of drawing, or 
rather of tearing off those cursed 
boots. How it happened that our 
legs were not wrenched off, has 
ever been to us a deep anatomical 
problem, proving, however, beyond 
all dispute, that our limbs are made 
of stout stuff.- There were four 
pairs of hands tugging simultane- 
ously at us, and for a long time so 
ineffectually, that it was coolly pro- 
— to hang the gentleman up by 
1is heels so that the water might 
drain off, and ourselves be drawn 
vertically out of the confounded 
leathers. 

At length, after many fits of im- 
moderate laughter, a divorce was 
effected, and we had the inexpres- 
sible satisfaction of finding our 
nether extremities in a pair of 
Purdie’s boots, which long expe- 
rience had proved to be water- 
proof. 

We now set to work with re- 
doubled vigour, and were soon 
thigh-deep in the rolling Tweed, 
but as dry as if we had been on 
terra firma. Our scene of opera- 
tions was the Carry Wheel, a famous 
east in the Pavilion water, where 
many a fine fish has been lured from 
its watery caves by ‘ Meg-with-the- 
muckle-mouth,’ and found but too 
late that Meg’s mouth was not 
quite as palatable as it seemed. 

We have a very affectionate re- 
membrance of the ‘Carry Wheel’ 
cast; for there it was that we first 
made acquaintance with Tweed sal- 
mon. We had thrown our fly round 
half-a-dozen times, when our eyes 
were blessed by that peculiar heav- 
ing of the water, followed by a 
break pleasant and beauteous to 
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behold, and this again by a silver- 
like wedge, which, after a moment’s 
intense anxiety, we felt had formed 
close partnership with our line. 
And truly, the completion of a gal- 
vanic circuit does not send a greater 
thrill through the human frame than 
is felt when a huge salmon has 
formed contact with your nerves by 
sundry terrific tugs at your line. 
It is a moment—no, an eternity— 
of bewildering excitement, from 
which the most patriarchal angler 
is not entirely exempt. 

Well, we had hooked our fish; of 
that there was no doubt, for 


Down the stream like levin’s gleam, 
The fleggit salmon flew ; 


we after him, as best we could, 
dashing and splashing through the 
water, utterly heedless whether we 
were thigh or breast-deep; and 
thus, at a distressingly fast pace, 
we went on, wondering when our 
fish would cry ‘Enough!’ and taking 
advantage of every opportunity to 
gain a yard of line. At length, to 
our great joy, Salmo salar cried a 
halt; and, shaking his tail, went 


down, plummet fashion, to depths 
profound. 

This is at all times distressing ; 
but when your fish happens to be 
of Titanic proportions, such a man- 
ceuvre becomes positively embar- 


rassing. There is, however, a grain 
of comfort in your position; for 
you may pretty safely assume that 
our fish is well hooked, and that, 
1aving endeavoured to divest his 
jaws of their feathery ornament, he 
betakes himself, in a fit of sulky 
desperation, to his watery caves. 
But beware, at the same time, of 
reckoning too securely on the firm- 
ness of your hold, or the strength 
of your tackle. Your fish may 
have strategically ensconced him- 
self behind a rock, the sharp corner 
of which is acting, file-like, on your 
line, and just as you fondly flatter 
yourself that your salmon is all obe- 
dience to your wishes, your line 
springs lithely into the air, hookless, 
and of course fishless. This is, in 
piscatorial language, being cut; and 
we must say that it is one of the 
unkindest ewfs imaginable. A safer 
course is to throw stones into the 
water where you conceive your fish 
to be reposing, and thus provoke 
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him again to battle. We have 
practised this very successfully; and 
the present occasion formed no ex- 
ception; for after sundry unmis- 
takable hints, our fish broke from 
his watery cover, and though his 
first rush showed him to be as fresh 
as ever, his strength eventually suc- 
cumbed to patience and skill, and 
we had the pleasure, at the expira- 
tion of three-quarters of an hour, of 
beholding him lying on the pebbly 
strand 
Dead, but not sullied or deformed by 
death, 
That seemed to pity what he could not 
spare. 

Our prize weighed twelve and a- 
half pounds, which, in these dege- 
nerate salmon-days, is a good fish, 
ranging considerably above the ave- 
rage weight of Tweed salmon. 

Our capture put us in excellent 
spirits, and terminated the possibi- 
lity of a blank day, as hateful a fact 
to the salmon-fisher as to the fox- 
hunter. 

We were soon in the water again, 
fishing cannily, as advised, the cast 
just above Melrose-bridge, which 
had the reputation of being inha- 
bited by more than one very distin- 
guished fish. 

Whether we were favoured by a 
visit from one of these or not, we 
cannot say, but we had the pleasure 
of rising and hooking a large fish, 
which threw us into a state of 
feverish excitement, the remem- 
brance of which even now makes us 
somewhat breathless. 

In utterly forgetting that there 
are two arches to Melrose-bridge, 
and that it was quite as likely that 
our fish would rush Saumale the 
most distant arch in his passage 
down the river as through that 
nearest to us, we allowed him too 
much line, of which he took im- 
mediate advantage, and, shooting 
through the dreaded arch, he 
brought our line against the edge 
of the rough stone pier, which soon 
ieenileahal mer hopes and fears, by 
severing our link of connexion in a 
very summary manner. 

We have no doubt but that we 
looked inexpressibly foolish, as we 
walked to the river bank, with our 
line shorn of its fair proportions. 
However we bore the catastrophe 
heroically, if not philosophically, 
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and, putting our tackle in order, 
went to work again. 

Our mishap recals to mind a fish- 
ing adventure that befel a friend of 
ours, in a famous Scottish river, 
somewhat similar to our own in its 
commencement, but terminating 
much more successfully. 

He had struck a huge fish, which, 
rolling round disdainfully, made a 
harlequin-like leap through a water- 
worn hole in a rock, and then 
whizzed away down the river, like 
a rocket. The sides of the hole 
happening fortunately to be smooth, 
his line was not abraded, but ran 
out glibly, until the fast-revolving 
wheel gave evidence that but little 
more remained to run out. It was 
a moment of peculiar embarrass- 
ment: but salmon-fishing tactics, 
like those of generals, have often to 
be settled without much time for 
deliberation. Our friend, seeing 
that there was no hope of bringing 
his fish to a stand-still, and being, 
of course, unable to follow it down 
the river, drew out his knife and 
severed his line just as it was run 
out. Of course it quickly disap- 
peared from his sight, leaving his 
rod mournfully widowed. 

But although the partnership be- 
tween salmo and himself was now 
dissolved, he did not despair of re- 
newing it. Remaining to watch the 
river he sent his gillie to a farm- 
house, in search of a pitchfork, with 
which the latter, after a consider- 
able time, returned. Divesting the 
prongs of the handle, he converted 
the former into a species of double 
hook, and securing it to a long 
cord, commenced raking for his 
line. After many failures he at 
length succeeded ‘in recovering his 
property, and, cautiously re-adjust- 
ing his tackle, he had not only the 
satisfaction of finding that the sal- 
mon was still hooked, but sueceeded 
in killing him, after a tough battle 
of three hours, during which give 
and take went on fora distressingly 
long time, with very dubious a 
vantage to the parties. 

We were more successful below 
Melrose Bridge, as we killed a couple 
of fresh run fish, the one five, and 
the other six pounds ; and with these 
captures concluded our first day’s 
sport on the Tweed. 
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The succeeding days offered about 
the same average take. One day 
only was a blank, and this was aec- 
counted for by the profusion of 
‘powthered lawyers aboot, which 
said legal gentlemen were puffy 
white clouds ; said to be, according 
to Purdie’s high authority, and that 
of the gilly fraternity, most anta- 
gonistic to success. 

It is always satisfactory to the 
feelings of a sportsman to be told, 
that if he fails to fill his bag or his 
creel, it is not attributable to his 
want of skill, but to causes over 
which he has no control. 

Our spoil during the week 
amounted to seventeen salmon, the 
largest of which weighed fourteen 
pounds. This number, in former 
years, would not have been esteemed 
an extraordinary day’s sport, but 
now it is considered a very fair 
week's performance. 

Of course we feasted daily on our 
spoil, which, under the hands of the 
excellent cook of the ‘George,’ came 
to table in various delicious guises ; 
and though it may not be quite 
sportsmanlike to feed on one’s own 
salmon, yet on this occasion we had 
no hesitation in braving criticism. 

Before laying down the pen we 
would again briefly advert to the 
deplorable falling-off in the number 
of salmon, not only in the Tweed 
but in all other rivers. We do 
this because our notice has been 
drawn to a remarkable pam- 
phlet, recently published, on the 
artificial production of fish.* It 
gives an account of the manner in 
which two humble French fisher- 
men, named Gehin and Remy, self- 
taught ichthyologists, having not 
only observed, but felt in a pecuniary 
point of view, the terrible diminu- 
tion in the number of fresh- 
water fish in France, seriously con- 
sidered whether the evil might 
not be abated. Ignorant of the 
successful nature of experiments 
which had previously been made in 
breeding fish artificially—which, 
strange to say, have never been 
practically carried out—they hitupon 
the same method as had been em- 
ployed in Scotland and elsewhere; 
and in a short time filled a piece of 
water which they had formed in the 
department of the Vosges, where 


* The Artificial Production of Fish. By Piscarius. Reeve and Co. 
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they resided, with ‘ between five and 
six million trout, aged from one to 
three years.’ This was in 1842-3, 
and 1844. From this stock they 
replenished the rivers and streams 
in various parts of France, and at 
the end of a few years, their opera- 
tions became of such magnitude and 
importance as to command the at- 
tention of the French Government. 
Gehin and Remy were summoned 
to Paris, and taken into the employ- 
ment of the State, at good salaries ; 
their duty being, first to stock such 
rivers as should be directed; and 
next, to teach their system to the 
peasantry. Under their manage- 
ment, rivers have been again stocked 
with salmon—hear this, ye salmon 
fishers !—and trout, and lakes and 
ponds have rejoiced in multitudes 
of carp, perch, tench, and pike. In 
short, an abundance of good and 
wholesome food has been created, 
and so successful have been the 
labours of these humble fishermen, 
that we are told, in the publication 
alluded to, that ‘they were treated 
as men who have made a great 
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scientific discovery, and secured an 
immense benefit to their country. 
Savans vied with each other in do- 
ing them honour ; and the President 
of the Republic and his ministers 
made them dine at their tables, and 
figure at their receptions.’ 

When it is remembered that the 
ancient Greeks and Romans were 
evidently aware of the importance 
of breeding fish artificially—we read 
that Octavius bred gilt heads in the 
sea ‘like corn upon the ground’—it 
is not a little remarkable that the 
practical carrying out of so important 
a branch of domestic economy should 
have been entirely neglected in mo- 
dern times, and that it should have 
been reserved for two obscure fish- 
ermen to revive the art. 

If the Tweed proprietors could 
be prevailed upon to combine toge- 
ther to put down poaching, and to 
stock their barren waters according 
to the method of the French fisher- 
men, we have no hesitation in saying 
that in a few years the ancient, 
and now almost fabulous, glories 


of the Tweed would be revived. 


THIRTY-ONE TO FIFTEEN. 


(yo planet runs through liquid space 
And sweeps us with her in the race, 
While wrinkles gather on my face, 
And Hebe-bloom on thine, Charlie! 
Hebe-bloom on thine! 
Our sun with his encircling spheres 
Around the Pleiad-sun careers, 
While unto thee with mustering years 
Come hopes which I resign, Charlie! 
Hopes which I resign! 


*T were sweet for me to keep thee still 
Reclining half-way up the hill ; 
But time will not obey my will, 
And upward thou must climb, Charlie! 
Upward thou must climb! 
*Twere sweet to pause on this descent, 
To wait for thee, and pitch my tent ; 
But march I must with shoulders bent 
Yet farther from my prime, Charlie! 
Farther from my prime. 


I shall not tread thy battle-field, 
Nor see thy blazon on thy shield ; 
Take thou the sword I cannot wield, 
And earn the prize I miss, Charlie! 
Earn the prize I miss! 
Be fairer, braver, more admired, 
So win a bride by all desired ; 
But tell her who thy soul inspired 
With dreams of love and bliss, Charlie! 
Dreams of love and bliss. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—THEIR DISCIPLINE AND 
INSTRUCTION. 


HOSE who take an interest in 
the England of the future— 
and there are many such among the 
readers of Fraser—may look back 
with some satisfaction on the events 
of the last few months. However 
doubtful, however distant, may be 
the issue of the present struggle, 
however great the sacrifice of useful 
measures to the Moloch of War, 
there is no tendency to trifle with 
the claims of the rising or the coming 
generations. ‘The spring and sum- 
mer of the year 1854 have been pro- 
lific beyond example in educational 
discussions, lectures, and confer- 
ences. Whewell, Faraday, and 
names second only to these, have 
scattered the rich seed of their long 
experience and scientific knowledge; 
the young men of London have lis- 
tened within the walls of Exeter 
Hall to the accents of a Stephen, a 
Stanley, and a Hugh Miller; Mr. 
Maurice has flung himself with re- 
newed energy upon the neglected 
working classes; the Society of 
Arts have inaugurated their inte- 
resting educational exhibition ; and 
last, not least, we have seen the 
opening of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. Within those walls of 
crystal many arts may be studied, 
much instruction gathered: one les- 
son few can enter them without 
learning—the most careless school- 
boy and the most self - satisfied 
teacher must each bring away a sense 
of his own ignorance and deficiencies; 
the conviction that there are fair and 
wide worlds of knowledge to which 
he is still a stranger. 

So far, it is well: we rejoice that 
the thunder-cloud of war, though 
big with the fate of ancient empires 
and aspiring dynasties, has not ob- 
literated the features and blinded 
us to the interests of the nearer 
landscape; that we have not yet 
been deafened by the cannon’s roar 
to the less imperious demands of 
home and home-duties. We have 
not thrown upon posterity the cost 
of external strife; may we not 
shrink from meeting other obliga- 
tions than those of war; from deal- 
ing fearlessly and honestly with 
questions which we cannot postpone 
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without leaving behind us burdens 

reater than enhanced taxes and a 
a he pension-list — wounds 
which no financier can heal, or State- 
craft remedy ! 

For the need is sore: and while 
questions are ‘ventilating,’ as the 
saying is, the world moves on, and 
materials are accumulating for a 
fresh census. Meantime, while 
much that is said and written is 
universal and catholic, nearly all 
that is done is isolated and frag- 
mentary. Rival Church parties 
raise their rival training-schools in 
town and country; the growin 
energies of the institution at Knek 
ler Hall are restrained and withered 
by the frown of the clergy, ihe sus- 
picions of the Dissenters, and the 
fears of Government. Here, the 
manager of a commercial company 
happens to be a man of rare energy 
and goodness, and England is startled 
at the success of the Belmont factory 
schools. There, an enlightened cler- 
gyman, of moderate means, starts 
an agricultural school, which rapidly 
becomes self-supporting. Late 
events have not been without their 
use; and the feeling grows, that 
something more of mental training 
than penny newspapers or me- 
chanics’ institutes can furnish would 
be well for the Preston operative 
and the agricultural serf. Bat here 
the agreement ends; and all is dis- 
eord. High Church, Low Church, 
Broad Church, Manchester, the 
Dissenter, the Roman Catholic, the 
advocate of centralization, the eulo- 
gizer of the voluntary system, all 
shout their different nostrums, and 
decry their neighbours’. Every 
man’s hand is against his brother. 
Successive governments fold their 
hands, and are mute: they differ 
among one another—are divided, 
perhaps, each in his own breast-—and 
the expression ‘ Educational Ques- 
tion’ has become a terror to all who 
move the machine of Parliament; 
and myriads die untaught that 
Cabinets may live. 

But after a glance at this chec- 
quered field of light and shade, sug- 
gestive alike of comfort and dismay, 
of hope and of misgiving, let us 
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turn our eyes nearer home, and con- 
fine our view at present to those 
great educational establishments 
where so large a number of the 
youth of our middle and upper 
classes pass, for good or evil, so 
large and so important a portion of 
their lives. 

We shall use the word ‘public 
school’ neither in its widest mean- 
ing, as including every decayed 
county grammar-school, nor in any 
arbitrary and fantastic sense which 
fashion or caprice may assign to it. 
We shall look on the word as com- 
prehending all schools which are in 
receipt of funds from a foundation, 
royal, episcopal, or private, admi- 
nistered for their benefit by trustees, 
and which rank sufficiently high in 
public estimation to attract a consi- 
derable number of scholars, and to 
have won a name at the university 
or in the world. The peculiar influ- 
ence of these schools on English 
society has been often remarked. 
Our countrymen north of the Tweed 
wonder at the vast number of 
English families whose sons leave 
the } parental roof at the early age at 
which the ploughboy’s schooling 
ends, and are entrusted, with short 
intervals, to the care of strangers, 
till the dawn of manhood.  Fo- 
reigners regard these institutions as 
among the most national and dis- 
tinctive products of the English soil. 
We have on our table avolume of two 
hundred pages, written by a Prus- 
sian* of high reputation in his own 
country, nearly the whole of which is 
devoted to the subject of our public 
schools ; and those of us who shrink 
from the original may thankfully 
accept from Mr. Arnold a transla- 
tion which forms no slight addition 
to the untold debt which English 
education owes to his father. It is 
no wonder that the size and influ- 
ence of these schools should strike 
a foreigner. - Taking only the larger 
and better knowninstitutions—Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Bir- 
mingham, Marlborough—with the 
London schools—Westminster, the 


* German Letters on English Education, by Dr. 


W. D. Arnold. Longmans. 1854. 
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Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, and Mer- 
chant Tailors’; and including the 
somewhat different establishments 
of King’s College School and Chel- 
tenham College; it will be found 
that the number of boys between 
the ages of twelve and nineteen who 
are at one time growing up within 
their walls, or under their teaching, 
amounts to considerably above 3000; 
and this without mentioning schools 
like Bury, Bedford, Sherborne, 
Repton, and a host of others,+ some 
of considerable present importance, 
many with a great future before 
them, could they be freed from the 
evils of mismanagement and mis- 
appropriation. 

It is not our intention to give 
anything like a detailed history 
of our public schools; still less to 
undertake the invidious task of dis- 
cussing their comparative merits. 
We shall be content if we can point 
out a few of the broader features 
which they possess in common, and 
touch on one or two of the questions 
which have been discussed, with 
»xerhaps more zeal than knowledge, 
- the press and “public generally. 
With a general description of an 
English school, we need scarcely 
trouble our readers. We all know 
—readers of University Reform de- 
bates only too well—that William 
of Wykeham and Henry VI. were 
the founders of Winchester and 
Eton, in the days when masses were 
sung by an unreformed clergy; that 
Harrow and Rugby date from the 
Elizabethan era, and owe their 
origin to the liberality of two Pro- 
testants of humbler grade. Time 
has done its work ; and the lapse of 
centuries has in each case brought 
changes which would startle the 
great or good departed. The royal 
and episcopal bequests have neither 
been absorbed by a chapter nor 
squandered by a corporation; no 
sacrilegious squire or contractor has 
laid hands on the green fields and 
London streets which were the 
legacy of Lawrence Sherriffe or 
John Lyon. But the weak king, the 
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+ The number of existing Collegiate and Grammar Schools for boys, in England 


and Wales, amounts to 553. 
ployed i in the census of 1851. 
ancient languages ; 


Of these, only 487 made returns to the officers em- 
Of this number 348 profess to give instruction in the 
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wealthy prelate, and the thriving 
citizen, each sowed a seed that was 
to germinate beyond his expecta- 
tions. The king’s school for poor 
scholars was to grow into the nursery 
of poets, statesmen, and warriors— 
of Gray, Canning, and Wellesley ; 
the modest grammar-school, where 
the future tradesmen and farmers 
of a humble market-town were to 
sit on worn benches, and con the 
rudiments of a learned tongue, was 
to become the resort of youths from 
the most distant provinces of a 
greater empire than Elizabeth’s—to 
be ennobled in these latter days by 
the association of a great name and 
a revered memory. 

The progress of this change in 
the destinies of our schools is, we 
believe, identical in all. The in- 
crease in the value of the original 
bequest having augmented the sala- 
ries of the masters, distinguished 
scholars were attracted to preside 
over them ; the educational standard 
was gradually raised; parents from 
a distance sought and obtained per- 
mission to send their sons to be 
educated, at their own expense, side 
by side with the recipients of the 
founder’s charity; the growing 
number of these foreign immigrants 
supplied funds for the payment of 
the increased staff of teachers re- 
quired ; the school rose in fame as 
it rose in numbers, till, in all our 
larger schools, the number of boys 
on the original foundation has been 
far exceeded by that of the incomers. 
‘Collegers’ form but a handful among 
the hundreds of Eton; the casual 
visitor to Rugby and Harrow 
is amazed at hearing that these 
great schools, with their numerous 
and substantial boarding-houses, 
were originally (and are still, in 
many respects) essentially day- 
schools. 

The question will at once occur 
to our readers, how far have the 
original charities been wrested from 
the class for which they were de- 
signed, and made over to others 
who have no claim to them? The 
full discussion of this question we 
must defer to another opportunity ; 
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changes have taken place, or are in 
contemplation, aed may outstrip 
our comments. The task of recon- 
ciling a founder’s wishes with a state 
of things of which the founder never 
dreamed, is no easy one. A single 
case will show how, even in a com- 
ree late and Protestant foun- 

ation, a literal adherence to a 
founder’s words is often the surest 
means of defeating his purpose. 
Lawrence Sherriffe founded Rugby 
School in the year 1567, for the free 
instruction of the children of the 
inhabitants of that town and the 
adjacent villages, in grammar. He 
little thought that those fields near 
London which he dedicated to the 
service of his townsmen would one 
day rise to the value of metropolitan 
building-ground; still less that the 
cumbrous and perilous travelling of 
his own day would give place to the 
swift and easy mail-coach; that 
England would be traversed by 
railways, of which his own town 
would be almost the central point; 
or lastly, that a day would come 
when grammar (by which historians 
and lawyers tell us he meant Latin 
grammar) would cease to be the 
natural food for the class for whom 
he designed his school. Yet so it 
is; and, at this moment, an easy 
journey and the rental of a house 
will convert the orphan of the In- 
dian officer, the victim of the sword 
or pestilence, or the child of the 
widow from the Land’s End, into 
inhabitants of the founder’s town, 
and thankful and worthy recipients 
of a gratuitous education. We may 
sigh over the singular fatality that 
mocks so many — past and 

resent, to raise the education of the 
part of our middle class; we 
cannot be content with a state of 
things which enriches indeed the 
tradesman’s purse, but offers an 
education in most cases, and with 
some brilliant exceptions, as useless 
as it is unpalatable to his children. 
But we doubt whether we ought not 
to congratulate the founder's shade 
on the slow action of ages which 
has converted a local into a world- 
wide charity, and raised a village 





* Such an attempt has been recently made at Harrow by establishing, we believe, 


& separate department for the education of this special class. 


We rejoice to hear 


that it has been thus far successful, and we trust that the example set by Dr. 


Vaughan will be followed in schools where the local claims are at least as strong as 
they are at Harrow. 
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school to something like the position 
of a national institution. 

Let us now pass the threshold, and 
look round at the life and occupa- 
tions of the citizens of these little 
worlds. It is at once clear that the 
great numbers congregated there 
cannot, we may add, ought not, to 
live under one roof. In order to 
avoid confusion or misstatements, 
we will take the case of Eton, Har- 
row, and Rugby. In the former, 
the Foundation ee ys, the ‘Collegers’ 
as they are called (their schoolfel- 
lows designate them by a more fami- 
liar name), live together in the 
building properly called the Col- 
lege; in the two latter, they reside 
with their parentsin thetown. But 
the great majority are boarders in 
different houses: in the first named 
school for the most part, in the two 
latter, we believe, universally, in the 
houses of masters. The numbers in 
a single house vary from the mini- 
mum of four or five living entirely 
with their private tutor, as in some 
eases at Harrow, to the maximum of 
seventy in the head-master’s house 
at Rugby. But about forty is the 
ordinary limit of a Rugby boarding- 
house ; a somewhat smaller number 
is usual at Eton and Harrow. We 
now come to a feature destined, we 
earnestly trust, to be common to all 
our larger schools. At Eton every 
boy has a small room which answers 
the purpose of dormitory and study; 
at Harrow and Rugby, the separate 
or double study, with the bedroom 
common to a larger number, is al- 
most universal. Those who are 
acquainted with school-life will not 
lightly estimate the importance of 
securing to every boy, as much as 
possible, the great benefit of a few 
square feet which he can call his 
own; desirable as it is for all, for 
older boys we cannot but think it an 
essential. But to passon: all these 
houses are fully incorporated into 
the school system, and are alike sub- 
ject to the central authority of the 
aws of the school, as regards the 
hours of meals, of ‘locking-in’ for 
the night, of school lessons and dis- 
cipline generally; in other words, 
within the walls of the school no dis- 
tinction of house is recognised. But 
they form, in a manner, separate and 
distinct societies, living, as their in- 
mates do, each within his own house 
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—a house which has its own charac- 
ter, its own traditions of honour or 
dishonour, its club for cricket or 
football, its own library, its own bye- 
laws, and, generally speaking, its 
own tutor. Such schools present, 
in fact, a striking resemblance to the 
university system: with the impor- 
tant difference that here the central 
authority is in full vigour and in- 
fluence, not overridden and extin- 
guished by the encroachments of the 
separate societies. 

Ve will now ask what is the 
machinery by which order and dis- 
cipline are maintained among these 
large masses of boys and young men 
—broken up, indeed, into groups by 
the system of boarding-houses, but 
associating freely in school work and 
school amusements. First, there is 
the head-master: the embodiment, 
so to speak, as well as the enforcer 
of alone written and unwritten, 
of the place; the ultimate referee in 
all matters of school discipline. He 
is always a clergyman, if not of ne- 
cessity, yet in deference to a public 
feeling with which few will quarrel. 
He is appointed, out of a throng of 
distinguished candidates, by a body 
of noblemen, gentlemen, or clergy ; 
a class which, though open to the 
objection of being, perhaps, but 
little versed in educational matters, 
has the advantage of being free from 
the suspicion of sordid motives or 
local prejudices. How important 
are the duties, how heavy the re- 
sponsibilities of the post to which 
har elect, will be understood if we 
remember that in the hands of the 
head-master is placed the appoint- 
ment of assistant-masters; the in- 
struction of the sixth or highest 
form, together with, in most cases, 
the pastoral superintendence of the 
me school, including preaching, 
which the office of Chaplain implies. 
Discernment, uprightness, learning, 
piety, are but a few among the rare 
virtues which the post demands. 
There is a large, we think an over- 
tasked, staff of assistant classical 
masters, most of them in orders, 
some laymen: but all, in theory 
or practice, according to the judg- 
ment or integrity of the head- 
master, chosen from among the most 
promising members of either univer- 
sity. Upon their efficient teaching 
and moral influence, being, as they 
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are for the most part, masters of 
boarding-houses and private tutors, 
as well as masters in the school, the 
moral and intellectual welfare of the 
place must largely depend. There 
is also a small, we trust an increas- 
ing, number of masters devoted to 
the special subjects of mathematics 
and modern languages: even the 
claims of physical science are, at last, 
beginning to be recognised. 
These are details in which the 
poe may feel little interest; we 
1ave but to mention the words ‘ fag 
ging’ or ‘ monitorial system’ to rouse 
the flagging attention of our readers. 
We cannot offer them such stimu- 
lating fare as they would find in the 
columns of some of our contempo- 
raries of the press. We shall neither 
startle nor horrify our reader; but 
we hope to interest him, possibly to 
convince him; at all events to win 
him to judge the system by its daily 
action and alia results; not by 
an exceptional failure or a string of 
fictions. The avidity with which 
the most baseless stories are believed 
and commented on by well-meaning 
writers, and our present appeal to 
the patience of our readers, must 
be justified by the same plea—the 
prevailing ignorance on the part of 
the public of the real state of the 
case, and the confusion of ideas which 
springs from that ignorance. Nor, 
perhaps, is this ignorance to be won- 
dered at. Up to a period within the 
memory of living men of middle age, 
public schools stood on a very if. 
ferent footing to the position which 
they now occupy. Some that have 
since attained to eminence were 
scarcely known beyond the limits of 
their own county; not only the 
numbers frequenting them, but the 
class from which those numbers were 
drawn, have undergone a striking 
change. The more thoughtful hesi- 
tated to entrust their sons to a so- 
ciety which reflected but too faith- 
fully the worst vices of our upper 
classes. The earnest men to whom 
England owed her awakening from 
the orthodox slumbers of the eigh- 
teenth century either looked on them 
with aversion, or denounced them 
loudly. Cowper's Tirocinium lay on 
their tables; its dark pictures were 
impressed on hearts that mourned 
for the poet’s sufferings, and were 
elevated by the poet’s faith. It was 
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felt, and rightly felt, that the Chris- 
tian parent could not send ‘his son to 
a godless school. Add to this that 
the middle classes were terribly 
straitened by the war and the 
commercial policy of the time; that 
cheap education was not offered by 
our leading public schools ; and that 
many who sneered at Wilberforce 
and Milner as Methodists, quailed 
before the sacrifice of introducin 
their sons to the society of a youthful 
aristocracy at the cost of half their 
income. Itis only of late years that 
these objections have given way; 
partly, no doubt, to the general in- 
crease of wealth and the reduction 
of educational expenses ; but in at 
least as great a degree to the raised 
tone iat more Christian feeling 
which has pervaded our great 
schools, old and new. An improve- 
ment has taken place which we do 
not scruple to characterize as a re- 
volution ; worked, in the first place, 
by the large heart and Christian 
energy of Thomas Arnold, whose 
most cherished and acknowledged 
instrument was the ve a 
which the last year has done so muc 
to discredit in the eyes of superficial 
observers ; but on whose progressive 
and improved working we found our 
main hopes of raising higher than it 
has yet risen, the tone and standard 
of our public schools. 

It is quite clear that where three 
or four boys get together, to say no- 
thing of a larger number, they will 
have their own views, principles, and 
practices. Be they ever so good, 
they will not sacrifice themselves for 
others as their mothers do; they 
will have, at best, an inordinate re- 
spect for personal strength and agi- 
lity ; they will often take a provok- 
ingly distorted view of the actions 
and motives of their elders. Now, 
for 3 or 4, read 30 or 40, or 300 or 
400, and withdraw home influence, 
so potent for good, so potent, alas! 
sometimes for evil. Now, what are 
the main evils to be guarded against 
in such a society? Let the mother 
watch her nursery, and she will tell 
you of one; the innate, we had al- 
most said the mysterious, tendency 
to abuse coal strength and size, 
to torment, tease, and tyrannize over 
the younger and weaker. The na- 
tional and healthy taste for outdoor 
games and exercise, indirectly, we 
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think, adds to this; at all events, it 
brings into hourly prominence any 
superiority of muscle, nerve, and 
endurance; and the little fellow of 
three or four is prouder of being able 
to double his fist than to lisp his 
hymn or spell his name. Other 
dangers we need not particularize. 
The prospect of our children grow- 
ing up into tyrants and oppressors is 
gloomy enough ; if we can meet this, 
we have done something. 

Now, of course, we can keep our 
child at home: he may grow up 
under his mother’s eye; his amuse- 
ments and his work may be under 
his father’s direction ; we may choose 
his playmates; and, if very fortu- 
nate or discerning, may possibly 
avoid a fatal blunder in the choice. 
But the wise father knows that, in 
all probability, other duties will 
compel him to neglect his boy; 
moreover, his son has to win his 
way in the world, or to fill a respon- 
sible positionamong his countrymen; 
and whether he is to encounter life’s 
arduous struggle, or.its more ensnar- 
ing and more deadly pleasures, he 
feels that a sterner discipline and a 
wider field is desirable, than his 
quiet home and his sisters’ society 
can give. He would fain send him 
to a public school, for the boy has 
talents and may distinguish himself; 
but he reads in a religious news- 

per, whose more than papal claims 
te Infallibility he has not yet ven- 
tured to call in question, that a sys- 
tem of organized oppression, estab- 
lished by Dr. Arnold (of whose vital 
Christianity the newspaper writer 
has the strongest doubts), is still 
maintained at Rugby and Harrow, 
is spreading fast elsewhere; and, as 
he cannot afford to entrust his son 
to a first-rate private tutor, he has 
recourse to a grammar school in the 
next market town, administered by 
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the curate, and free from the slight- 
est taint of the ‘monitorial system.’ 
His son, on his return home, says 
very little of the bullying, still less 
of the far worse evils which exist 
there: reaches, in time, the top of 
the school, and remains there listless 
and stagnant; without either the 
incentives to exertion supplied by 
emulation, or those which spring in- 
sensibly from associating with youths 
of varied tastes and higher attain- 
ments than his own. 

Such is, we believe,no exaggerated 

picture of the effect likely to be pro- 
duced, in some instances at least, by 
the recent agitation. A bystander 
often sees more of the game than the 
player; and any institution will lose 
by refusing to listen to the remarks, 
suggestions, and even censures of an 
enlightened public. But the utter 
bewilderment under which a large 
portion of the public labour as to the 
details of school-boy life; the hope- 
less confusion of three distinct terms 
—‘ bullying,’ ‘fagging,’ ‘the moni- 
torial system,’ are startling to those 
who are behind the scenes. The ex- 
traordinary assertions of a portion 
(we are sorry to say) of the Liberal 
yress, the more ludicrous, but not 
fe immoral, misstatements and per- 
versions which have swarmed in the 
columns of the organ of a Religious 
party, may spring, no doubt, from 
oor and pitiful motives ; but abso- 
ute and entire ignorance of the 
system which they attack, is, we in- 
clineto believe, pretty general among 
both the class who write and the 
class who read, fictions which may 
rank in point of historical accuracy 
with the Mysteries of London, in 
morality and truthfulness with the 
Book of Mormon. One or two in- 
stances we cull from their columns, 
and subjoin in a note.* 

What, then, is the monitorial 


* In June last a communication appeared in the columns of the Record, from a 
reverend, but anonymous, correspondent, on the atrocities of the monitorial system 


at Harrow. 


A boy, it was said, had been compelled by his schoolfellows (meaning, 


we suppose, some of the monitors) to blaspheme the name of his Maker, under penalty 
of being compelled to swallow some putty. Complaints, it was stated, had been 
made to the authorities, but these were, ‘of course,’ useless. The story naturally 
caused some sensation at Harrow; and the editor was requested to furnish the names 
of the guilty parties, or of the victim. And now appeared an article stating that 
the story was twenty years old, and that the names must not be revealed. On the 
childishness and immorality of his reverend correspondent the editor made no 
remark, and we gladly follow his example. 

In March last, three boys at Rugby School, all of the age of fourteen, went out 
for a walk. By the side of a small brook, which two leapt and one ‘refused,’ they 
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system? We will first explain what 
is, or rather, what was, (for com- 
paratively few .and faint are the 
traces remaining of it,) the meaning 
of the term ‘fagging.’ Fagging has 
been, as is well known, from time 
immemorial, a recognised custom at 
public schools. How it arose is 
easy to guess. Young boys, as we 
have said before, English boys es- 
pecially, are apt to take anything 
but a Christian or philosophical 
view of life. In presence of their 
elders they may look very like their 
elders in miniature, only more con- 
strained and more silent. But 
watch them by themselves, and you 
will see that, at home and school 
alike, they possess many of the 
noblest virtues, many of the mean- 
est vices of a less civilized age. 
They are apt to be selfish and vio- 
lent; to feel at times a positive 
pleasure in giving pain and annoy- 
ance to others; to abuse physical 
strength to the torment of their 
weaker companions. 

Hencein rougherdaysit wasfound, 
that in large schools the stronger and 
larger boys reduced the smaller and 
weaker to the condition of Helots. 
Here the authorities stepped in, and 
despairing of eradicating the evil, 
took the power which mere strength 
had won, and conferred it upon the 
seniors of the school—the members, 
that is, of the highest form or forms. 
As in those days, promotion was 
pretty much a matter of rotation ; 
every one who remained his full 
time at the school, was pretty sure 
to reach in time the dominant class, 
and the humblest fag looked for- 
ward to the day when he would 
join the ranks of the ruling aristo- 
cracy. Meantime he was no longer 
at the beck of any stronger or ruder 
classfellow. His ‘master’ was in 
theory, and often in practice, his 
best protector: he imposed upon 
him very likely what may be called 
menial offices—made him carry home 
his Muse—field for him at cricket 
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—brush his coat; if we are to believe 
school myths and traditions, black 
his shoes, and even take the chill off 
his sheets. The boy, however, saw the 
son of a Howard ora Percy similarly 
employed by his side, and in cheer- 
fully submitting to an ancient cus- 
tom, he was but following out the 
tendencies of the age and class to 
which he belonged. No doubt the 
fag’s condition was at times a hard 
one; but we venture to assert, not 
so much because he was a fag, as 
because he was weak or timid, and 
not properly protected from the 
harder and coarser natures who are, 
if tolerated, the disgrace and the 
curse of all schools, private as much 
as public; whose unholy delight in 
oppression and tyranny still re- 
enacts on a small scale the vices 
which found their full growth in 
the despotisms of Rome and 
Asia. 

But the mere abolition of the right 
of fagging, vague and undefined as 
were the duties attached to it, would 
have been a loss rather than a gain 
to the oppressed as a class. It 
would merely have substituted for 
the existing /aw, imperfect and ano- 
malous as that law might be, the 
licence of brute force and the domi- 
nion of boyish truculence. More- 
over, if the system was liable to 
terrible and uncorrected abuses, it 
is only fair to remember that it had 
also its singularly happy side. ‘The 
close and intimate relation into 
which it drew boys of such dif- 
ferent ages, was often attended with 
mutual advantages, and the junior 
sometimes received far more than 
he gave. ‘I was his fag at a 
How often do words hke these, 
dropped from lips that have just 
read a single line in the daily record 
of Death’s harvest, call up pleasant 
memories of the happy morning of 
life :—the long range of cloistered 
buildings; the grey tower; the green 
turf; the historic stream ; the giant 
elms, rich with the halo as of aglory 


quarrelled, and the recusant was pushed in. A young farmer took his part, and 


cuffed one of the aggressors. 


Very soon there appeared in the Daily News, in large 


type, a graphic account of how two young men of eighteen or nineteen, armed by 
the masters with absolute power, had plunged a shrieking fag of eleven or twelve 


into the wintry stream of the river. 


We ought, perhaps, to have stated that the 


three boys were all ‘fags,’ the most guilty a member of the lowest form in the 


school. 


A leading article followed ; the story was persisted in and garnished with 


fresh additions from the same pen ; it is still quoted as an historical illustration of 


the brutalities of the monitorial system. 
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that has passed away; and beside 
and beneath these, the well-known 
voice, the familiar nickname, the 
frank face, the hearty kindness ; 
the ready aid, the cheerful greeting, 
the subdued good-bye. 

Such was, more or less, the state 
of things when he to whom English 
education owes so incalculablea debt, 
was placed at the head of Rugby 
School. Public opinion at the time 
ran highagainst many time-honoured 
institutions. The middle classes were 
rapidly joining in the cry for instant 
reform: in the court, in the senate, 
in the parsonage, there was per- 
plexity and fear of change. It 
may be well believed that the Univer- 
sities and Public Schools were not 
spared by a storm which threatened 
to shake the Throne and the Altar. 
It was hoped that he who braved 
the anger of his order by his pam- 

hlet on Church Reform—at whose 

ld and uncompromising language 
bishops stood aghast and courtly 
nobles remonstrated in vain—would 
make short work of ancient saws 
and medieval traditions—that a re- 
volution in school life was at hand. 
And they were not mistaken. We 
trust that we have seen but the be- 
ginning of the work; but the change 
which he effected has been beyond 
what he could have looked for, as 
wide-spread as it was beneficial. 
There may be exceptions and there 
may be fluctuations ; but the public 
school-life of to-day is as different 
from the publie school-life of forty 
years back, as the travelling of to- 
day is from the tedious locomotion 
of the stage-coach. We are almost 
afraid to say more, but we are not 
singular in believing that the ad- 
vance in public feeling and opinion 
generally falls short of the improve- 
ment in public society. He and those 
who worked with him, had a hard 
battle to fight: we will not recall a 
struggle of which the bitterness is 
long since past, which has been 
crowned with a success, that till 
lately was unquestioned. From 
the first moment that Dr. Arnold 
felt himself at home in _ his 
new Office, to the day when his 
sudden—we dare not say, untimely 
—death plunged England in mourn- 
ing, his convictions on one subject 

ew stronger, his language more 

ecided. ‘If you fail me, I have 
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no business here,’—such was his 
language to his ‘sixth form;’ and 
this when surrounded by a staff of 
masters such as none but he could 
have drawn together, whose devo- 
tion to him and to his school was 
boundless. 

His system was briefly this. Sys- 
tem indeed, in one sense, it was 
not. He used what he found. 
There already existed, as we have 
already said, at Rugby, at Harrow, 
at Winchester, at all the great pub- 
lic schools, under one form or an- 
other, certain constitutional rights, 
by which the highest form in the 
school was invested with powers 
over the lower forms. Certain re- 
sponsibilities, no doubt, more or less 
vague and undetermined, were at- 
tached to these powers. He knew 
well, and those who have learned 
from him know well, that constitu- 
tions and systems, whether political 
or monitorial, are not made, but 
grow—nascuntur, non fiunt. What 
he did was to seize on the really 
valuable part of the existing system 
—to inspire it with that new life, 
and those loftier purposes, without 
which mere institutions, great or 
small, must, sooner or later, wither 
away and perish. His first step was 
to effect an important change in the 
actual machinery of the school—one 
which, in itself, amounted to a revo- 
lution. The highest form in the 
school was no longer open to all 
whom a routine promotion might 
raise in course of time to its level. 
Industry and talent as tested by 
careful examinations, (in the addi- 
tional labour of which he himself 
bore the heaviest burden,) were the 
only qualifications recognised. The 
new-modelled ‘sixth form’ were told, 
that the privileges and powers which 
their predecessors had enjoyed for 
ages were not to be wrested from 
them; but that they were to be 
held for the common good, as the 
badges and instruments of duties 
and responsibilities, such as any one 
with less confidence in those whom 
he addressed would have hesitated 
to impose. They were told plainly 
that without their co-operation there 
was no hope of keeping in check the 
evils inherent in a society of boys. 
Tyranny, falsehood, drinking, party- 
spirit, coarseness, selfishness—the 
evil spirits that infest schools—these 
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they heard Sunday after Sunday 
put in their true light by a majes- 
tic voice and a manly presence, 
with words, accents, and manner 
which would live in their memory 
for years; but they were warned 
that, to exorcise such spirits, some- 
thing more was needed than the 
watchfulness of masters and the 
energy of their chief. They them- 
selves must use their large powers, 
entrusted to them in recognition of 
the principle, or rather of the fact, 
that in a large society of boys some 
must of necessity hold sway, to keep 
down, in themselves and those about 
them, principles and practices which 
are ever ready, like hideous weeds, 
to choke the growth of all that is 
fair and noble in such institutions. 
Dr. Arnold persevered in spite of 
opposition, shower, and misrepre- 
sentation. Some of those who shrank 
from his clear spirit when living, 
and carped at the magic influence of 
his name when dead, still follow the 
instincts of their kind: wrest from 
their context his written words, and 
garble his sentences of manly Eng- 
lish. But he firmly established his 
system, and his successors, men 
differing in training and tempera- 
ment from himself and from each 
other, have agreed in cordially sus- 
taining it. His pupils and theirs, 
men in very different walks of life, 
filling honourable posts at the uni- 
versities and public schools, or rul- 
ing the millions of India, or working 
among the blind and toiling multi- 
tudes of our great towns, feel daily 
how much of their usefulness and 
— they owe to the sense of 
igh trust and high duty which 
they imbibed at school. And are 
we to believe that such a man 
adopted such a course because it 
saved him the expense of an usher 
to patrol his bedrooms and follow 
his pupils in their walks? For 
there is plainly no middle course ; 
and those who attack the existing 
system feel this, and call for a 
master to every eight or ten boys, 
whose constant presence may over- 
awe the evil-disposed, and protect 
the weak. They even tell parents 
that without this they are not get- 
ting their money’s worth, and that 
the monitorial system is a system of 
tuitous ushers. They forget 
at, when they have provided an 
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usher for every half-dozen boys, and 
taken away the freedom of school 
life, they have only involved us in 
greater difficulties. 

We need not dwell long on the dif- 
ficulty of securing, for the pittance 
that would be forthcoming, men of 
ability and refinement. As it is, an 
assistant-master, who by long toil se- 
cures himself a quiet competence, is 
rare; and assuredly the rising tutor at 
Oxford or Cambridge will no longer 
quit his useful post there, his quiet 
common room and the society of his 
equals, for one which denies him 
the prospect of ahome; which treats 
him as the Admiralty are said to 
treat assistant-surgeons — compels 
him to eat, drink, walk, and sleep in 
the society of his juniors. ut 
granting that we get rid of the pre- 
sent race of masters, and secure an 
army of ushers, shall we deserve the 
gratitude of English parents and 
their sons? There must be an end 
to some of the most wholesome 
pleasures,—to many of the most. 
treasured associations,—to all the 
bracing independence of school life. 
The schoolboy must bid farewell to 
his tiny but cherished study, to his 
free range over hill and field, his 
unwatched hours. His lessons will 
be learnt at long rows of desks in a 
huge class-room ; his morning toilet 
scrutinized by a hard-visaged and 
square-toed official. No more visits 
to the drawing-room of his tutor’s 
wife or sister, to inhale amidst the 
hard hurry of school life a breath of 
home feeling and home delights. 
His tutor’s well-stored library will 
be gone—gone the free intercourse, 
often ripening into warm friendship, 
with one who played, perhaps, as a 
boy where he alias, and won honours 
and distinctions such as he hopes to 
win. The new race of masters will 
svon be looked on as the boy’s natural 
enemies—in our humble estimation 
they will deserve to be so. 

Such men cannot, if they are good 
for anything, be contented with their 
lot ; they must feel, if they have the 
— or the leisure to think for 
themselves, that they are on a false 
tack, are obeying a mistaken system. 
They will be called on to import the 
strict supervision of the Jesuit Col- 
lege,—but without the tremendous, 
and forthis purpose necessary, engine 
of the Confessional,—into the free 
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atmosphere of the Protestant schoob. 
This incessant surveillance may be 
a feeble imitation of Oscott or St. 
Omer, it will not be a fit preparation 
for the English universities or Eng- 
lish life. It will do nothing to cul- 
tivate, everything to destroy, the 
two most valuable features in the 
national character—independence of 
character and respect for law. Col- 
lege tutors will have no easy task in 
managing these emancipated pri- 
soners: parents will find that they 
have put off an evil day, and have 
to pay usurious interest. The crop 
of wild oats will be sown broadcast, 
and self-discipline and submission 
to authority will have to be learnt at 
an age when few are docile enough 
to submit to their unpalatable rudi- 
ments. 

The truth is, that they who insist 
on dividing our schools into two 
bodies, one a mass of irresponsible 
schoolboys, the other an army of 
ever-present masters, forget that 
they are but whitening the sepul- 
chre, not removing the pollution 
that it hides. ‘Le casernement 
d’une masse d’enfants entre quatre 
murailles, est une action anti-na- 
tionale, anti-morale, anti-civique,’ 
says a French writer; and if our 
schools are to retrograde to a state 
of anarchy, or to exchange their 
present large system of self-govern- 
ment for a system of espionage, we 
cannot but echo his bitter words. 
For it is no easy thing to guide such 
a society aright. You may deny 
the boy all power of self-govern- 
ment, all freedom of action; you 
may beset his path and his couch 
with vigilant officials ; trammel him 
with a distinctive uniform; hedge 
him around with a circumvallation 
of dead observances and _ living 

uardians ; let him begin and end 
uls private devotions to the sound 
of a bell, be conducted to chapel 
and to school in solemn procession 
by a train of gowned or surpliced 
‘ te ;’ you may cut off all doubt- 
ful recreations, bar him from the 
astrycook’s, deny him the green 
Relds You will only succeed too 
well in creating two hostile camps. 
One of them will be surrounded by 
entrenchments stronger than granite, 
though unseen as air, into which you 
will be forbidden to enter; and the 
very means taken to bring the boy 
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under your influence will plant an 
impassable gulf between himand you. 

The real object of a high-minded 
educator will be—not by a crude or 
mechanical apparatus of authority 
to prevent one boy from openly 
maltreating another; if so, his best 
assistants would be the policeman ; 
but to raise the general tone of 

ublic opinion, to enlist the young 
Soviee of his pupils on the side of 
what is good. Experience, we con- 
fidently assert, proves that this must 
be done in a great measure by the 
help of the boys themselves: that 
in that heterogeneous mass of school- 
boys there is alatent power for good 
which will effect wonders; which 
will bring things to pass that no 
clergyman, no master, no grown 
man can possibly effect. 

Take thirty or forty boys out 
of a large school; let them be 
chosen for their superior industry 
and attainments: not a_ perfect 
test, but on the whole the safest. 
Let them be reminded daily of 
their duties by being made re- 
sponsible for such matters of dis- 
cipline as ean be safely entrusted to 
them ; let instant degradation attend 
any serious abuse of their authority ; 
let the fullest and freest appeal be 
granted against it. Meantime let 
them learn from their predecessors, 
from their head master and their 
tutors, men of sense and judgment, 
with their hearts in the system, that 
full confidence is reposed in them. 
Do not shrink from telling them 
that they should feel as strong an 
interest in the character and welfare 
of the school, in the happiness and 
comfort of its youngest member, as 
the oldest master. Such boys, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nine- 
teen, will still be boys ; their amuse- 
ments, tastes, and intimacies, will 
be those that become their age ; and, 
with occasional failures and short- 
comings, they will be valuable as 
maintainers of school discipline; 
certainly not less valuable, to judge 
from our experience of private 
schools, than the ill-fated race of 
ushers. But they will be far more 
valuable in another and a higher 
way ; once let the machine be fairly 
started, the first difficulties over- 
come, and they will rarely be at 
issue with the general feeling and 
spirit of their schoolfellows. But 
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day by day, if they do their duty, 
they will educate themselves and 
those below them to a higher stan- 
dard; they will transmit insensibly 
throughout the impressible mass of 
which they are the leaders, the life- 
blood of more manly aims and more 
noble aspirations, of a sounder moral 
sense, a healthier view of right and 
wrong, of truth and falsehood. 

Such is the history, such the aims 
of what has been lately called the 
monitorial system. It is not a sys- 
tem which can be taken up here and 
set down there, like a musical snuff- 
box or an American clock. It must 
be carefully and wisely watched, 
and at best may fail us at times. 
The management of the young, 
under any system, is at times as 
anxious and puzzling a task as it is 
always interesting, and often de- 
lightful. But among those who 
have watched the effects of the 
monitorial system, where it has 
been fairly worked, we have found 
no difference of opinion. They 
tell us that every year lessens the 
remains of the ‘fagging’ system 
properly so called ; that shoe-clean- 
ing and bed-warming live only in 
the pages of newspapers ; that even 
cricket-fagging is fast becoming a 
name; that cases of individual ty- 
ranny meet, when dragged to light, 
with summary repression and gene- 
ral reprobation ; that discipline is 
growing not less strict, but softer 
and gentler, the humanizing inter- 
course between boys and masters 
steadily increasing. Some offences 
will, we fear, still stain school life 
which must be dealt with by the 
boys themselves, or not at all. The 
secret bully, the foul-mouthed blas- 
phemer, may elude the eye of the 
most watchful master: he will not 
escape the keen observation and 
strong arms of his associates and 
schoolfellows. In such cases we 
prefer, we confess, the authorized 
and public chastisement inflicted, 
under due limitation, by a respon- 
sible sixth form boy, to the capri- 
cious and irregular action of a Lynch 
law, which may spare the powerful 
and overwhelm the weak. Whether 
such infliction of personal chastise- 
ment by the ‘monitors’ is a neces- 
sary means of enforcing their power, 
18 a question which we need not 
here discuss. Our opponents have 
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staked their opposition not on the 
means by which the system is en- 
forced, but on the system itself. 
They have said, and said truly, 
that the alternative lies not between 
this and that modification of the 
monitorial system, but between the 
monitorial system itself and the or- 
ganized and constant supervision of 
a body of ushers. At the same time 
we frankly avow that, till some in- 
telligible plan is given us instead, 
and as long as the habits and feel- 
ings of boys remain what they are, 
we cannot see any reasonable objec- 
tion to the occasional exercise of 
such a power—guarded, restrained, 
and modified, as it is sure to be in 
proportion as it is known and reco- 
gnised by the authorities of the 
school. 

We have been compelled to speak 
at some length, on this subject, 
owing tothe outbreak of indigna- 
tion caused by a rare abuse of this 
authority, confided to boys over 
their schoolfellows, which marked 
the close of last year at Harrow. 
The offence, grave as it was, has 
been heavily expiated, the warning, 
we believe, not lost. The lesson 
would have been more impressive, 
had it not been succeeded a de- 
luge of fictitious horrors, which will 
go far to shake the faith of the rising 
generation, in the organs which have 
given circulation to them. Perhaps 
their worst effect has been to con- 
vert Reformers into Conservatives, 
to compel those who were far from 
satisfied with much that still exists 
in public schools, to stand on their 
defence. You cannot lay out new 
streets or substitute Gothic archi- 
tecture for Greek, while the city is 
besieged and the enemy thundering 
at the gates. 

We must speak very briefly of the 
instruction given in our public 
schools. One point we feel bound 
to commend to the careful and early 
consideration of those who govern 
them. Weare not, we confess, of 
the number of those who think the 
study of the ancient languages and 
literature the only, or necessarily 
the best, training for the young 
mind. For many minds, and those 
of a very high order, we are well 
content with it. The mere investi- 
gation of the grammar and structure 
of two noble languages is some- 
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thing: it requires a large exercise 
of powers of observation, induction, 
—— judgment and memory. 
ut these languages are valuable 
for other reasons, than as furnishing 
materials for a formal science. 
They are the avenues to a marvel- 
lous literature; they bring the 
young student into close intercourse 
with great minds, whether they be 
_— or gs, agen orators or 
istorians. True he may disregard 
the high thoughts a | enduring 
truths scattered over their pages, 
and concentrate his attention on the 
vehicle which conveys them. He 
may be so taught as to go a step 
further : he may be made to look on 
Homer and Sophocles as mere exer- 
cises for parsing; on the thrilling 
pictures of Tacitus and the wild 
choruses of Aischylus as mere store- 
houses of examples to grammatical 
rules. He may be taught to hold 
cheap the noble field of modern li- 
terature. Even so may the geologist 
look on Mont Blanc as merely a 
grand collection of minerals, a 


He who would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave, 


will gaze without emotion on the 
‘summer corn’ of Waterloo. But 
this only proves that the laws of 
language and the principles of phi- 
lology may be as engrossing to the 
man of one pursuit as the marvels 
of geology and the phenomena of 
botany. But we would plead in be- 
half of a class whom schoolmasters 
are apt to regard merely as an en- 
cumbrance—of that large number of 
minds, to whom the power of master- 
ing an ancient language seems clearly 
denied. It is only too true, that 
many quit our public schools year 
after year, without having risen 
above the lower or middle forms, 
who bring away with them a mise- 
rably inaccurate knowledge of the 
forms and structure of the ancient 
languages, and no uaintance 
whatever with their literature. 
They part with their school-books, 
and never look at the inside of a 
Horace or a Homer again. They 
have seen, in the growing libraries 
of those above them in the school, 
long shelves of English poetry, of 
modern history, of general litera- 
ture; but their own taste for know- 


ledge and reading, has long been 
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confined to an occasional novel and 
a sporting newspaper. Yet they 
can use their eyes well, have abun- 
dance of uncultivated intelligence, 
and considerable powers of obser- 
vation of external nature. They 
were thought in bygone days to be 
promising and clever children, but 
years of what to them has been the 
crank labour of exercising their 
memory on learning by heart Latin 
rules, whose principles can only be 
understood by something of a me- 
taphysical process, by turning in- 
ne an attention which with them 
is alive only to what is external. 
have disgusted them with language, 
and made them inclined to repel all 
instruction which books can give. 
If their destiny is the army, their 
fate is still worse. They are con- 
demned to learn by heart a long list 
of dates, names, and battles—the 
very dry bones of history—to pre- 
pare for an examination conducted 
on the lowest principles of ‘cram,’ 
whose end and object appears to be 
to prejudice the study of military 
history in the eyes of the young 
officer. Napier, Segur, even the 
fascinating romance of M. Thiers, 
have not a chance against the bil- 
liard room and the roulette dor; we 
should have said table, but ruin is 
now we hear to be had in a porta- 
ble shape and ready to hand. Can 
nothing be done in behalf of these 
youths? They form a large portion 
of our public schoolboys, their pa- 
rents find them improved and im- 
proving under the wholesome disci- 
pline of school-life, they do not care 
to test their intellectual progress, 
are not sufficiently awake to the 
fact, that the fine and amiable fellow 
of seventeen is not only ‘nowhere’ 
in the race of shiinihin, but 
knows no more of the history of his 
country, or the structure of the 
globe, than of the speeches of Peri- 
cles or the choruses of the Aga- 
memnon. The question, no doubt, 
is beset with practical difficulties, 
but it presses for an answer. The 
answer that all knowledge, besides 
that of language, is mere knowledge, 
and gives no training to the mental 
powers, we believe to be a mere as- 
sumption: that it may or may not 
be true of History, alike as of Latin, 
according as either study is well or 
ill taught. Much hasbeen done of late 
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ears to give not mathematics only, 

ut modern lan es and physical 
science, a real shold on our great 
schools; but much remains to do. We 
look forward to the time whenthe boy 
of fifteen or sixteen, who, without 
showing unconquerable idleness or 
dulness, is still stumbling at the 
very threshold of Latin and Greek, 
and is outstripped half-year after 
half-year by a fresh tide of his 
juniors, will be released from one 
at least of these languages, and in- 
troduced by men to whom he will 
look up, as he now looks up to his 
classical master, to a living know- 
ledge of history and physical geo- 
graphy, of mathematics and che- 
mistry, of anything that will rouse 
his faculties from the slumber which, 
with the single exception of an un- 
reasoning memory, has sealed them 
all. We do not speak as utilita- 
rians; we are no advocates for a 
special education, such as the Ger- 
man trade schools have found 
necessary to modify and enlarge. 
We do not wish to see the future 
subaltern, or the future physician, 
— still less the book - keeper, — 
learning his future calling at fif- 
teen. But we wish to see his 

wers called out, his imagination 
Kindloa, his judgment exercised, his 
memory trained and disciplined; 
to save him in short from the 
uniformity of a Procrustean edu- 
cation. 

It is remarkable that an institu- 
tion which, though offering, perhaps, 
few of the more distinctive advan- 
tages of school life, has more than 
once wrested the highest univer- 
sity distinctions from the best 
trained pupils of our older schools, 
has already advanced with great 
success upon this track. Wespeak 
of Cheltenham college, and we are 
told that a similar step has been 
taken at Marlborough, under the 
auspices of one whom the school of 
Arnold could ill afford to lose. We 
trustthat older institutions with their 
larger funds, their higher prestige, 
will not remain deaf to the wants 
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of those who form so large and con- 
stant a portion of their numbers; 
who are leaving them year by 
year for the varied walks of life, 
much, but from whose positive and 
direct instruction they have gained 
in many cases, and we speak from 
some experience, inconceivably 
little. 
We leave with regret a subject to 
which we have done but scanty jus- 
tice. We trust that neither in de- 
fending what exists, nor in advo- 
cating what is new, we have spoken 
with undue heat or one-sided vehe- 
mence. Exaggerations and misstate- 
ments can only injure the cause we 
have most at heart—that of vindi- 
cating from much misapprehension 
earnest men and honoured institu- 
tions, and assisting claims that have 
been too long slighted. Abler voices 
than ours have already been raised* 
in the same cause: we doubt not 
that wiser heads and more eloquent 
tongues are yet to follow. We can- 
not hope to obtain a hearing from 
the prejudiced and the reckless: 
even the candid and impartial reader 
may differ from our conclusions and 
question our arguments. But we 
have faith in the merits of our 
cause; for we know that any sys- 
tem which rests upon what is right 
and true, whether it take the shape 
of an ancient institution or a modern 
innovation, will outlive the clamours 
of a season and the prejudices of 
ages. We know, too, that our con- 
victions are shared by the most 
active and successful of those who 
have done, and are doing,—not in 
one school, but in many,—so much 
to raise alike the profession of the 
schoolmaster and the condition of 
the schoolboy. Above all, we are 
cheered by the fuct that year after 
year increases the number of young 
men of high promise and wide cul- 
ture, who are devoting themselves, 
heart and soul, to a pursuit that was 
once held to be the peculiar province 
of the pedant or the adventurer. 
Our best wishes, our fervent prayers, 
are with them in their arduous task. 


* We need only allude to Dr. Arnold’s statement of the case as given in his 


Memoirs and in his Miscellaneous Works, and to Dr. Vaughan’s Letter to Lord 


Palmerston. 
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DOWN AMONGST THE DEAD MEN—CHARLIE’S PRESERVER—A SICK MAN’S VISIONS— 
MENTAL PROSTRATION—THE DYING MAN’S GUESTS—DISCHARGED WITHOUT A 
PENSION—LEADEN HOURS—HOWS THE PATIENT '‘—WELCOME, FRANK—HOME- 


WARD-BOUND. 


\ E left ‘Cousin Charlie,’ some 
chapters back, in a sufficiently 
unpleasant predicament. His arm 
broken by a bullet, a Kaffir’s assegat 
through his shoulder, stunned, more- 
over, by a crashing blow from the 
butt-end of a musket (Birmingham 
made, and sold in the gross at nine- 
teen shillings a-piece), not to men- 
tion a roll of some fifty feet down an 
almost perpendicular ravine, the boy 
lay senseless, and to all appearance 
dead. The tide of war rolled far 
away from the kloof that had been 
defended so fiercely, and won with 
such loss of life, and ere the young 
Lancer had recovered his senses, an 
outlying band of the enemy, driven 
from their fastnesses far on the right, 
wound stealthily through this very 
ravine in full retreat. Fortunately, 
they had that day got such a taste 
of English discipline, as made them 
loth to improve any further acquaint- 
ance with ‘Brown Bess,’ and al- 
though they er the lad from 
head to foot, believing him to be 
stone-dead, they had no time to stay 
and practise those horrid mutilations 
with which these demons signalize 
their triumph over a fallen foe. Not 
a shred of clothing, however, did 
they leave on the body; even his 
boots, the most useless articles con- 
ceivable to a Kaffir, were carried off 
as the spoils of war. For aught we 
know, to this day, Charlie’s smart 
jacket forms the ceremonial dress of 
some burly chief. Very tight, and 
worn with long black legs, au natu- 
rel, it is, doubtless, a most imposing 
costume. Be that how it may, the 
white man was left naked, and wel- 
tering in his wounds, whilst the 
routed party, who had wasted but 
little time in stripping him, made 
the best of their way to a more re- 
spectful distance from the British 





osts. Charlie never stirred for 

ours. The moon rose, and bathed 
in her cold light the crisp, rugged 
scenery and the ghastly accessories 
of that fatal glen. Here, a stunted, 
jagged bush threw its smoke-black- 
ened twigs athwart the clear night- 
sky, and beneath it, bleached by the 
moonlight, lay some grinning corpse, 
that had dragged itself there to die, 
whilst a clean musket-barrel, shining 
in those pale beams, showed it had 
been a British soldier when morning 
dawned. There, hurled in a fan- 
tastic heap, lay the swarthy bodies 
of some half-dozen Kafiirs, one 
balanced on the verge of a blank, 
bare cliff, his armsand head dangling, 
limp and helpless, over the brink— 
his comrades piled above him, as 
they fell in their desperate efforts to 
escape. Yonder, where the moon- 
beams glimmered through the 
twinkling foliage, frosting the leaves 
with silver, and shedding peace and 
beauty over the unholy scene, a 
Fingoe auxiliary stirred and groaned 
in his last mortal agony, his dusky 
skin welling forth its very life-drops 
on the trampled sward. Shout, and 
curse, and clanging blow, all the riot 
and confusion of the strife had long 
since died away. The writhing Fin- 
goe groaned out his soul with a last 
gasping sigh, and, save for the short 
yelp of a famished jackal in the ad- 
joining thicket, silence slept upon 
the glen, and Night shared with 
Death her dominion over that blood- 
stained, devastated spot. Charlie 
came to himself—not that he knew 
where he lay, or was conscious of 
— save a numbed sense of pain, 
and a confused, stupefied idea, first 
that he was in bed, then that he was 
on the deck of a ship, heaving and 
plunging over the rolling waters. 
As sensation gradually returned, an 
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intolerable thirst, so fierce as to 
amount to positive agony, began to 
rage in his dry, choking throat ; 
then, with that unaccountable in- 
stinct to rise which is the first im- 
ulse of a man who is knocked down, 
e made a sort of abortive, stagger- 
ing effort to get to his feet, it is need- 
less to say, in vain. The blood 
welled freshly from his wounds— 
the branches overhead spun round 
him, and he was again insensible. 
But the effort saved his life; the 
slight movement was seen, and in 
another instant a dark Fingoe girl 
was kneeling over him, with her 
hand upon his heart. The poor 
young savage had been stealing dis- 
tractedly through the glen, looking 
for the lay of her lover. She had 
missed him from his hut at night- 
fall. She knew there had been a 
severe engagement, and, like a very 
woman, faithful even unto death, 
she had glided away in the darkness 
to seek him out, and succour him if 
wounded, mourn over him if sueccour 
should come too late. It was a 
woman that alone recognised the 
body of the last of the Saxon kings, 
on the fatal field of Hastings. When 
earl, and thane, and liegeman saw 
but a mangled, mutilated corpse, 
Edith, the swan-necked, knew her 
lover and her lord. Keen was the 
eye, unerring the instinct of affec- 
tion, and Edith’s fame lives in his- 
tory and song ; but our poor Fingoe 
girl was but a nameless savage, a 
wretched, ignorant heathen, debased 
almost to the level of the brute, yet 
she, too, had a woman’s heart, and 
cherished a woman’s love—she, too, 
recognised her barbarian lover, 
gashed and defaced by assegai and 
war-club, and it was whilst she wept 
and moaned over his mangled re- 
mains that her eye caught the stir 
of Charlie’s white body, and her 
heart, softened by grief, bid her, 
woman-like, again come to the as- 
sistance of the suffering and the 
helpless. She threw a kaross over 
his naked body. Light-footed as an 
antelope, she darted to a neighbour- 
ing spring, shuddering the while, for 
that, too, was polluted with blood, 
and returned with askin of the clear, 
cold water. She bathed his brow 
and temples—she poured the grate- 
ful drops between his blackened lips 
—and as he groaned and stirred 
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once more, she knew there was life 
in him yet. The huts of her coun- 
trymen (half-armed auxiliaries to the 
British force) were at no great dis- 
tance, and, savage as she was, the 
maiden would not leave a fellow- 
creature, particularly such a good- 
looking one as Charlie, to die like a 
dog, without assistance. Hershapely 
limbs bore her rapidly back to her 
people. Alas! there was scarce a 
family amongst them that had not 
lost a member, and she soon returned 
with four stalwart Fingoes, who car- 
ried Charlie’s senseless frame to 
their encampment, where they tended 
him with such knowledge of surgery 
as they possessed, far more efficient, 
despite of sundry charms and super- 
stitions, than our College of Sur- 
geons at home would easily believe. 
There were other wounded soldiers 
in the encampment, and Charlie, 
though not recognised, was judged 
to be an officer, and met with all the 
attention from these poor fellows 
that they could spare from their own 
sufferings. Butit was to the Fingoe 
girl that, under Providence, he owed 
his life. Night and day she tended 
him like a child, and when, at length, 
a convoy arrived from head-quarters 
with a train of waggons to carry off 
all the sick to Fort Beaufort, it was 
with difficulty the poor savagemaiden 
was dissuaded from accompanying 
him even into the distant settle- 
ments, and long and wistfully she 
gazed after the waggon that bore 
her white charge out of her sight. 
Charlie had not yet recovered his 
consciousness, and had scarcely 
spoken; and when he did, muttered 
but a few incoherent words ; yet the 
girl had saved his life, had nursed 
him in his agony, and it was hard to 
give him up! 

When our hapless Lancer really 
came to himself, he was lying in a 
comfortable bed, with all the neces- 
sary appliances and alleviations for 
sickness, nowhere so efficient as in 
an English military hospital. His 
first sensation was one of pleasing 
languor, almost of luxury, in the new 
feeling of complete repose, for, in 
the Fingoe hut, and yet more in the 
jolting, slow-moving waggon, his 
powerless limbs had never been able 
to dispose themselves in read rest, 
and the change was positive delight. 
He was too weak to take any note of 
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time or place—he was conscious of 
but one feeling, that of bodily ease, 
and he could no more undergo the 
mental exertion of recalling past 
events or judging from owe cir- 
cumstances, than he could the phy- 
sical one of getting out of bed. He 
knew he was bandaged—he knew he 
had not strength to stir a finger 
were it to save his life, nor did he 
wish to do so—he knew he was lying 
between clean sheets, in a bed some- 
where; it seemed strange, for he had 
not been in a bed for so long, and he 
was quite satisfied to take things as 
they were, and gaze drowsily upon 
the wall, and hear a stealthy footfall 
in the room, far too languid to turn 
his head, and so drop off to sleep 
again quite mers And when 
the surgeon of the Light-Bobs—a 
gallant fellow, whose only fault was 
that he never would keep his con- 
founded lint, and bandages, and 
tourniquet, far enough in the rear— 
saw his patient in this second 
slumber, and listened to his soft 
breathing, and placed his finger on 
the fluttering, scarce - perceptible 
pulse, he stroked his chin, with a 
self-satisfied air, and smiled, and 
muttered to himself, ‘ He’ll do now, 
I think—not above twenty—young 
constitution—never drank, I'll be 
bound. It’s been touch and-go; but, 
I believe, now, he’ll pull through.’ 

So Charlie got over the crisis, and 
slept, and struggling hard with the 
ebbing tide, little by little gained 
ground and footing, and inch by inch, 
as it were, reached the shore. 

As consciousness returned with 
returning strength, memory began 
to unravel its tangled skein of dim 
fantastic recollections, and by de- 
grees the march, the engagement, 
the last brilliant charge, separated 
themselves from the ghastly moonlit 

len, the dark phantom-shape that 

d saved him, the strange huts of 
the savages, and, above all, those 
excruciating sufferings in that jolt- 
ing waggon. But with convales- 
cence came the weary longing to be 
well, the restlessness of protracted 
confinement, the loathing of those 
tedious, monotonous days — their 
only event that unvarying meal— 
their only amusement to gaze upon 
the sunlight brightening that white- 
washed wall. How Charlie pined to 
feel the free, fresh breeze of out-of- 
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doors ; how horse and hound, and 
field-day, the bounding charger, the 
jovial march, the cheerful mess, 
seemed to mock him with their 
pres delights, as his body 
ay pinioned and helpless on that 
loathed couch, and his mind went 
soaring away in vision after vision 
of waving woods, and rugged hills, 
and, above all, the glorious summer 
air, that he would fain have bathed 
in, like a lark, have drank into his 
very being as the true elixir vite. 
Of serious thoughts as to his late 
proximity to another world, of gra- 
titude for his narrow escape from 
death, we fear we must confess our 
atient was altogether innocent. 
‘he sick-bed is the last place in the 
world to promote such grave reflec- 
tions; and those who trust to an 
illness as a means of making them 
better and wiser men, will generally 
find that they have leant upon a 
broken reed. The exhaustion of 
physical pain acts little more upon 
the body than the mind. The latter 
partakes of the languor which per- 
vades its tenement, and has gene- 
rally but strength to pine in helpless 
inactivity, and gaze idly on the ba- 
lance of life and death, with scarce 
a wish even to turn the scale. If a 
man never reflects when well, still 
less can he expect to have power to 
do so when sick; and many a death- 
bed, we fear, has owed its tranquil- 
lity to the mere prostration, intel- 
lectual as well as physical, which 
quiets the departing sufferer. "Tis 
an uncomfortable notion; but we 
hold it too true, nevertheless. 
Charlie had an instance in his very 
next neighbour, a gallant private of 
the Light Bobs, who occupied the 
adjoining bed to our young Lancer. 
He, too, had been shot down in the 
fatal ravine, had been nursed in the 
Fingoe huis, and forwarded to Fort 
Beaufort in the waggon-train. For 
a time his wounds went on favour- 
ably enough, and he seemed to have 
a far better chance of recovery than 
poor Charlie. But he had been a 
drunkard in early life; his consti- 
tution was sapped with strong liquor; 
something unintelligible ‘ super- 
vened,’ as the medical officer said ; 
and the man was doomed—doomed 
as surely as if he had been sentenced 
to death by court-martial. 
In the earliest stages of his own 
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recovery,Charlie would lie and listen 
to the poor fellow’s ravings, till he 
shuddered at the wild imaginings of 
that delirious brain. Now the man 
would fancy himself back in Eng- 
land, amongst the low haunts of 
vice and debauchery which seemed 
most familiar to his mind. He 
would shout out ribald toasts and 
drinking-songs, and roar fierce oaths 
of mingled pain and exultation, till 
he roused every pale inmate of the 
ward. Then would a frightful re- 
action take place, and he would lie 
still as a corpse, hand and foot, but 
mutter and roll his eyes, and gnash 
his teeth, like one possessed. He 
peopled the place, too, with frightful 
apparitions ; amongst which, a pale 
girl, with her throat cut from ear to 
ear, and the enemy of mankind 
seemed, by his expressions, to be 
the most frequent visitors. With 
these he would hold long conversa- 
tions, ludicrous even through their 
horrors, and would display much 
ingenuity in their imaginary ques- 
tions, to which he poured forth 


voluble answers of abuse and blas- 
pe: 


Of his Satanic disputant 
e generally seemed to get the 
better, by his own account; but the 
mutilated girl always brought on a 
fit of trembling that was frightful 
to behold. Once, after a visit from 
this spectre, which he detailed at 
considerable length, he tore all the 
bandages from his wounds, and was 
obliged to be pinioned in a strait- 
waistcoat. After this he got quieter, 
not so much from the restraint as 
the weakness and loss of blood con- 
sequent on his paroxysm. He would 
listen with marked attention to the 
chaplain, who visited him daily ; 
and when the good man was gone 
would mumble out incoherent words 
of repentance and amendment; but 
could never fix his mind upon their 
meaning for two seconds at a time. 
Then he would give it up in de- 
spair, and would shout and sing 
again more boisterously than ever. 
At length it became evident even 
to Charlie’s enfeebled perceptions 
that he was sinking fast; and as 
the sand of life ebbed more and 
more rapidly, the dying man be- 
came more and more composed and 
tranquil, till he promised to make 
as peaceful an ending as ever did 
glorified saint in Popish calendar. 
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The eye lost its unnatural glitter, the 
= ceased entirely, and the pulse 
ecame quiet and regular, but oh, 
so weak for that active muscular 
frame! The youngest tyro would 
not have been deceived by the 
change; it was obvious that his 
very hours were numbered, yet now, 
for the first time, he seemed to re- 
cognise place and people—called 
Charlie by his name, and asked Mr, 
Kettering after ‘the reg’ment,’ and 
whether the old major was shot 
dead when he forced the river so 
smartly, and the colour-serjeant (he 
never could abide that colour- 
serjeant) lost his life in the very 
middle of the stream; then he re- 
membered how Charlie had led the 
assault, and from that time he 
seemed to confide in him, and whis- 
pered to him his plans, and his little 
spites against his comrades, and his 
longing for his old life, for he made 
no doubt of getting well. And so 
he slept for a few hours (the doctor 
came in and looked at him asleep, 
and shook his head), and woke 
about noon, and asked for some- 
think to drink; but his lips were 
quite black, and Charlie saw that 
he was somehow changed even be- 
fore the man told him he was con- 
scious of it himself. 

‘It’s all up, Mr. Kettering,’ said 
he, in a husky whisper,— it’s all up 
with me this turn. What’s the 
time o’ day now? ‘Twelve o'clock? 
I shall be a dead man at sundown,’ 
and then he told Charlie how he had 
received a warning, and he knew 
there was no hope ‘here nor yet 
yonder, he said, with a ghastl 
smile; for he had dreamt that he 
was standing sentry on a rampart 
over against the ocean, and the sun 
was setting in a golden haze, and 
the waters gleamed like molten 
gold; and he laid his firelock down, 
and rested and gazed with delight. 
upon the scene; but a girl rose 
from the waves, far off between him 
and the sunset, and wrung the 
water from her long black hair, and 
pressed it with both hands to her 
throat, and seemed to stanch a 
ghastly wound that gaped at him 
even at thatdistance, and ever the 
blood flowed and flowed, and the 
sea became erimson, and the sun 
went down in blood-red streaks, 
and the sky darkened to the colour 
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of blood, and everywhere there was 
blood, blood, nothing but blood ; 
and the girl screamed to him in 
agony, saying, ‘Pray! pray!’ and 
he knew that if he could speak a 
prayer before the sun went down 
he might be saved, and he strove 
and gasped, but he was choked ; 
and still the sun dipped and dipped, 
and a fiery rim only was left above 
the sea, and still he could not speak; 
and it went down too, and the girl 
tossed up her arms with a shriek, 
and all was dark; and then witha 
convulsive effort he cried aloud, and 
his mouth was full of blood—and 
so he woke. ‘And I shall never 
stand sentry nor carry a firelock 
again,’ he said; and from that time 
he spoke no more, but folded his 
hands and lay quiet as if asleep 
The afternoon shadows lengthened 
on the hospital-wall—the evening 
drew near—at half-past six the 
dying man muttered a request for 
drink—at seven the sun went down, 
and he was dead! — peacefully, 
quietly he parted, like a child going 
to its rest. Charlie never knew it 
was all over till the Doctor came ; 
and they took him away and buried 
him, and there was a vacant place 
by Charlie’s bed-side ; and so Her 
Majesty lost a soldier, and a recruit 
was enlisted and sent to the depdt 
at home, and his place in the ranks 
was filled, and he was forgotten just 
as peers, — conquerors, sove- 
reigns, and sages are forgotten— 
only a little sooner, for the Grim 
Reaper makes no distinction, and 
the monarch oak of the forest 
yerishes as surely as the weed by 
y the wayside. 


Week after week Charlie lay in 


that weary bed. One by one pa- 
tients became convalescents, and 
convalescents went back to their 
duty, and still he was not allowed 
tomove. A fresh action was fought, 
and more wounded were brought 
in, and yet Charlie was unfit for 
duty, in fact, was unable to rise. 
The Doctor was hopeful and good- 
humoured, as doctors generally 
are, not being invalids themselves, 
and told him ‘ he was going on most 
satisfactorily, and all that was 
wanted was a little time, and 
patience and quiet ;’ but at length 
even he hinted at ‘sick- leave, and 
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talked of a return to England, and 
the necessity of care and avoidance 
of exposure to weather, even after 
the wounds were healed, and Char- 
lie’s dearest hopes of rejoining his 
regiment, and tasting once more the 
excitement of warfare, were dashed 
to the ground. The kind doctor had 
written to his patient’s friends in 
England, and assured them of his 
safety,—on the rejoicings thereby 
created at Newton-Hollowes we 
need not now enlarge,—so that all 
anxiety on that score had passed 
away, and there was nothing to do 
now but to get well, and embark for 
home. What a tedious process that 
same getting well was. Charlie be- 
gan to pine, and grow dispirited and 
nervous. He had no friends, no one 
to speak to but the doctor, and the 
gallant boy, who would have faced 
a whole tribe of Kaflirs, single- 
handed, and never moved an eye- 
lash, was now so completely weak- 
ened and broken down, that he 
would lie and weep for hours, like a 
girl, he knew not why. At last he 
began to give way to despondency 
altogether. One day in particular, 
when the ward was again emptied 
of its recovered inmates, and the 
boy was left quite alone, in that long 
dull room, he lost heart entirely. ‘ 1 
shall never get well now,’ he said 
aloud, in his despair ; ‘I shall never 
see the bright blue sky again, nor 
the regiment, nor Blanche, nor Mrs. 
Delaval, nor any of them—sinking, 
sinking day by day, and scarcely 
twenty. ‘Tis a hard lot to die 
like a dog, in such a hole as this. 
Ah! Frank always talked of death 
as the ever-present certainty, and 
the next world will be a happier one 
than this, I do believe, though this 
has been a happy one to me. I used 
to think I shouldn’t mind dying, the 
least—no more I should, in the free 
open air, leading a squadron, with 
the men hurraing behind me; or 
falling neck and crop into a grass- 
field with ‘ Hap-Hazard,’ alongside 
the leading hounds. (Charlie was 
barely twenty, and to him the hunt- 
ing-field was just such an arena of 
glory as was the tilt-yard to a 
knight of the olden time.) No, I 
could die like a man at home, but to 
rot away here in a hospital, thou- 
sands of miles from merry England, 
without a friend near me, it’s hard 
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to bear it pluckily, as it ought to be 
borne. Frank! Frank! I want 
some of your dogged resolution 
now. If 1 could see your dear old 
face once more, and shake you by 
the hand, I should be a different 
fellow. Ah! it’s too late now, I 
shall never see you again, and you 
will hardly know what became of 
me. But you won't forget me, old 
boy, will you?’ and poor Charlie 
gave way once more, and turned his 
wet cheek down upon his pillow, as 
he heard the doctor’s step along the 
passage ; for he was ashamed of his 
weakness, though he knew it was 
but the effects of his wounds. 
Hark! there is some one with him: 
the doctor is bringing a visitor to see 
him. He knows that firm heavy 
tread. Is it one of his brother-ofli- 
cers P—how kind of them. No, that 
is no dragoon’s step: it is familiar, 
too, and yet he cannot remember 
where he has heard it. Is he 
dreaming ? — Over the doctor's 
shoulder peers a well-known face, 
embrowned with travel, but with the 
old kind, frank expression beaming 
through those manly features. In 
another instant Charlie is clasping 
Frank Hardingstone’s strong hand 
in his own two emaciated ones, and, 
after an abortive ‘ How are ye, old 
fellow?’ and a vain effort to laugh 
off his emotion, is sobbing once 
more, like a woman or a child. 

‘So you came out all the way 
from England, on purpose to look 
after me,’ said he, when the first 
burst of feeling had subsided : ‘ how 
like you, old Frank—how kind of 
you; and what did they say about 
me at home? and wasn’t Blanche 
sorry for me, when she thought I 
was killed? and did Uncle Baldwin 
and—and Mrs. Delaval read the dis- 
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patch ? and where are they all now ? 
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You know I’m to have sick-leave, 
and we'll go back together. When 
does the doctor think I shall be able 
to sail? Frank, he’s a shocking 
muff; I’ve been in this bed for thir- 
teen weeks, but I shall get up to- 
day, of course he'll let me get up 
to-day ;’ and so Charlie ran on, and 
Frank was soon forcibly withdrawn 
from the patient, whose over-excite- 
ment was likely to be as prejudicial 
as his late despondency ; but the 
maligned doctor whispered to him, 
as he went out, ‘ Your arrival, sir, 
has done more for my patient than 
the whole pharmacopeia: he'll be 
well now in a fortnight.’ 

The doctor was right. From that 
day Charlie began to mend. a 
a long hour Frank sat by his bed- 
side, and talked to him of home, and 
his prospects, and of his cousin 
(honest Frank), and settled over and 
over again their plans of departure, 
to which Charlie was never tired of 
listening ; and after every one of 
these visits the boy’s appetite was 
better and his sleep cnnidine’ and in 
a few days he got out of bed, and 
then he was moved into the hos- 
pital-serjeant’s room, who readily 
vacated his apartment for the young 
officer; and then he got out on 
Frank’s arm, into the summer air, 
for which he had so pined—pleasant 
it was, but yet not so pleasant as he 
had thought it would be, when he lay 
in that dull ward; and then his vora- 
city became something ridiculous, 
and at the end of about three weeks 
Frank helped him up the compa- 
nion-way of the Philegethon, 200- 
horse power, homeward-bound ; and 
although wasted to a skeleton, his 
large eyes looked bright and clear, 
and now that he was really on his 
way to England he was well. 


CHAP, XXI.—THE WIDOW. 


FAMILY 


ARRANGEMENTS—MOTHER AND SON—-SEPARATE 


INTERESTS—A WIDOW’'S 


DAY-DREAMS—FEMALE CONFIDENCES—THE RULE OF CONTRARY. 


‘My dear Mount, I think, after 
all, I shall ee the winter at Bub- 
bleton,’ said Lady Mount-Helicon 


to her hopeful son, as they sat one 
sunny afternoon in her well-fur- 
nished drawing-room. London was 
omy ene fast, a few of the lingerers 


still contrived to keep up a sem- 
blance of gaiety, and those who 
stayed on, like Lady Mount-Helicon, 


because they had no country-houses 
to go to, voted it so much pleasanter 
now the crush and hurry of the 
season was over. But even these 
could not conceal from themselves 
that they were but ‘the last roses of 
summer, that ‘all the world’ was 
rushing out of town, and they had 
no business here any longer. The 
water-carts were getting very slack 
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and the dust unbearable ; the ride 
and the ring were fitting haunts for 
a hermit, and the Serpentine was 
gloomy as the Styx. leaden was 
inhaling appetite in his deer-forest— 
Long-Acre was tempting Providence 
in his yacht—Mrs. Blacklamb was 
breaking hearts at Cowes—ministers 
had celebrated their many defeats 
during the session by their annual 
fish-dinner at Greenwich — and 
grouse were advertised at five shil- 
lings a brace in Leadenhall Market. 
Yes, the season was over, and 
Mount would not have been here 
instead of in Perthshire, had it not 
been for the absolute necessity of 
his writing his autograph in person 
for the ulterior disappointment of a 
Hebrew, and his own immediate 
benefit. He was an excellent son 
when he had nothing better to do, 
and now sat for hours with his 
mother and talked over his own 
plans and hers with the most perfect 
open-leartedness. 

‘Bubbleton,’ said he, ‘mother, 
and why Bubbleton ?’ 

‘Can't you see, Mount?’ replied 
her ladyship, ‘ Bubbleton is within 
visiting distance of Newton-Hol- 
lowes.’ 

‘What then?’ rejoined her son, 
‘I thought you had made up your 
mind to drop them when you found 
they were of no use.’ 

*So I should, my dear,’ confessed 
the diplomatic lady, ‘ if things had 
turned out as I expected ; but don’t 
you see that the game is not yet 
half played out. That unfortunate 
boy who went off to the Cape has 
been severely wounded ; you know, 
they put on mourning for him 
thinking he was dead, and it is quite 
on the cards that he may not re- 
cover ; he never looked strong ; then 
our little friend is as great an heiress 
as ever; and I am sure, with your 
eloquenee, you could easily persuade 
her that it was jealousy, or pique, 
or something equally flattering, that 
made you so remiss for a time, and 
it would be all on again. Besides, 
Ihave been making a good many 
inquiries lately in a round-about 
way, and I find that, even if the 
‘beau cousin’ should return safe 
and sound, there will be alarge sum 
of ready money to which the girl will 
be entitled when she comes of age. 
You want money, Mount, I fancy P’ 
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‘ Not a doubt of it, my dear mo- 
ther,’ replied he; ‘this has been my 
worst year for a long time, and you 
know I never holloa before I’m hurt. 
Goodwood ought to have pulled me 
through, if ‘Sennacherib’ hadn’t 
failed at the last stride. I am afraid 
to say, and I can believe you had 
rather not hear, what that odd six 
inches cost me. No, mother, I can’t 
go on much longer; I don’t see my 
way a bit. If a general election 
comes, I shall have to bolt.’ 

‘Listen to me, Mount,’ said her 
ladyship. ‘I have a plan that may 
save us all yet. I shall take a house 
at Bubbleton for the winter, and 
wherever I have a roof over my 
head, you know I am too happy to 
give you a home. You can send 
down two or three horses, and hunt 
quietly in the neighbourhood, in- 
stead of going off to Melton with 
eight or ten, and losing a fortune at 
whist; and of all places I know, 
Bubbleton is the most likely for 
something to turn up—then if we 
should arrange matters with Miss 
Kettering, everything will go 
smoothly; but there is one thing I 
must beg of you, my dear Mount, 
and that is, to give up the turf. It 
is all I ask,’ said her ladyship, with 
tears in her eyes—‘all I ask in 
return for my devotion to your 
interests is to sell those horrid 
race-horses, and give the thing up 
altogether.’ 

Mount made a wry face— Sen- 
nacherib,’ notwithstanding his de- 
feat, which, as usual, was from no 
lack of speed or stamina, but en- 
tirely in consequence of the way the 
race was run, ‘ Sennacherib’ was the 
very darling of his heart; and he 
had, besides, amongst his yearlings, 
such a filly, that promised, as far as 
babies of that age can promise, to 
have the speed of the wind. Must 
these treasures go to Tattersall’s ? 
Must the hopes of Olympic tri- 
umphs and future mines of wealth 
be all knocked down to the highest 
bidder, as the stud of a nobleman 
declining racing? It was a bitter 
pill. but he knew his mother was a 
strong-minded woman — he knew 
that if she insisted on the sacrifice 
being made a part of the bargain, 
nothing would induce her to fulfil 
her share unless he fulfilled his. He 
recollected how, in his father’s time, 
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crabbed as that respectable noble- 
man undoubtedly was, my Lady 
always got her own way in the long 
run, and he determined to make a 
virtue of necessity and give in, con- 
soling himself with the reflection, 
that, when all was arranged, he 
could easily buy some more horses 
with his wife’s money. So he pro- 
mised with a good grace, and his 
mother kissed him, and called him 
‘her own dear boy,’ and the pair 
separated—my Lord to get upon 
‘Trictrac,’ and ride down to Rich- 
mond, whither there is no occasion 
for us to follow him—my Lady to 
write sundry little notes to her 
friends, to consult with her agent 
about letting her house in London, 
—and then, with a good book upon 
her knee, to indulge in dreamy, 
castle-building schemes, for uphold- 
ing the integrity of the house of 
Mount-Helicon, not unmixed with 
rosier visions as regarded her own 
prospects for the future. 

This pair, whatever might be their 
failings as regarded the rest of the 
world, seemed at all events blame- 
lessly to fulfil their duties each to- 
cam the other. Yet behind this 
apparent sincerity and affection each 
was playing a separate game, totall 
irrespective of aught but self, eac 
was actuated cally by motives of 
interest, each had a separate path to 

ursue, a separate object to attain. 

fount-Helicon came readily into 
his mother’s views for the best of 
all reasons. Everything that could 
save the disbursement of a shilling, 
was now of paramount importance 
to him. After a problematic trip to 
Norway in Long-Acre’s yacht, he 
would literally not have a roof to 
cover him. It was all very well to 
make a great merit of giving up 
Melton, and to dwell on the sacrifice 
he made on his mother’s account, in 
foregoing the delights of that very 
charming place, but Mount had now 
neither tenes nor the means of 
getting them, and a man at Melton 
without money or horses is like a 
fish out of water, or a teetotaller at 
an Irish wake. Everything had 
failed with him lately. Successful 
as were his literary schemes, their 
profits were but odeey in the ocean 
compared with his necessities. Good- 
wood had nearly finished him, and 
he hardly dared think of Doncaster, 
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so unfortunate were his investments 
on the coming St. Leger. He could 
see only one way out of his difficul- 
ties—to sell himself and his title to 
some wealthy young lady, and he 
rather fancied giving Blanche the 
pentuey of becoming a pur- 
chaser; that which he would have 
considered a mere pittance some six 
months ago, he now looked upon as 
a very fair competence, and the 
chance of young Kettering’s death, 
with the reversion of that large pro- 

erty, was a contingency by no 
md to be dione, oe se 
mitted with as good a grace as he 
could, to selling his racehorses, and 
spending the winter at Bubbleton 
with his mother, inwardly resolving 
that when he had secured his object 
he would break out again into fresh 
extravagancies, and shine with re- 
doubled splendour. 

Lady Mount-Helicon, too, had 
her own ends to further in her 
affectionate and hospitable invita- 
tion to her son. She had found 
out that his agreeable qualities, 
his large acquaintance, and his 
brilliant reputation always succeeded 
in filling her house with those 
whom she was pleased to term ‘ the 
best men,’ fastidious individuals who 
never condescended to dine with her 
when Mount and she kept sepa- 
rate establishments. Now my Lady 
calculated that what with her title, 
her cook, and her celebrated son, she 
would create a prodigious sensation 
at Bubbleton, where neither rank, 
talent, nor faultless cutlets are as 
common as in London; and that 
with these attractions in her house, 
she would have an opportunity of 
seeing all the male eligibles whom 
that salubrious locality might bring 
together. And she could thus judge 
of them at her leisure, and sick and 
choose at her caprice. That was 
the end in view. ‘The idea of enter- 
ing once more into the holy bonds 
of matrimony had long been present 
to her ladyship’s mind; and when 
she consulted her looking-glass, and 
saw reflected her large, comely form, 
her still healthy complexion, and her 
well-arranged hair, by courtesy called 
auburn, but sufficiently red to lose 
little of its youthful appearance from 
an occasional silver line, she grudged 
more and more that all these charms 
should be wasted on a widow’s lonely 
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lot, and resolved, that when the time 
came, and the man, it would be no 
fault of hers if she did not stand 
again at the altar in the coloured 
robes of a bride, who adds the ad- 
vantage of experience to the ripe 
maturity of autumnal beauty. Bub- 
bleton, then, was the very place from 
which to select the fortunate man. 
Its frequenters were many of them 
steady-going respectable gentlemen 
of middle age, and, like all unmar- 
ried middle-aged men, unless com- 
pletely ruined, sufficiently well-to- 
do in the world. Such are by no 
means ineligible matches fora widow: 
and then, should none of these be 
found willing to aspire to such hap- 
piness, might not General Bounce 
surrender at discretion, if properly 
invested ? more particularly should 
the other matrimonial scheme pro- 
gress favourably, and the relation- 
ship thus created afford opportuni- 
ties for surprises, cowps-de-main, or 
the tardier but no less fatal advances 
of a regular blockade. He certainly 
had paid her attention in London ; 
he was a stout, soldier-like man for 
his years; above all, he had a charm- 
ing place at Newton-Hollowes, and 
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a good fortune of his own. Yes, 
Saute de mieux, the General would 
do very-well; and then the two 
families might live together, and if 
Blanche did succeed to everything, 
what a piece of luck it would be for 
them all! And her ladyship, with 
all her knowledge of the world, 
actually deluded herself into the 
idea that the two establishments 
could keep the peace for an 
hour together in the same house, 
or that Mount, after he had got 
all he could, and had no further use 
for his mother, would hear of such 
an arrangement for one single mo- 
ment. So Lady Mount - Helicon 
rose and smoothed her hair in the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, and 
locked at a miniature of herself, 
done before she married, and lying 
on the drawing-room table; and 
persuaded herself she was wonder- 
fully little altered since then, and 
returned in haste to her good book 
and her seat with her back to the 
light, you may be sure, as a knock 
at the door announced an arrival, 
and her well-powdered figure-foot- 
man ushered in Lady Phebe Fea- 
therhead. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘ STOP HER,’ 
THE VOYAGE HOME—‘ WHOM TO MARRY’—DISINTERESTED ADVICE—THE LOOKER-ON 
SEES MOST OF THE GAME—A FOG IN THE CHANNEL—FRANK’S STRIKING ARGU- 


MENTS 
—HAIRBLOWER’S OFFER. 


In these days of steam and per- 
etual locomotion, everybody has 
— a voyage of some sort over the 
seas; and one of these uncomfort- 
able expeditions is so like another, 
that it is needless to describe the 
transit of Frank Hardingstone and 
Cousin Charlie from the Cape home. 
There were but few passengers on 
board the Phlegethon, and those 
were as much bored with the length 
and monotony of their voyage as 
passengers usually are; they ate, 
drank, smoked, walked the deck, 
pestered the professionals with per- 
petual questions as to when they 
should make the Needles, and other- 
wise comported themselves so as to 
lengthen as much as possible the 
apparent duration of their impri- 
sonment. Charlie was as idle and 
impatient as the rest. Frank alone 
seemed an exception to the general 
rule; when not reading hard in his 
cabin, he was sure to be found 


LADIES FIRST—THE REMNANT ON THE 


WRECK—HOPE ON THE HORIZON 


studying steam in the engine-room, 
‘shooting the sun’ with the captain, 
or learning navigation with the 
mate. ‘There’s a good man spoilt 
in making that chap a gentleman,’ 
was the constant remark of these 
worthies, who contracted an im- 
mense love and admiration for 
Frank. Yet of late he had main- 
tained a grim reserve very foreign 
to his usual open demeanour, and 
more especially in the society of 
‘Cousin Charlie.’ He didnot shun 
him, nor did that careless and good- 
humoured young gentleman per- 
ceive any difference in his friend's 
manner, but Frank could not con- 
ceal from himself that he was not 
thoroughly at ease with the boy for 
whom he had endured so much. 
He felt that he had given up his 
dearest hopes for his young pro- 
tegé; that he had sacrificed to him 
the inestimable treasure of Blanche 
Kettering’s love; he had on one or 
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two occasions even done such vio- 
lence to his feelings as to touch 
upon the subject of their approach- 
ing marriage in his conversations 
with her cousin, and had been sur- 
prised and disgusted at the coldness 
with which so engrossing a topic 
was received by the young gentle- 
man most concerned. Frank could 
have borne it better, he thought, 
had Charlie been worthy of the 
blessings in store for him—had he 
appreciated the unspeakable bliss 
which others would have given all 
on earth to enjoy ; but to yield her 
to one who scarce seemed willing to 
stretch out his hand to receive her 
—to resign all that made life valu- 
able to another, and to find that 
other appreciated the object as 
little as the sacrifice,—this was 
indeed a hard task; but Frank 
thought it his duty so to act, and 
resolved, with his usual determina- 
tion and forgetfulness of self, that 
he would lose no opportunity of 
forcing upon Charlie the absolute 
necessity of marrying the onl 
woman he had himself ever leuk 
Thus the voyage drew to a close. 
Contrary winds were baffled by the 
power of steam; the good ship 
stemmed the mountain waves of the 
Bay of Biscay, and at length the 
coast of England was hailed; and 
though labouring in a heavy gale 
of wind and a cross-pitching sea, 
they were steaming steadily up the 
Channel, and congratulating them- 
selves that to-morrow they would 
once more set footon English ground. 
Frank and Charlie were on deck, en- 
joying the broken gleams of an after- 
noon’s sunthat shone fitfully through 
the mists and storm-rack driving 
fast overhead, and their conversation 
naturally enough turned upon their 
own plans and intentions when they 
should get ashore. Charlie was full 
of his horses and his anticipations of 
sport in game-preserve, and hunting- 
field, with sundry speculations as 
to - state of ‘ Hap-Hazard’s’ legs, 
much damaged by the never-to-be- 
forgotten steeple-chase ; and it was 
with diffic vulty Fy rank could command 
his attention whilst he made a final 
effort to impress upon him the ab- 
solute necessity of his making up 
his mind and marrying his pretty 
cousin forthwith. 

‘It’s not fair upon any one,’ said 
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Frank, holding manfully on to the 
mizen- -topmast stay, ‘ It’s not doing 
as you'd be done by, to keep a thing 
of this sort off-and-on; it’s not fair 
upon your family ; it’s not fair upon 
your unc le; and, ‘above all, it’s not 
fair upon Miss Kettering herself. 
I conceive that you are bound, asa 
gentleman, to make all necessary 
arrangements, so that the business 
may be concluded within a month 
or two of your arrival at Newton- 
Hollowes.’ 

Charlie looked rather aghast. 
‘Well but,’ said he, ‘I should have 
to leave the regiment. You wouldn’t 
have me bring Blanche out to Kaffir- 
land—poor little Blanche, she’d be 
frightened to death, and I know I 
should have to sell out—Frank, I 
couldn’t bear to leave the regiment. 
I like soldiering better than any- 
thing.’ 

‘We can’t help that,’ rejoined 
his friend. ‘ You've a duty to per- 
form in life, and you must go through 
with it. You're not to live for 
yourself alone ; and look how many 
seople are interested in this question. 
Tn the first place, there’s your 
cousin. In consequence of this will 
they’ve found, you have been the 
innocent cause of robbing her of a 
princely inheritance; this is the 
only method by which you can re- 
place her in the former advantageous 
position. It was evidently intended 
all through by your father and your 
poor mother that this marriage 
should take place, and their wishes 
ought to be your law. Then the 
General has set his heart upon it, 
I know, and you are both under 
great obligations to that kind old 
man. But all these considerations 
are as nothing compared with the 
feelings of Blanche herself. Charlie, 
would you begin by supplanting 
her in her birthright, and finish by 
breaking her heart ?’ 

Charlie looked wofully discon- 
certed. This was altogether a new 
light, and he stammered out: ‘Of 
course, I should like to do what’s 
right, but I don’t want to give up 
the army ;—and—and I’m very fond 
of Blanche, you know, and all that, 
but I don't think I quite like her 
well oa 1 to marry her. 

Not like her,’ exclaimed Hard- 
ingstone, to whom this latter reason 
was totally incomprehensible, ‘ not 
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like such a girl as that—the loveliest, 
the sweetest, the most angelic, the 
most lady-like creature on the face 
of the earth—I’ve never seen any- 
thing the least to be compared to 
her in my experience ; and you talk 
of not liking her !’ 

‘Hang it, Frank,’ interposed the 
lad, ‘I wish you’d marry her your- 
self. I'll go shares with her in 
fortune; there’s more than enough 
for us both, and you're much fitter 
to be a oemeatabile man than I am.’ 

The shaft went deep into his 
heart, but the strong man never 
winced or failed for a moment. 
* What right have you,’ he broke in 
almost fiercely, ‘what right have 
you to talk of giving her money, 
and laying her under obligations P 
Like Falstaff,’ he added, relapsing 
into his usual manner, ‘ you owe her 
— and the money too. For 

eaven’s sake, Charlie, don’t tam- 
per with the happiness of a lifetime 
—honour, duty, expediency, all point 
one way—do not, for a mere whim, 
neglect that which, left undone, you 
will repent ever afterwards. Pro- 
mise me, now promise me, Charlie, 
that you will marry your cousin 
before you again leave Newton- 
Hollowes.’ 

Charlie bit his lip, stroked his 
moustaches, looked first one way 
then another; and finally, blushing 
crimson over his wasted face, ex- 
claimed: ‘Never, Frank,—if you 
must know it, you had better know 
it now—never, I tell you, and for 
the best of all reasons ; of course it 

oes no farther, but the fact is, I— 
—like somebody else much better.’ 

‘And do you think you are the 
only person that has to sacrifice in- 
clination, nay, happiness, existence 
itself, to duty? Do you think you 
are to be exempt from the common 
lot of man—to receive everything, 
and give up nothing? Do you owe 
no duty to your cousin? Are you 
not all-in-all to her? And are you 
to destroy all the hopes of her life- 
time, to break her young heart, as 
= have destroyed her prospects, 
or your own selfish gratification. 
Trust me, Charlie, she loves you, 
and whether you care for her or 
not, unless your word is irrevocably 
pledged to another, it is your duty 
to marry her, and marry her you 
must !’ 
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‘You're wrong, Frank,’ said 
Charlie, with a roguish smile; 
‘ You're wrong—you're a sharp fel- 
low generally, but you're out of your 
reckoning here. Moschs has exactly 
the same regard for me that a sister 
has for a brother—but love, as you 
and I understand the word, an 
you, she hasn't a notion of it, as far 
as I am concerned; but I'll tell you 
whom I think she does love, Frank 
—ah! you may wince and turn pale, 
but you ought to know, and I'll tell 
you. Frank, do you remember the 
Guyville Ball ? oe! you're not pale 
now—I should never havementioned 
it if you hadn’t driven me into a 
corner, but now, out it shall come. 
Do you remember when you came 
up and turned away without asking 
her to dance, while we were waltz- 
ing together? Well, when Blanche 
looked up her eyes were full of tears, 
and she said to me, ‘ What is the 
matter with Mr. Hardingstone ? 
I'm afraid he’s offended with us.’ 
And I said, ‘ Blanche, you little flirt, 
he thinks you've jilted him.’ And 
she blushed over her face, and neck, 
and shoulders, aye, redder than you 
are now, old boy, and she followed 
you with such a loving, piteous look 
—and I saw it all in a moment. 
Yes, Frank, Blanche is over head 
and ears in love with you, and I'm 
glad of it, for there’s no other man 
in the world that’s worthy of her, 
and you shall marry her, Frank, and 
JI wont, and I'll get drunk at the 
wedding—but let’s go below now. 
These cold evenings make me cough, 
and, I suppose, the steward will 
mente some supper for us, though 
it is blowing so hard,’ with which 

astronomic aspiration, hungry Char- 
le eens down the hatchway, 
and left an altered man behind him, 
to pace the deck, in a confused state 
of tumultuous, almost delirious, hap- 
piness. 

Frank was anything but a vain 
man; he had always considered 
himself as possessing no attractions 
for the other sex, and that such a 
girl as Blanche Kettering should 
look upon him favourably was a hap- 
piness he had scarcely allowed him- 
self to picture in his dreams, but 
now that it was suggested by an- 
other, now that it appeared to im- 
partial eyes neither an impossibility 
nor an absurdity, a thousand trifling 
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cireumstances rose in his recollec- 
tion, a thousand little lights and 
shades of looks, and tones, and ex- 
pressions, came back to him distinct 
and vivid, with a meaning and a 
colouring they had never possessed 
before, and he could hardly restrain 
the happiness that gushed up in his 
bosom and sparkled in his eye, as, 
after a few minutes of delicious soli- 
tude on deck, he joined the party at 
supper in the cabin, and one and all 
remarked that now the voyage was 
nearly over, the grave Mr. Harding- 
stone appeared to be quite a differ- 
ent man. To their questions as to 
the weather, he stated, that it was 
‘a beautiful night,’ which caused the 
captain to look at him as at an un- 
doubted lunatic, inasmuch as the sea 
was getting up rapidly, and a thick 
mist was driving over the face of the 
waters. With the passengers he 
joked, and laughed, and played 
vingt-et-un, and made himself so 
universally popular and agreeable, 
that those very persons, who had all 
along voted him an odd, reserved, 
uncomfortable sort of fellow, now 
almost regretted that they should so 
soon be parted from such a fund of 

ood-humour and merriment, as they 
fad discovered, all too late, in their 
fellow-passenger. 

The night grew blacker, as the 
mist increased, with the somewhat 
moderating gale, anda long, heaving 
swell came rolling up from the 
Atlantic, each succeeding sea appear- 
ing to rear its gigantic volume 
higher, further, fiercer, than its pre- 
decessor, and still the good ship 
steamed on through the. darkness. 
A light at her foretop, and an indis- 
tinct glimmer at the binnacle, only 
made the surrounding aap ap- 
o more palpable, and through the 

ense fog, which seemed to pervade 
the very deck, and to hang around 
the spars and tackle, it was difficult 
to distinguish ‘the two phantom 
figures at the wheel, and the look- 
out man in the bows. The captain 
ever and anon dived to his cabin to 
consult his chart, and, reappearing 
on the wet, slippery deck, cast an 
anxious eye at the ship’s compass, 
and the course she was lying—then 
pom to windward, where some 
huge wave flung its crest of foam 
into the light, and sporting with 
that pow steamer as with a 
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plaything, dashed its beating spray, 
in wantonness of strength, high over 
the protecting bulwarks, till the ve 
ar —— and streamed wit 
rine. A few gruff words, unintel- 
ligible to the landsmen, were ad- 
dressed to the struggling steersmen, 
and again the captain glanced 
anxiously at the compass, and knit 
his brows and seemed ill-at-ease. 
Between the decks, confiding pas- 
sengers snored in their berths and 
dreamt of home. Little thought 
they of darkness, and fog, and driv- 
ing seas. They had paid their pas- 
sage-money, and they were to be 
delivered safe at their destination— 
was it notinthe bond? They were, 
besides, in the Channel, and the 
ladies on board derived unspeakable 
relief and consolation from the know- 
ledge that they were once more in 
soundings—and they, too, slept the 
sleep of innocence and security. So 
midnight passed, and still the good 
ship held steadily on. 
ut the captain grew more rest- 
less and disturbed, and heordered the 
steam to be slackened, and a sailor 
to be slung over the side, and to 
heave the lead, and these were wise 
and seamanlike precautions, but 
they were a few minutes too late. 
As the words left his mouth, a shock 
that made that huge fabric shake 
again, brought him to the deek. 
True to his seaman nature, he 
shouted to ‘back the engines,’ even 
as he fell, but she was aground, and 
it was too late. Ere he recovered 
his legs he knew too well what had 
happened. Seaafter sea came pour- 
ing over the deck, one of the men at 
the wheel was washed overboard, 
the other barely saved as he clung 
for dear life to the helm; every- 
thing that was not secured went at 
once by the board, and the dashing 
waves plunging heavily into the 
engine-room, put out the fires, and 
reduced that triumph of man’s in- 
genuity to a mere helpless log upon 
the waters. The seamen came tum- 
bling up to the forecastle, every man 
as he had slept, half , and 
even now searce awake; yet such is 
the foree of oe that — 
prevailed more alarm, ere 
and there even a jest rose to lips 
which in a few hours might pro- 
bably be: silenced for ever. But if 
not sole mistress on deck, fear could 
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boast of undivided dominion below. 
Shrieks, and sobs, and wailin 

prayers burst from the affrighted 
passengers, as they rushed tumul- 
aay from their respective berths 
into the saloon, and asked wildly 
what had happened, and inquired 
with white lips if there was any 
danger; one said, ‘Is there any 
hope?’ and the panic increased as 
it spread, and wives clung upon 
their husbands’ breasts, and pressed 
their children to their sides, and 
screamed in an unbearable agony of 
fear,—and one, a strong stout man, 
shouted for help as though terror 
had turned his brain, and raved of 
his wife and his little ones at home 
—that home on firm dry land, that 
he had never known how to prize 
before—then a white-haired minis- 
ter, one of honest John Wesley’s 
followers, proposed in a calm steady 
voice, that each and all should kneel 
down and pray; but the affrighted 
mass, now wavering and struggling 
to the hatchway, paid no attention 
to the good man’s suggestion; for 
each strove to reach the deck as 
though it were a haven of safety, 
each instinctively shrank from the 
idea of perishing in that dark dread- 
ful cabin, and the selfishness of 
man came out and developed itself 
even in that maddened crowd as 
they pushed each other aside, and 
struggled who should be first to 
reach the door. 

‘Charlie! where are you?’ ex- 
claimed Frank Hardingstone’s un- 
shaken voice, as he emerged already 
dressed from his cabin, into the 
seething confusion of the saloon. 

‘Here!’ said Charlie, struggling 
to free himself from the embraces of 
a stout old Frenchwoman, who, 
wild with terror, was choking the 
lad as she clung round his neck and 
implored him to be her preserver. 
‘Here! Frank, we're aground, I 
think ; I want to get on deck and 
make myself useful, if this old 
woman would let me go!’ 

Charlie freed himself from the 
venerable dame’s embrace, but she 
clung hard to his garments, and he 
was forced to slip out of the dress- 
ing-gown which he had put on at 
the first moment of alarm, and leav- 
ing it in her grasp, to make his 
escape clad only in his shirt and 
trowsers. When he reached the 
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deck he found Frank already there, 
having put himself under the cap- 
tain’s orders, and now lending his 
assistance to restore discipline as far 
as possible, and to clear the wreck. 
The huge ship heaved and shivered 
in her throes, as wave after wave 
washed her farther and farther on 
to the shoal; the fog, too added to 
the confusion of the scene, and as it 
became doubtful whether her tim- 
bers could stand against the violence 
of these successive shocks, even the 
sturdy seamen began to hint at her 
going to pieces,—and a cry, though 
none knew whence it first arose, 
thrilled from stem to stern, ‘The 
boats! the boats! Launch the boats!’ 

‘By Him that made me! I'll 
strike the first man dead that stirs 
without orders,’ cried the captain, 
heaving a broad axe above oteak 
his voice rising through the confu- 
sion of the crew and the dash of the 
leaping waves. 

*Can the boats live in such a sea?’ 
whispered Frank, as he stood by the 
captain’s side, prepared to lend him 
any assistance he might require. 

‘Undoubtedly, sir!’ was the re- 
ply; ‘it’s our only chance. We'll 
get the women and children in first. 
Mr. Hardingstone, you're a man! 
take charge of the larboard boat— 
let no man into it without orders.— 
we may save them all yet!’ and the 
captain sprang to the starboard boat, 
laid hold of the ‘davits,’ and sang 
out, ‘Lower away, men, easy!’ 
whilst Frank, in a hurried whisper, 
gave his orders to Charlie, who was 
as cool as a cucumber throughout. 

‘Charlie, keep the hatchway. with 
the steward, he’s a bold fellow— 
don’t let a single man up till the 
women and children are all on deck. 
If any fellow runs rusty knock him 
down !’ 

By this time order was to a cer- 
tain degree restored—the passen- 
se were indeed in a frightful state 
relow, when they found their egress 
barred, as they thought so arbitra- 
rily, from all hopes of safety; but 
on deck every man had his own 
duty to perform, and the magic 
power of discipline, assisted by the 
dawn, which was now struggling 
into light, bid fair to give them 
every chance of safety that know- 
ledge and experience could suggest. 
But one man was mutinous. 
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strong, black-bearded fellow, with a 
dogged, lowering countenance, who 
had been most assiduous in helping 
Hardingstone to lower away the 
larboard boat, no sooner found it 
launched, than he made a rush for 
the side, to place himself, as he 
hoped, in safety, regardless of the 
helpless and the weak. 

*Stand back!’ said Frank, in a 
voice of thunder; ‘wait for your 
turn.’ 

‘Turn be ,” growled the man; 
‘who made you skipper? D’ye think 
I'd lose my life for a land lubber 
like youP’ 

‘IT warn you!’ said Frank, clench- 
ing his fist, and looking dangerous. 
The man advanced, as though to 
push him aside. Frank drew him- 
self together, and struck out. He 
knocked him clean off his legs, on 
to the deck, where he lay stunned 
and bleeding. 

‘Sarve him right,’ cried Charlie, 
from the hatchway; an observation 
which was echoed by the crew; and 
Frank had no further difficulty in 
preserving discipline at the station 
of which he had taken the command. 
One by one, pale, trembling women, 


and bewildered little children, pat- 
tering on the deck with bare feet, 
and enveloped in shawls, petticoats, 
anything that had been first caught 
up in the hurry of the moment, 
were handed through the hatchway, 
and lowered carefully over the side 


into the heaving boats. There 
they clung together, shivering and 
drenched with spray, some of the 
women with scarce any other cover- 
ing than their white night-dresses, 
their long, wet hair hanging about 
their shoulders; but even in that 
extremity thinking only of their 
children, and regardless of their 
own sufferings and danger. Poor 
things! how scared they were by 
the first minute-gun that boomed 
from the wreck; for the captain, 
assisted by Frank Hardingstone’s 
coolness, and now equal to any 
emergency, had not neglected the 
precaution of making every possible 
signal of distress. Then the male 
assengers were drafted singly, and 
anded over the side by the daunt- 
less seamen. Some behaved gal- 
lantly enough, and offered to stand 
by the ship and the captain to the 
last; some trembled and cowered, 
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submissively obeying every order 
given them, and apparently rendered 
totally helpless by fear. One sturdy 
little boy, of some ten or eleven 
years. clung manfully to a toy, the 
property of his infant sister; and 
when compelled to lay hold of the 
guiding-rope with both hands, seized 
the bauble between his teeth, and 
so reached his mother in the boat. 
The rough sailors gave him a cheer. 

At length the passengers were 
disposed of; a few cloaks and pea- 
jackets were thrown in to cover the 
women; the ship’s compass was 
placed in one of the boats; a crew 
of seamen were told off, and seized 
the oars; the mate took the com- 
mand; strict injunctions were given 
for the boats to keep together; and 
they shoved off into that heaving 
sea. It was now broad daylight, 
and the rain falling heavily. 

‘ Thank God, sir,’ said the captain, 
with a sigh of relief, ‘ we've disposed 
of the passengers. ‘The wind’s fall- 
ing now, with this wet, and they'll 
make the land in three or four hours. 
I trust in Providence every hair of 
their heads will be saved; and we’ve 
nothing to think of but ourselves.’ 

‘There's a dozen of us left,’ said 
Frank, looking round on the drip- 
ping group, who were clinging to 
the different parts of the wreck, con- 
sisting of one or two subordinate 
officers, the boatswain, and a few 
old, weather-beaten seamen; ‘ that 
boat will hold us all, if she will 
swim; but she’s rather a cockle- 
shell for such a sea as this,’ he ob- 
served, pointing to a small, shallow 
skiff that hung at the stern, and 
which had not yet been lowered. 

‘It’s our best chance,’ said the 
captain, looking very grave, as an- 
other rolling sea made the wreck 
heave, and quiver, and strain, as if 
she must go to pieces; ‘ but she'll 
never hold us all. I'll stand by the 
ship to the last; and you two gen- 
tlemen, to whose coolness, under 
Providence, the passengers owe their 
lives, will bear witness I did my 
duty. God bless you! Lower away, 
men; cheerily, oh!’ So the boat 
was lowered; and as she touched 
the water, she filled and sank, and 
appeared again, bottom uppermost, 
some fifty yards away: and so the 
last chance of escape was cut off. 
The little party looked at each other 
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in blank dismay; even Frank’s bold 
heart tightened itself for an instant 
in the pressure of despair. Only 
the gruff boatswain found words to 
say, ‘ That bit plug, that didn’t ought 
to have been neglected, ’s worth 
exactly twelve men’s lives. This 
here’s a stopper over all, blessed 
if it ain’t. There was nothing 
to be done now, but to wait man- 
fully for death. Poor Charlie was 
already half-dead with cold; but 
Frank took off his own pea-jacket, 
and wrapped it round the lad, and 
lashed him to the foremast; for 
though the weather had moderated 
considerably, a sea came every now 
and then driving over the deck, and 
carrying everything before it. The 
wreck was by this time filling fast, 
and sinking gradually : aoe she 
had settled by the stern, and only 
her bows and a part of the forecastle 
remained above water. On this the 
sufferers were congregated, and few 
words did they interchange, for con- 
solation or hope there was none in 
this world. Their powder was ex- 
hausted—true, there was plenty be- 
low, in the powder-magazine, but 
that was long ago swamped, so that 
their very cries for help must be 
silenced—that iron voice, their sole 
chance of rescue, must be dumb. 
The fog, too, began to clear away, 
and a bright gleam of sunshine ever 
and anon shone out upon the yellow 
foam-crested waves, and glistened 
on the white wings of the dipping 
sea-gulls. By degrees the blue sky 
peered over-head, and the gap 
widened and widened, and the mists 
rising in wreaths from the waters, 
now heaving and subsiding into rest, 
floated lazily away, and the disco- 
loured sea became bright and blue, 
and the sun burst forth into a glo- 
rious autumn day, and the warmth 
of his rays almost comforted those 
or wet wretches, clinging hope- 
feesly to the wreck. It seemed hard 
to die on such a day, but exhaustion 
was beginning to tell upon some of 
the sufferers, and the lassitude of 
ir was creeping over them, 

with its drowsy influence, and the 
reason of more than one to 
give way. So they wai and 
spoke not, and some strove to pray, 
and some shut their eyes, as if in 
sleep; and noon came, and the day 
was bright and hot, and the sea- 
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birds screamed and soared, and 
everything was full of joy and life, 
and only that little circle of twelve 
were doomed to die. Frank and 
Charlie were together, and every 
now and then each pressed the 
other’s hand, but neither spoke. 
The captain, who was nearest them, 
seemed stupefied with despair, and 
he, too, spoke not. They were a 
silent company. The day crept on: 
every minute was precious, yet the 
minutes dragged on like lead. Once 
the captain stirred, and Frank, 
glancing eagerly at his face, was 
aware of a strange light upon it and 
a gleam in his fixed eye that was 
almost unearthly. Was it insanity ? 
Could it be hope? Frank’s breath 
stopped, as he followed the direction 
of the captain’s gaze, but he could 
see nothing, save the glancing 
waters and the hopeless sky-line. 
But still the captain stared, and the 
old boatswain, too, was looking 
eagerly in the same direction, and 
another seaman seemed to wake 
from his stupor, and Frank strained 
his eyes, and at last he was aware of 
a black speck on the horizon, and, 
ere he could trust his sight, «the 
stout old captain burst into tears, 
and a feeble cheer rose from the ex- 
hausted seamen, a cheer that thrilled 
through Frank’s very marrow, for 
he knew that they were saved. 

* What is it,’ said Charlie, faintly, 
opening his heavy eyes. 

‘It’s a boat,’ was the reply,—‘a 
boat; the bitterness of desth is 
past, thank God! thank God!’ 

Then came the painful suspense, 
the agony of hope and fear ; it might 
after all be but a spar, or a black 
fish, or anything save what they 
wished. No—it was a boat, a real 
boat; but her crew might not 
see them, they might be fishing, 
they might never think of the 
wreck; then the poor exhausted 
fellows strained their throats in a 
feeble hail, or rather a hoarse des- 

erate shriek. But the boat is 

earing down upon them—she nears 
them. ‘Wreck a-hoy! hilli-ho!’ 
Never was music like to this on 
mortal ear. Her sharp nose comes 
dancing and dipping over the waves, 
the glance of her oars flashes in the 
sun ; now they can distinguish the 
forms of the rowers—now the 
cheery voices of their countrymen 
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gladden their very heart’s core— 
and now she is alongside; and de- 
spair is over—suspense and misery 
are forgotten—and the past is like a 
dream. 

The steamer had struck far nearer 
the shore than her reckoning had 
given the captain reason to —- 
and her guns had at length been 
heard by some fishermen on the 
beach at St. Swithin’s. There was 
a heavy sea running, but the life- 
boat was soon manned, and our old 
friend Hairblower himself took the 
stroke-oar, and manfully those gal- 
lant fellows pulled till they reached 
the wreck. They had fallen in with 
the ship’s boats about half-way from 
the shore, and now brought the wel- 
come news of their almost undoubted 


safety. 

“To think of you and Master 
Charles being aboard, sir,’ said 
Hairblower, who seemed to con- 
sider the whole matter of the wreck 
as an everyday occurrence. ‘This 
is, indeed, what may well be called 
‘a circumstance,’ if ever there was 
‘a circumstance’ hereaway,’ and he 
settled his two friends comfortably 
in the stern of the life-boat, ere he 
busied himself to place the rest of 
the rescued seamen where they 
would least interfere with the efforts 
of the oarsmen. They were soon 
safely disposed, and by sundown, 
wet, weary and exhausted, they 
stood once more upon that shore 
which they had scarce dared to hope 
they should ever see again. 

When Charlie woke the following 
morning in a comfortable room at 
the Royal Hotel, the first person 
that greeted his opening eyes was 
honest Hairblower. That worthy 
had taken entire possession of his 
former protegé, and now made his 
appearance with a steaming glass of 
hot brandy-and-water, the only or- 
thodox breakfast, in his opinion, for 
a man who had been wrecked the 
day before; though rather dis- 
gusted at Charlie’s obstinacy in re- 
fusing this specific, he was extremely 
anxious to assist him through his 
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toilet, and was only to be got rid of 
by an assurance that his young 
favourite would be down to break- 
fast, where he would answer all his 
questions and listen to all his pro- 
testations, in an incredibly short 
space of time. Hairblower accord- 
ingly drank the brandy-and-water 
himself, and waited patiently, during 
what appeared to him an unreason- 
ably long period to be spent in the 
process of adornment. 

When Frank and Charlie met in 
the coffee-room, the sailor too made 
his appearance, and, with much cir- 
cumlocution, managed to deliver 
himself of a request which had evi- 
dently been all the morning brewing 
in his mind. 

‘If it was not a liberty, Master 
Charles, and you too, Mr. Harding- 
stone, I should make bold to ask of 
you both to let me join company in 
a cruise. I conclude, as you're 
bound to London this afternoon at 
the latest,—soon as ever you've got 
rigged out decent and presentable. 
Well, gentlemen, you see I've a 
little business, too, in London-town. 
I haven't been there not since, Mr. 
Hardingstone, you lent me a hand 
so kind, and I’ve got to be there, 
sooner or later, about the fishing- 
business; for you see, my mates, 
they wish me to be spokesman-like 
with our governor, and he can’t 
leave London—so, in course, I must 
go to him.- Now, if it wasn’t too 
great a liberty, I should be proud if 
you gentlemen would let me wait 
upon you, just for the voyage-like, 
I can’t bear to part with you so 
soon, and though you've no luggage, 
seeing all your traps is still aboard, 
and spoilt by now, and I can’t be 
useful to you, I should like just to 
see youand Master Charlie safe into 
London-town, and shake you both 
by the hand there afore we part.’ 

Need we say, the permission was 
joyfully granted, and that the after- 
noon train bore the trio in company 
to the metropolis, whence Charlie 
and Frank were to start next day 
together for Newton-Hollowes. 
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MILMAN’S LATIN 


HE deficiency of our literature 

in Church history has often been 
lamented, and for the most part 
with misunderstanding and exag- 
geration. For, in truth, there is 
perhaps no department of theolo- 
zical learning for which Englishmen 
ae done so much. Bingham’s 
great work alone—acknowledged as 
it is by writers of all countries and 
of all communions to be as yet 
unequalled in its kind—might be 
enough to rescue us from the re- 
proach of having neglected eccle- 
siastical history. The contributions 
of Ussher and Pearson, of Cave, of 
Beveridge, of Dodwell, of Bull, and 
others, to historical knowledge, are 
named and quoted with honour by 
foreign writers, both Roman and 
reformed. Even Wall's History of 
Infant Baptism—a book which 
might hardly have been expected 
to make its way beyond the seas— 
is to this day cited in Germany, 
through the medium of a Latin 
translation, published at Bremen 
and Hamburg in the middle of the 
last century. And with the names 
of Anglican writers who are known 
abroad as having laboured in this 
field, we must mention that of 
the learned dissenter, Nathaniel 
Lardner. 

It is only in historical narrative 
that we are really wanting; but 
here (except that our own national 
Church history has been well cared 
for) it must be confessed, that there 
is a great and a wofullack. The 
truth is, that in this, as in other 
things, Englishmen have been un- 
willing to sit down for the purpose 
of making books, unless provoked 
by controversy or by some other 
special inducement. Hence our 
Church history, instead of assuming 
a connected shape in rivalry of the 
great writers of foreign communions, 
is scattered up and down in trea- 
tises, disputations, attacks, replies, 
rejoinders ; in lectures—-Bampton, 
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CHRISTIANITY.* 


Boyle, Warburton, Hulsean; in 
sermons, pamphlets, reviews, maga- 
zines, oa all manner of unlikely 
repositories. If challenged to pro- 
duce our Church historians, our 
chief answer must be, that they 
lurk under other designations ; and 
we must own that those who have 
professed to write ecclesiastical his- 
tory, have usually limited them- 
selves to some narrow portion of the 
subject. 

Of the writers who have attempted 
to embrace a larger space, Echard 
is now forgotten, and Jortin is nearly 
so. Joseph Milner’s work still, we 
believe, continues to be the great 
historical authority of a certain 
party, for the period to which it 
relates ; but beyond that*party, the 
meagreness of his matter, the bad- 
ness of his composition, and, most 
of all, his extreme narrowness of 
view, and his utter inability to un- 
derstand the real meaning of things, 
are generally considered to render 
the book worthless and unreadable.t 
Dr. Burton, (whose name deserves 
to be mentioned with honour on ac- 
count of his earnest endeavour to 
raise up a school of Chureh history 
at Oxford,) did not live to bring his 
Lectures, or thecompendiumof them, 
further than the conversion of Con- 
stantine. He is candid, learned, 
and industrious; but wants vigour, 
yenetration, and literary art. Dean 

Vaddington’s History, notwith- 
standing the author’s unquestion- 
able talents, cannot be said to have 
established itself. The volumes on 
the Reformation are, we believe, 
superior to the earlier portion; but 
it is only of that portion that we are 
able to speak in any degree from 
our own perusal. 

Of late, however, there have been 
indications that a change is coming 
over our disposition as to the writ- 
ing of ecclesiastical history. As 
France has been, and as Germany 
is, so it seems likely that England 


* History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontijicate of 


Nicolas V. 
London: Murray, 1854. 


By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
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+ We need hardly refer to the exposures of Milner by Dr. Maitland—a writer 
who, although his works are not of the class to which our view is here limited, has 
done more than any other man of late times to promote the study of Church history 


among us. 
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may, in no long time, be the 
country most distinguished in this 
branch of literature. And, if so, 
our business will not consist in imi- 
tation, or in doing again that which 
has been well done elsewhere ; but, 
regarding former labours as gain, 
and wisely applying them to our 
own uses, we must endeavour to 
add to the results of foreign learn- 
ing by exercising on this subject the 
peculiar qualities of our own national 
character. 

Among the symptoms of the 
change are Mr. Neale’s History of 
the Holy Eastern Church,* which 
already fills four volumes ; the first 
volume of Mr. Shepherd’s nny 
of the Church of Rome,t a boo 
which, if the learned author’s views 
were true, might serve as an excuse 
for all our previous neglect, inas- 
much as it aims at sweeping away 
almost all former labours on the 
subject, and claims to stand in place 
of them all— 

Unicus est nobis bibliotheca liber! 

Then there are three books be- 
longing to the class of compendiums: 
one by Mr. Foulkes,{ reaching to 
the twelfth century; one by Mr. 
Robertson,§ which reaches to Gre- 
gory the Great; and the third by 
Mr. Hardwick,|| from Gregory to 
the beginning of the Reformation. 
It appears to be intended that each 
of das should become, in time, a 
complete church history. And lastly, 
in the same season with two of 
these compendiums, we have the 
first portion of a more ambitious 
work—Dr. Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity. It is this only 
that we now intend to review, and 
we have mentioned the other books 
merely as proofs that a movement 
is in progress among us, without 
giving any opinion as to their merits. 
We may, however, remark that the 
variety of the quarters from which 
these publications come is a strong 
evidence as to the extent of the 
movement. ‘Two of the writers are 
country clergymen ; one is a resident 








* London: Masters, 1847-50. 
+ Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1851. 
|| Cambridge: Macmillan, 1853. 
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Fellow at Cambridge, and one at 
Oxford; Mr. Neale is ‘ Warden of 
Sackville College, East Grinstead ;’ 
and Dr. Milman holds the less mys- 
terious dignity of Dean of St. Paul’s. 
It is, too, a remarkable circum- 
stance that we should at once have 
in progress three histories of a class 
which, if conscientiously executed, 
makes greater requisitions on the 
writer in proportion to any amount 
of credit which he can hope to gain 
than perhaps any other. A man 
with a high notion of his own abili- 
ties and acquirements would hard} 
undertake such a work; yet it 1s 
not to be tolerably done by a mere 
mechanical drudge. As a Church 
history on the great scale is the work 
of more than one man’s life, whereas 
a compendium, if it is to meet the 
wants of an existing generation, 
must be made within a reasonable 
number of years; and as it would, 
indeed, be absurd and quite useless 
to spend on an epitome the labour 
which would suffice for a great his- 
tory—the epitomizer must be content 
to draw a considerable part of his 
materials from secondary sources. 
By the acknowledgment of this, he 
is considered to give up all preten- 
sion to learning, and lays himself 
open to every critic who, for want 
of something better to say, may 
think fit to tax him with ignorance 
and superficiality. Yet even thus 
we imagine that a complete Church 
history on the plan of either Mr. 
Hardwick’s or Mr. Robertson’s, 
would be the occupation of from 
twelve to fifteen years ;§ and these, 
too, such years as the writer could 
not afford to throw away, masmuch 
as the book would be worth little 
if undertaken before that period at 
which the judgment and the opinions 
have been settled—when the theories 
and idealisms of early days have 
been modified by reading and re- 
flection, and by some experience of 
actual life. The narrowness of the 
bounds which such a writer must 
impose on himself will be found to 


+ London: Longmans, 1851, 
§ London: Murray, 1854. 


‘| In the series to which Mr. Hardwick’s volume belongs, the remaining parts 
of the history are to be done by other gentlemen. The book will thus be com- 
pleted in a shorter time, and will not engross any of the writers in the way here 
described; but we question whether the result will be so satisfactory as if the 


whole had been the work of a single mind. 
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operate with twofold cruelty ; it at 
once adds to his toil and lessens his 
chance of reputation. He must 
adopt a style close, concise, un- 
adorned. He must cram as much 
as possible into his space, avoid- 
ing the temptations to exaggerate 
isolated parts of the story, or 
to substitute generalization for 
facts. He has every moment to 
work in dread of opposite errors— 
lest he should be disproportionately 
full, or so brief as to be obscure; 
lest he should sacrifice breadth to 
detail, or detail to that which may 
perhaps prove to be not breadth but 
vagueness. For every two or three 
volumes which he could write, he 
must be content to write one; and 
the consequence is, that, except in 
mere pane. one volume re- 

uires greater labour than two or 
three—the same amount of reading 
and knowledge, with the difficult 
processes of selection and condensa- 
tion in addition. And, after all, 
whereas the larger number of 
volumes might have allowed him to 
invest his subject with the interest 
of stirring narrative or of instructive 
commentary, the limits to which he 
is confined may oblige him to pre- 
sent it in a form hard, dry, and re- 
“agg aoe from any incapacity on 

is own part, but because the re- 
quirements which the reader sup- 
poses himself entitled to make are 
almost or altogether incompatibili- 
ties. One thing more let us add— 
that, when the labour bestowed on a 
book is so greatly disproportionate 
to its bulk as in this case it must be, 
the idea of any fair pecuniary return 
is, even in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, utterly out of the 
quesiion. 

But, leaving the gentlemen who 
have undertaken this kind of work 
to enjoy its peculiar delights, let us 
come at length to our own proper 
subject, Dean Milman’s Latin 
Christianity. This is not, as might 
perhaps have been expected, a con- 
tinuation of the History of Christi- 
anity to the Extinction of Paganism, 
which was published in 1840. The 
Dean now takes up the subject of 
Latin Christianity from the begin- 
ning, having been partly induced to 
do so by the remarkable discovery 
of the treatise which has been pub- 
lished as Origen’s Philosophumena, 
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The present instalment reaches to 
the election of Innocent the Third, 
in the end of the twelfth century ; a 
continuation in three volumes, which 
is, we believe, already in the press, 
will bring down the story to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
within view of the Reformation, 
when ‘ Teutonic Christianity aspires 
and begins to divide the world with 
Latin Christianity.’ The compass 
of the subject, the scale of the work, 
the vast labour bestowed on it, and 
the merits of its execution, combine 
to render it the most important nar- 
rative of its kind which has ever 
proceeded from an English pen. 
Our opinion of its value is so high 
that we need have no reserve in 
noticing its defects, or what we re- 
gard as such. 

Dr. Milman’s purely literary qua- 
lifications are such as few men pos- 
sess. He brings tohis task the skill 
of a practised writer; remarkable 
powers of expression, of narrative, 
of representation; a mind poetical, 
critical, scholarly, and stored with 
the results of very wide and general 
reading. In the style of his former 
History of Christianity the influ- 
ence of Gibbon, whom he had then 
lately edited, was often unpleasantly 
felt ; nor can we say that even in the 
present work the echoes of Lau- 
sanne are never heard, or that we 
could not sometimes fancy ourselves 
to be reading an unversified Oxford 
prize-poem. But it is comparatively 
seldom that such remembrances are 
now awakened; indeed, in the third 
volume, if we can trace any influ- 
ences of other writers, they are 
those of Macaulay, and still more of 
Michelet, rather than of Gibbon; 
and in the main, the manner appears 
independent and original. Dr. Mil- 
man writes with fluency, freedom, 
and life ; his language is sufficiently 
adorned, yet not too gorgeous; he 
is often eloquent, yet neither too 
often nor too ambitiously. Compar- 
ing him with the Germans, who are 
continually held up to our reproach, 
we should say that, while Dr. Mil- 
man is deeply indebted to the 
labours of German writers, his use 
of their labours is such as we might 
vainly seek for in German litera- 
ture ; that, if inferior to the sages 
of Bonn and Berlin in painfulness 
and depth of research, he is no less 
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their superior in breadth of cultiva- 
tion, in artistic skill, and in practical 
understanding. 

The arrangement of a Church his- 
tory is an important question. It 
may be strictly chronological—a 

lan which takes its extreme form 
in annals, and has been exemplified 
in that form by the great Papal his- 
torian, Baronius; or it may be ac- 
cording to a classification of the 
matter within certain periods. And 
these periods may either be centu- 
vies, as with the Magdeburg writers, 
who have carried the subdivision of 
their matter to an extreme, by 
giving under each century the op1- 
nions which were then entertained 
on all disputable subjects; or the 
periods may be reckoned from one 
great marking event to another, 
which is the method generally fol- 
lowed by the modern Germans. 

The plan of annais is practicable 
only on a very extensive scale (un- 
less, indeed, the book be a mere dry 
‘million of facts’). The constant 
transitions which it requires, from 
one subject to another, cannot but 
produce confusion ; and such an ap- 

roximation to the strictly chrono- 

ogical method as that of Fleury, is 

open, although in a less degree, to 
the same objection. Even our dear 
old friend, the Annual Register, 
bears testimony against the purely 
chronological arrangement, by the 
division of its contents into different 
classes of intelligence. 

The system of centuries, if these 
be measured by the strict meaning 
of the word, is one which has no 
natural relation to the divisions of 
the subject. It may, indeed, be 
modified, by using the term century 
for a period of about a hundred 
years—more or less, as may be. 
Thus the first century may be said 
to reach to the death of the latest 
surviving Apostle; the second, to the 
persecution of Severus, and the a 
pearance of Origen (4.p. 202); the 
third, Constantine’s edict of tolera- 
tion (A.D. 313); the fourth, to the 
death of Theodosius (a.p. 395). 
And, no doubt, it is often conve- 
nient to use the word in this looser 
sense. Butif so used, it really does 
not mean century, but period. And 
the internal arrangement of the cen- 
turies is, in great measure, liable to 
an objection which we shall reserve 
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for mention under the next head, 
inasmuch as it is most fully appli- 
cable to the system of longer pe- 
riods. 

This system, in which the periods 
are divided from one another bysome 
great critical events, each of which 
gives a character to the following 
time, has, indeed, considerable ad- 
vantages in impressing the leading 
dates on the reader’s memory, and 
in teaching him to discriminate the 
divisions of history by boundaries 
which (unlike those of the centuries) 
are really relevant to the subject. 
As it has been generally followed 
by German writers of text-books, it 
must, we presume, have been found 

ractically useful for students who 
1ave, in addition to their books, 
the teaching of professors to guide 
them. And, as Mr. Hardwick’s 
Manual is intended for professed 
students, we are willing to believe 
that his imitation of German models 
is not a mistake in this respect, as 
we must venture to think that it is 
in some other points. But when the 
history is not of the handbook class 
—when it aims at presenting not a 
map, but a panorama—this arrange- 
ment becomes plainly unsuitable, 
from the disregard of perspective 
which it involves. The adoption of 
it is, we think, a serious drawback 
from the value of Neander’s work. 
That writer’s periods are two or 
three hundred years in length, and 
from all this large space the things 
which are of like kind are picked 
out and grouped together. First 
there is the external history of 
the Church, including missions, per- 
secutions, and so on; then its con- 
stitution, its discipline, the schisms 
by which it was distracted; next 
come Christian life, rites, and 
usages ; after this, the history of 
doctrines, classified according «to 
their various subjects; and, finally, 
notices of the most eminent doctors 
who adorned the several countries 
of the east and of the west. Sup- 
pose, now, that we wish to know 
something as to the biography of 
one of these doctors—we mean 
simply as to the facts of his life, 
apart from such opinions on points 
of doctrine as might not improperly 
be thrown into special chapters. 
Take, for instance, Mr. Shepherd’s 
favourite victim, St. Cyprian. 
FF 
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Looking into the first two volumes 
of the translation borrowed by Mr. 
Bohn from the American Professor 
Torrey (a translation, by the way, 
which is often not to be understood, 
without retranslating it into conjec- 
tural German), we find St. Cyprian 
undergoing persecution under De- 
cius, and martyrdom under Vale- 
rian, about p. 180 of vol. i. Then his 
views as to the unity of the Church 
(which strictly belong to his bio- 
graphy), at pp. 290—300. After 
this, by a sort of Shandean arrange- 
ment, he is born; he is converted, 
becomes a bishop, and has troubles 
about discipline with Felicissimus, 
Novatian, and others (pp. 309—345). 
After a hundred pages more, comes 
his quarrel with Pope Stephen; and, 
finally, we have the formal supple- 
mentary account of him at the end of 
the second volume. And all these 
morsels of the Carthaginian martyr 
are mixed up with the scattered heads 
and limbs and trunks of other per- 
sonages, so as to produce an inex- 
tricable confusion in the mind of 
any one who should come to Nean- 
der’s book without having before 
got his chronological acquaintance 
with the second and third centuries 
well impressed on him by other 
works. The inconvenience of such 
an arrangement would appear to 
have been felt by some of our Ger- 
man friends. Thus the ablest and 
most original of the text-book 
writers, Gieseler, has found it expe- 
dient to subdivide his periods, and 
to adopt a simpler distribution of 
his classes. Something of the same 
kind had before been done by 
Schréckh, who must otherwise have 
baffled all human powers of follow- 
ing him through periods which ex- 
tend in one case over sixteen fat 
volumes, and in another over four- 
teen. (Indeed as it is, the reader 
finds it no trifle to carry in his head 
such a sub-division as that which 
reaches from a.p. 363 to 431, and 
with these sixty-eight years occu- 
pies nine volumes !) 

But of the other manuals which 
we have at hand, Guericke follows 
Neander’s divisions, and Déllinger 
is yet more trying—stretching in 
his successive periods from a.p. 33 
to 311; from 311 to 680; from 680 
to 1073; and then at once spanning 
the whole time from Hildebrand to 
Luther—from 1073 to 1517. 
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Dean Milman, we are happy to 
say, eschews all ostentation of sys- 
tem in his arrangement. Like the 
great writer with whom his name is 
connected as editor, he has made it 
his business to present his subject 
in such a manner as may most dis- 
tinctly set it before the reader. His 
order is in the main chronological ; 
each ‘ Book’ of the History includes 
a certain period; but he holds him- 
self at Lihenty to vary his further 
arrangements as may be most expe- 
dient in each place ; to combine, to 
separate, to group, to mix up doc- 
trine with history, or to keep them 
apart; to include or to omit at plea- 
sure, as shall seem most suitable for 
his object. We believe this plan to 
be the wisest, and can congratulate 
him on its entire success. 

As to the spirit in which Church 
history is to be written, it is need- 
less now—whatever it might have 
been in Jortin’s day—to say that 
by a Christian writer it must be 
treated seriously. But there is now 


an opposite evil to the flippancy 
and presumption of Jortin—an evil 
more decorous in eee yet 


perhaps not less really injurious 

we meami the idealism which ascribes 
to distant ages a holiness which is 
to shame our own age, and in virtue 
of which the writer may suppose 
himself placed on a vantage ground, 
and entitled thence to cast the 
merits of the first, or the fourth, or 
the twelfth century in the teeth of 
his (as he would say) degenerate 
contemporaries. That among our- 
selves this idealism has been the 
means of preparing many for seces- 
sion to the Roman communion, is a 
temporary, and comparatively tri- 
fling mischief; our main ground for 
protesting against it is its utter and 
essential falsehood. From the Acts 
and the Epistles downwards, the 
records of every age are in the 
strongest manner contradictory of it; 
all combine to show that there never 
was atime when men might be saved 
by yielding themselves to the atmo- 
sphere of a holiness shed all around 
them, or by anything else than their 
own earnest endeavours to realize 
the Christian life and to secure the 
Christian hope. The historian must 
look facts in the face; if he is to 
avoid unfair and narrow disparage- 
ment of the past, he must as care- 
fully avoid a false and one-sided 
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idolatry of it. If he must not pluck 
every canonized saint by the beard 
merely because he is a saint, he must 
yet not be deterred by the repute 
of saintship from looking into the 
man or his history—from asking (if 
necessary) whether he ever existed 
at all (although, in such cases, it may 
be well to ask in more civil terms 
than Mr. Shepherd); and, if so, 
how his canonization was earned— 
whether by real piety and charity, 
by a zeal for orthodoxy displayed 
with too little regard for moral right- 
ness of conduct, or by activity and 
success in advancing popular super- 
stitions or heated ecclesiastical 
claims. In one of the books before 
us, we find the following extract 
from Dr. Newman’s Church of the 
Fathers, written while the author 
was yet an Anglican :— 

I do not scruple to say that, were 
[Jerome] not a saint, there are things in 
his writings and views from which I 
should shrink ; but, as the case stands, 
I shrink rather from putting myself in 
opposition to something like a judg- 
ment of the Catholic world in favour of 
his saintly perfection. I cannot, indeed, 
force myself to approve or like against 
my judgment or feeling; but J can re- 
ceive things on faith against both one 
and the other, and I am willing to take 
certain characteristics of this learned and 
highly-gifted man on faith. 

What, we must ask, is this but an 
avowal of conscious untruth? Mr. 
Neale, again, professes that he has 
written the history of the Eastern 
Church in the spirit not of an An- 
glican, or of any other species of 
Western Christian, but of an ortho- 
dox Oriental! We need not seri- 
ously comment on such a profession; 
it is enough to say that gentlemen 
who pretend to write as if they be- 
lieved what they avowedly do not 
believe, cannot expect any opinions 
which they may express to carry the 
slightest weight with their readers. 

True it is that Church history has 
often been written with an exclusive 
and a dishonest regard to the parti- 
cular interests of this or that com- 
munion. Of this sin (and a grievous 
sin it is), Baronius is, perhaps, the 
most noted example. It is with 
utter amazement that we read the 
audacious fictions, the unscrupulous 
distortions, the prodigious misinter- 
pretations, by which e has endea- 


* Rohrbacher, Hist. Universelle de U Eglise. 
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voured to bring all history into ae- 
cordance with the views of which he 
is the champion. We are alike unable 
to conceive how he can have written 
such things in sincerity, or how, un- 
less he himself believed them, he 
could have expected to impose on the 
world matter so astoundingly impu- 
dent. Or, to come to later writers, 
let us see how the thing is now done 
in France. Here is an extract from 
a General Church History, which 
fills eight-and-twenty thick volumes, 
reaches from B.c. 6000 (!) to aD. 
1852, and is regarded by the ruling 
party in the French Church as hav- 
ing superseded the Gallican his- 
tories of Fleury and others :— 


Affair of Gorham, an Anglican paro- 
chial clergyman, who does not believe 
in Baptism. The whole Anglican 
Church does not know whether she her- 
self believes in it or not. 

In 1847, the Government nominated 
to the incumbency of an Anglican parish 
a Socinian of the name of Gorham, 
(The appellation of Socinians is given to 
the modern Arians, who, like the Pro- 
testant Faustus Socinus, deny the 
divinity of Christ and the necessity of 
baptism.) 


We cannot help thinking that in 
a General Church History the time 
of the Gorham quarrel is rather a 
late date for giving this correct and 
luminous explanation. But let our 
oracle proceed— 

The Anglican Bishop of Exeter, in 
whose diocese the parish was situated, 
refused to institute the said Gorham to 
the incumbency, and that on the ground 
of manifest heresy. Gorham appeals 
from him to a first tribunal, which de- 
cides in favour of the bishop. A second 
court, instituted by the Queen’s minis- 
ters, declares—firstly, that it has neither 
jurisdiction nor authority to pronounce 
what is the doctrine of the Anglican 
Church; secondly, that Gorham’s doc- 
trine as to baptism is not contrary to the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church, This 
declaration, which renders nothing clear 
except the contradiction and the apostasy 
of the Anglican Church, was drawn up, 
it is said, by the Anglican Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The Bishop of Exeter 
protested against it; but he was con- 
demned by a third secular tribunal, and 
ended ignominiously by signing the 
nomination of the heretic Gorham, who 
was instituted to his benefice by a civil 
functionary.* 


After this sample, our readers will 


Ed. 2, xxviii., 251-2. 
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haps not be disposed to consult 
At Abbé Rohrbacher, except in 
order to find out what they are not 
to believe. In this way we reall 
have found him very useful. We 
refrain from giving (as we easily 
might) other instances of unfairness, 
and from other communions than 
that of Baronius and the lumberin 
compiler whom we have just aaa 
But in order to avoid such faults, 
it is by no means necessary that an 
Anglican writer should disown his 
actual position. For that position 
appears to be a very favourable one 
for the right appreciation of Church 
history. he Ruglish Church claims, 
more than any other great body of 
Christians, to rest on the founda- 
tion of historical fact. From its 
middle position, it would seem able 
to afford, better than any other, to 
view the facts and the personages of 
history with a liberal allowance for 
all; and in dealing with the records 
of distant times, before the divisions 
of Christendom had taken their pre- 
sent shapes, an Anglican may be 
able, better than either of the ex- 
treme parties, to distinguish wisely 
between form and substance, be- 
tween essentials and accidents, be- 
tween the characters of men and the 
merits of their cause or the effect 
of their actions. And here is our 
most serious ground of complaint 
against Dr. Milman. The reader 
will not, indeed, find in the new 
book those opinions which interfered 
with the popularity of the earlier 
History of Christianity. The sub- 
ject does not call for the expression 
of them; the author does not seek 
to force them on us; and, indeed, 
we venture to suspect that a larger 
familiarity with the literature in 
which such opinions are most at 
home has not tended to increase the 
Dean’s affection for them. But our 
present grievance is, that, instead of 
endeavouring to treat his subject 
justly from his actual position, Dr. 
filman has thought it necessary to 
put on the character of a mere philo- 
sophical observer, looking through 
the telescope of History into a world 
to which he is external; or, at the 
utmost, the character of a ‘Chris- 
tian unattached.’ He does not, like 
Dr. Newman or Mr. Neale, pre- 
tend to take up the opinions of 
others; but he thinks it well to 
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divest himself of those which we 
must suppose him really to enter- 
tain. Now we cannot see that any- 
thing is gained by this—nay, be- 
sides the unseemliness of appearing 
ashamed of his calling, we believe 
that the interest of the book really 
suffers by it. There is no gain in 
respect of fairness. Mr. Hardwick, 
for example, is every whit as fair as 
Dr. Milman, yet de sets out with 
‘ avowing distinctly’ that he ‘ always 
construes history with the penne 
prepossessions of an Englishman, 
and, what is more, with those 
which of necessity belong to mem- 
bers of the English church. We 
say deliberately that there is no 
wide or charitable thought, no jus- 
tice to depressed reputations, no 
appreciation of the good mixed up 
with corruptions, no discernment of 
the providential dispensation by 
which evil has been compelled to 
minister to eventual blessings—rich 
as Dr. Milman’s volumes are in such 
matter, there is in them nothing of 
the kind which he might not have 
uttered as clearly in his own proper 
character. 

We beg that our complaint may 
not be misunderstood. We do not 
wish Dr. Milman to speak like Dr. 
Pusey, or Dr. M‘Neile, or Mr. 
Maurice, or like anybody but him- 
self; but we believe that his book 
would have been very greatly im- 
proved if he had embodied in it 
more of his personal convictions ; if 
he had appeared less as an artist 
and more as a man; if he had not 
superciliously (for such is the effect, 
although, perhaps, it may not have 
been so meant) disavowed the 
Church in which he holds so dis- 
tinguished an office. We do not 
wish him to write like Mr. Neale, 
as if he cared for nothing but formal 
orthodoxy of doctrine, as if he took 
a delight in recording curses and 
excommunications, as if he could 
not imagine that any heresiarch can 
have had any other object than to 
blaspheme the faith and to lead his 
followers into perdition. Such a 
tone would be bad enough in any 
case: we shall not say what we 
think of it in a writer with whom, 
as we have seen, it is even avowedly 
an affectation. But it is an error 
in the opposite extreme to write as 


if the details of Christian faith were 
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merely a matter of conjecture and 
opinion, as if they were utterly in- 
different in the historian’s eyes— 
that historian being Dean of St. 
Paul's. Nay, more; the renuncia- 
tion of the author’s own position, 
far from ensuring a juster estimate 
of men and things, tends often to 
produce injustice. It exposes him 
to the danger of being unduly in- 
fluenced by the personal qualities 
of those who figure in his pages. 
The leading men become his heroes, 
and, having already shut out the 
consideration of dogmatic truth, he 
is tempted to sacrifice in addition 
not only the opponents, and some- 
times the followers and the agents 
of these heroes, but even the con- 
siderations of moral right and wrong 
—the very things which we may 
presume that it was his chief object 
to secure. And thus the opposite 
rinciples of our Greek and our 
tin historians occasionally lead to 
results which are valet alike. 
The one will allow anything to a 
champion of orthodoxy; the other 
allows very much to a man of lofty 
and energetic character. For the 
justification of these remarks, we 
may point to Dean Milman’s ac- 
counts of the two most prominent 
characters in his first volume—Leo, 
Bishop of Rome, and Theodoric, the 
Ostrogoth. So, again, in the striking 
chapter on Iconoclasm (vol. ii., pp. 
144—174), the reader’s mind is first 
filled with admiration for the talent 
and energy of the iconoclastic em- 
perors, and the iniquity and atrocity 
of their measures is then introduced 
in such a manner as to make com- 
paratively little impression. 

Ve must now give some extracts 
from Dean Milman’s work. The 
first shall be a specimen of his com- 
mentaries, taken from the close of 
an important chapter on ‘ Christian 
Jurisprudence :'-— 

The Penitentials were part of the 
Christian law; how early a part of the 
written law, is not quite clear; nor were 
they uniform, or in fact established by 
any universal or central authority—that 
of the Pope or Council—but they were 
not the less an admitted customary or 
common law, a perpetual silent control 
on the arbitrary power of the individual 
priest, a guarantee as it were to the 
penitent, that if he faithfully submitted 
to the appointed discipline, he could not 
be denied the inappreciable absolution. 
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The Penitentials thus, by regulating the 
sacerdotal power, confirmed it; that 
which might have seemed a hard capri- 
cious exaction became a privilege; the 
mercies of the law were indissolubly 
bound up with its terrors. However 
severe, monastic, unchristian, as enjoin- 
ing self-torture; degrading to human 
nature, as substituting ceremonial obser- 
vance for the spirit of religion; debasing 
instead of wisely humiliating; and rest- 
ing in outward forms which might be 
counted and calculated—so many hours 
of fasting, so many blows of the scourge, 
80 many prayers, so many pious ejacula- 
tions, for each offence—yet as enforcing, 
it might be, a rude and harsh discipline, 
it was still a moral and religious dis- 
cipline. It may have been alow, timid, 
dependent virtue, to which it compelled 
the believer, yet still a virtue. It was 
a perpetual proclamation of the holiness 
and mercy of the Gospel. It was a con- 
stant preaching—on one hand, it might 
be, of unenlightened superstitious Chris- 
tianity, but still of Christianity; yet, on 
the other hand, it was a recognition of a 
divine law, submission to a religion 
which might not be defied, which would 
not be eluded—which would not deny 
its hopes to the worst, but would have 
at least resolutions, promises of amend- 
ment—the best security which it could 
obtain from the unreasoning and fallible 
nature of man. It aspired at least to 
effect that which no human law could 
do, which baffled alike imperial and bar- 
baric legislation—to impose constraint on 
the unchristian passions and dispositions. 
When sacerdotal religion was, if not 
necessary, salutary at least to mankind, 
it was the great instrument by which the 
priesthood ruled the mind of man, If 
it increased the wealth of the clergy, it 
was wealth much of which lawless pos- 
sessors, spoilers, robbers, had been forced 
to regorge. If it invested them with an 
authority, as dangerous to themselves as 
to the world, that authority was better 
than moral anarchy. However admin- 
istered, it was still law, and Christian 
law, grounded on the eternal principles 
of justice, humanity, and truth.—Vol. i. 
pp. 406—8. 


The interest of the story, we may 
remark, rises as it advances. The 
third volume is a succession of 
moving pictures, in which the most 
conspicuous figures are Hildebrand 
and his opponent Henry IV. of Ger- 
many, St. Bernard, Abélard, Arnold 
of Brescia, and Becket. From this 
volume we shall extract a narrative 
passage—the humiliation of Henry 
at Canosa :— 


The implacable Pope would yield no 
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step of his vantage ground. ‘If he be 
truly penitent, let him place his crown 
and all his ensigns of royalty in my 
hands, and openly confess himself un- 
worthy of the royal name and dignity.’ 
This demand seemed too harsh even to 
the ardent admirers of the Pope; they 
entreated him to mitigate the rigour of 
the sentence, ‘not to break the bruised 
reed.’ The Pope gave a vague assent to 
their representations. 

In a dreary winter morning, with the 
ground deep in snow, the king, the heir 
of a long line of emperors, was permitted 
to enter within the two outer of the 
three walls which girded the castle of 
Canosa. He had laid aside every mark 
of royalty or of distinguished station; he 
was clad only in the thin white linen 
dress of the penitent, and there, fasting, 
he awaited in humble patience the plea- 
sure of the Pope. But the gates did not 
unclose. A second day he stood, cold, 
hungry, and mocked by vain hope. And 
yet a third day dragged on from morn- 
ing to evening over the unsheltered head. 
of the discrowned king. Every heart 
was moved, except that of the represen- 
tative of Jesus Christ. Even in the 
presence of Gregory there were low deep 
murmurs against his unapostolic pride 
and inhumanity. The patience of Henry 
could endure no more; he took refuge 
in an adjacent chapel of St. Nicolas, to 
implore, and with tears, once again the 
intercession of the aged Abbot of Clugny. 
Matilda was present; her womanly heart 
was melted; she joined with Henry in 
his supplications to the Abbot. ‘Thou 
alone canst accomplish this,’ said the 
Abbot to the Countess. Henry fell on 
his knees, and in a passion of grief en- 
treated her merciful interference. To 
female entreaties and influence Gregory 
at length yielded an ungracious permis- 
sion for the King to approach his pre- 
sence. With bare feet, still in the garb 
of penitence, stood the King, a man of 
singularly tall and noble person, with a 
countenance accustomed to flash com- 
mand and terror upon his adversaries, 
before the Pope, a grey-haired man, 
bowed with years, of small unimposing 
stature. 

The terms imposed on Henry, who 
was far too deeply humiliated to dispute 
anything, had no redeeming touch of 
gentleness or compassion. He was to 
appear in the place and at the time which 
the Pope should name, to answer the 
charges of his subjects before the Pope 
himself, if it should please him to preside 
in person at the trial. If he should 
repel these charges, he was to receive his 
kingdom back at the hands of the Pope. 
If found guilty, he was peaceably to re- 
sign his kingdom, and pledge himself 
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never to attempt to seek revenge for his 
deposition. Till that time he was to as- 
sume none of the ensigns of royalty, per- 
form no public act, appropriate no part 
of the royal revenue which was not neces- 
sary for the maintenance of himself and 
of his attendants ; all his subjects were to 
be held released from their oath of alle- 
giance ; he was to banish for ever from 
his court his evil advisers; if he should 
recover his kingdom, he must rule hence- 
forth according to the counsel of the 
Pope, and correct whatever was contrary 
to the ecclesiastical laws. On these con- 


ditions the Pope condescended to grant 
absolution. 
>» 


* * ad 


The Pope proceeded to celebrate the 
awful mystery of the Eucharist. He 
called the King to the altar, he lifted in 
his hands the consecrated host, the body 
of the Lord, and spoke these words :— 
‘I have been accused by thee, and by 
thy partisans, of having usurped the 
Apostolic See by simoniacal practices— 
of having been guilty, both before and 
after my elevation to the Episcopate, of 
crimes which would disqualify me for my 
sacred office. I might justify myself by 
proof, and by the witness of those who 
have known me from my youth, whose 
suffrages have raised me to the Apostolic 
See. But to remove every shadow of 
suspicion, I appeal from human testi- 
mony to divine. Behold the Lord’s 
body ; be this the test of my innocence. 
May God acquit me by His judgment 
this day from the crimes with which I 
am charged; if guilty, strike me dead at 
once.” A pause ensued; he stood un- 
scathed in calm assurance. A sudden 
burst of admiration thrilled the whole 
congregation. When silence was restored, 
he addressed the King: ‘Do thou, my 
son, as I have done! The Princes of the 
German Empire have accused thee of 
crimes heinous. and capital, such as in 
justice should exclude thee not only from 
the administration of public affairs, but 
from the communion of the Church, and 
all intercourse with the faithful to thy 
dying day. They eagerly demand a 
solemn trial. But human decisions are 
liable to error ; falsehood, dressed out in 
eloquence, enslaves the judgment ; truth, 
without this artificial aid, meets with 
contempt. As thou hast implored my 

rotection, act according to my counsel. 

f thou art conscious of thy innocence, 
and assured that the accusations against 
thee are false, by this short course free 
the Church of God from scandal, thyself 
from long and doubtful trial. Take 
thou, too, the body of the Lord, and if 
God avouches thy innocence, thou stop- 

est for ever the mouths of thy accusers. 
shall become at once the advocate of 
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thy cause, the asserter of thy guiltless- 
ness; thy nobles will be reconciled to 
thee, thy kingdom restored, the civil war 
which destroys thy country be allayed 
for ever.’ 

Was this a sudden impulse, or a pre- 
meditated plan of Gregory? was it but 
a blind determination to push his triumph 
to the utmost? or was it sincere confi- 
denée in the justice and certainty of this 
extraordinary ordeal? Had he fully 
contemplated the dreadful alternative 
which he offered to the King—either 
boldly to deny the truth, to the smallest 
point, of charges not like those against 
himself, clear and specific, but vague, 
undefined, including his whole life? In 
that case, did he not discern the in- 
credible wickedness of thus tempting the 
King, in his stuper and confusion, to 
reckless perjury? 

* * os ae 

Henry, in his amazement, hesitated, 
and stood in visible agitation. He then 
retired to a short distance, to consult 
with his few followers how he should 
escape this terrible ‘judgment of God.’ 
He then summoned his courage, and de- 
clared that he must first obtain the opi- 
nion of those princes who had adhered 
to his cause; that, though this trial 
might be satisfactory to the few present, 
it would not have any effect on the ob- 
stinate incredulity of his absent enemies ; 
he adjured the Pope to reserve the whole 
question for a general council, in whose 
equitable decision he would acquiesce. 
The Pope hardly consented to this re- 
quest ; but, as if conscious that he had 
himself gone too far, he now conde- 
scended to receive the King at a banquet, 
treated him with courtesy, and gave him 
much grave advice,—(Vol, iii, pp. 
168-172.) 


The impression — by such 
« 


a scene as this leads us to notice an 
objection which is often advanced 
against the usual manner of writing 
Church history. So written, it is 
said to be only a record of quarrels; 
the blame is laid on the authors, and 
wishes are expressed for a history 
which should more fully display the 
fruits of the Gospel for good. On 
some such principle, Milner wrote ; 
but, if the required book were pos- 
sible, it cannot be said that Milner 
has superseded the need of further 
labours in the same line. We be- 
lieve, however, that the plausible 
objection which we have mentioned 
is founded in a misconception. 
Church history must follow the 
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analogy of secular history. As the 
one deals in detail with wrongs and 
calamities, with wars, with intrigues, 
with factions, but must pass over 
with mere general words the bless- 
ings of prosperity, and must leave 
utterly unnoticed the happiness 
which is enjoyed not only under 
good governments, but even not- 
withstanding the very worst ; so the 
other must dwell on the sad story 
of errors and contentions, and must 
allow the better side to remain un- 
told. It is not the ‘ peace on earth,’ 
but the ‘sword,’ that must be its 
theme. History takes cognizance 
of men only as they affect other 
men; of things, only as they differ 
from the everyday course. In 
Church history, even saints appear, 
on the whole, in their least favour- 
able aspect. The occasions which 
bring them forward are often such 
as to draw forth their defects rather 
than their excellences. Their better 
part, in so far as it can be written, 
elongs mainly not to history, but 
to biography; nay, even of noted 
and illustrious saints, the highest 
graces are not matter even for bio- 
graphy; they cannot be written on 
earth. And the great and immea- 
surable blessings of the Gospel do 
not consist in the production here 
and there of a conspicuous hero ot 
the faith, but in its fruits on the 
lives of the vast unrecorded multi- 
tudes whom it has guided in life, 
whom it has comforted in trouble, 
whose death it has filled with the 
hope of immortality. Unrecorded 
as these things have ‘been, we cannot 
doubt of their reality, but are as- 
sured that the same benefits which 
we witness in our own day, and in 
our own sphere, must in all times 
have flowed from the same enduring 
cause. Instead, therefore, of re- 

uiring from a Church historian 
that which is foreign to the nature 
of his task, we must read with the 
remembrance that the worthier por- 
tion of Christian history is to be 
supplied by our own thoughts— 
thoughts founded on a belief in the 
Divine assurances, and confirmed 
by such opportunities as we ma 

have had of witnessing their fulfil- 
ment. 
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A LADY’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF TRAVEL. 


WHEN we mentioned our intention, in the July number of Fraser, to 

give, from time to time, a series of extracts from ‘ Unpublished 
Journals of Travel,’ little did we imagine what would be the consequences 
of that unguarded announcement. In less than a week we were fairly 
deluged with MSS., flowing in from all quarters—north, south, east, 
and west—all sent their tribute, in rapid rivers, dashing cascades, foargi 
torrents, quiet streams; every post overpowered us with some aide 
tion, until we looked with dismay at the mass of papers which were 
accumulating. 

These MSS. were, of course, accompanied with notes, written in various 
styles: some in a tone of affected humility—others in a temper of lofty 
condescension—many in a strain of assumed indifference—but, in one re- 
spect, they all agreed, namely, in expressing the wish, expectation, and cer- 
tainty that they would be aemiaaal suitable for insertion in the series of 
unpublished journals about to appear in the magazine. 

n looking over the MSS. we found it would greatly simplify our labour 
to arrange them under different heads, such as—the sentimental, the statis- 
tical, the esthetic, the artistic, the scientific, the poetic, the descriptive, the 
religious, the odd, and the miscellaneous. Of these classes, the sentimental 
and the statistical proved to be the most numerous; the statistical being 
evidently the production of ‘ Young England,’ who fancies he sees in that 
science a means of throwing light on the most difficult questions of social 
physics, and the only safe guide for determining the present condition and 

uture state of any people ; forgetful the while of Mr. Canning’s axiom, that 
there is nothing so fallacious as figures, excepting facts. 

The sentimental journals were, we need hardly say, with few exceptions, 
the composition of young ladies—young, very young, we should imagine, 
in more senses than one. It is a curious but indubitable fact, that no 
sooner does a lady set out on her travels—no sooner is she seated in a 
railway carriage or on the deck of a steamer, than out comes her memo- 
randum-book and sketching apparatus, just as naturally as the hairs begin 
to sprout on her countryman’s lips and chin, the instant he is on his way 
to ‘ foreign parts.’ What the fair sex can find to say on occasions, amongst 
people, and in places, where we should find it difficult to bring out a single 
observation, has always been a puzzle to us; these Journals have, at last, 
explained it, though scarcely to our satisfaction. The fact is, that all these 
ready writers are addicted to mixing, as Goethe says, an infinity of water 
with their ink, and in this manner they make a very little—the ghost of a 
shadow, for it is scarcely more—do a great deal of duty. 

As we felt, however, that it would be a gratuitous piece of unpoliteness 
not ceder la place aux dames, we continued to wade wearily through 
these insipid dilutions, one after the other, hoping that, ere long, we should 
meet with something rather stronger in flavour. Amongst the number we, 
at last, chanced to light upon one which we have selected, not because it 
is greatly better than the rest, but as offering the strongest contrast pos- 
sible to the first journal in our series. But here we must guard against a 

ssible misconception. We did not fix upon this paper for the sake of in- 
ucing odious comparisons, but simply to give pleasure by the force of 
strong contrast—a pleasure of which the English nature is peculiarly 
susceptible. 
We had another inducement to determine us in our choice. This journal 
was accompanied by a critique upon it, so just, on the whole, that we felt 
it would save us all care and trouble in reviewing it, if the writer would 
allow us to make use of it. Permission was wali granted. The letter 
is as follows :— 

July 5th, 1854. 

Srr,—I see from the last number of Fraser that you intend to 
bring out a series of papers from unpublished journals. I have been much 
pleased with the one with which you have headed the series, but fear you 
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will not easily be able to treat us with another such—piquant, pithy, and 
philosophical as it is. In these days of universal writing, there are few 
authors who rise above mediocrity; and though books are multiplying day 
by day, in almost greater ratio than their readers, never was there a period 
when such idleness was shown by writers. T oon seem to imagine that, so 
long as they have anything to say, it matters little or nothing how they say 
it; whilst they never remember that, when they have nothing to say, they 
had better leave it alone. How few books are there at the present day 
which have any air of freshness or originality about them; what headach- 
ing work it is to toil through the droning verbiage which drags its weary 
length along from page to page; how we pity the poor, little, wretched 
starveling Tm idea which totters on under a weight and number of words, 
enough to break the back of the very strongest idea that ever walked out 
of the brain. 

Then, not only does it not appear to signify to authors whether they 
have any thoughts in them worth expression, but what inattention do the 
show as to the form in which they clothe them. Some people, indeed, 
seem to pick up grammar and adopt style intuitively, but the majority 
must go through a great deal of ‘ double, double, toil and trouble,’ to become 
perfect masters. Even genius would not be the worse for taking a little 
more of the pains from which it seems to imagine it ought to be en- 
franchised, owing often to the mistaken fancy that whatever is given to the 
form is taken from the spirit. Of course, no one can arrive at perfection 
in this (or in any other) art till he has got beyond his exercises, and writes 
unconscious of an effort. But I forget that 1 am trespassing on your time, 
as a stranger has no right to do, and that my only object in writing was to 
introduce to you the accompanying MS. 

I will not detain you by giving you an account of the odd, and myste- 
rious as odd, manner in which it came into my hands. Suffice it to say, I 
know nothing of the writer, except that she is evidently a lady, judging 
from the very ‘gushing’ tone in which she often indulges. You will not 
have read the first sheet or two of the MS. before you will perceive that 
the writer has some command of language, with little command, so to say, 
of style. There are few in these penny postage times, especially amongst 
women, who cannot write with facility, but they require to be reminded 
that that is not the xe plus ultra of composition; and that the use too 
often made of command of language is to employ half-a-dozen words where 
three would have sufficed. This fault is very evident in every page of the 
journal ; there are others also which might, perhaps, be deemed by some 
to be mere faults of style, but which appear to me to go much deeper than 
the choice or arrangement of words, wat to be the outward and visible sign 
of confused ideas, inconsequent thinking, and self-complacent egotism. 
In addition to this, she commits an error which is very often combined with 
facility. I allude to fine writing and the use of hyperbolical expressions, 
which too often argue a want of due regard for truth and reality. If the 
writer of this journal had recollected Horace’s maxim, and kept her com- 
= from sight during the next nine years, I am much mistaken if, on 
ooking over it again, she would not feel her cheeks tingle at the idea that 
she could ever have thought of parading such high-flown language, such 
exaggerated sentiments, before the world. 

ou will wonder, sir, why, if the journal be all I have described, I 
could have ever imagined it to be suitable for your purpose. But, notwith- 
standing the strictures I have passed upon it, I believe it does contain pas- 
sages which are worth extraction. The merit of these passages consists in 
the evident enjoyment and the thorough appreciation of natural beauty 
which the writer evinces. It is this which imparts life and freshness to her 
descriptions, and makes us feel that Nature may be sometimes brought as 
clearly before us by the eye of imagination as when we are in her actual 
presence. Those who, like this lady journalist, know what it is to love, and 
understand, and sympathise with Nature, seeing in her ever-changin 
phases a mirror which faithfully represents their own feelings, are ‘ales 
greatly to be envied. And it is with a view to show how much is lost by 
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a want of this feeling, and to excite a desire for the recovery of it (for that 
it exists in all I am fully sure, only it is well-nigh stifled often by the 
matter-of-fact lives we lead), that I thought a few extracts from her journal 
might appropriately fill some pages of your magazine. 
With many apologies for taking up so much of your time, 
I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. G. 


Immediately after reading this letter we turned to the journal, and 
found it to be very much what we had been led to expect. Vapid, wordy, 
and exaggerated as it often is, there is a germ in it of good; and if we had 
the pleasure of the lady’s acquaintance, we would tell her that we see proofs 
in it that she can do better—will do better, so soon as she can be made to 
feel it is not with words as with counsellors, that in the multitude of them 
is wisdom ; so soon as she sees that there are different kinds of luxuriance 
in writing as well as in gardens, a luxuriance of weeds as well as of flowers; 
and that, even in the cultivation of flowers, we ought to be more careful to 
select such as are fitted for our temperate climate, than those which bloom 
gorgeously beneath the fiery sun of the tropics. 

We hope we have been successful in the choice of passages most likely 
to carry out the wishes contained in the letter of our correspondent. These 
extracts we now lay before our readers as a series of word-pictures, begin- 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 


ning with a morning scene at Antwerp. 


Arrival at Antwerp. 


A lovely morning this was to cheer 
us when we awoke, and to whisper 
to us, in the merriest of summer 
breezes, a kind welcome to Antwerp. 
Last night was rainy, and all looked 
gloomy and cheerless; the leaves 

oping beneath the weight of the 
rain-drops, and the cathedral spire 
seeming scarcely greyer in hue than 
the sombre clouds above it. Even 
the carillons, which this morning 
sound so cheerily, breathed nothing 
last night but melancholy sighings 
in answer to the fitful moanings of 
the evening breeze. Now, how 
changed is the scene! the trees look- 
ing so fresh and brightly green after 
their baptism of rain, the bells mer- 
rily ringing; the Place gay with 
romenaders ; Flemish peasant girls 
in their pretty costume; Belgian 
soldiers and countrymen in their 
blouses ; cheerful sounds and plea- 
sant places meeting one at every 
turn. 


Antwerp Cathedral, after a 
Festival. 


After breakfast, we went to the 
Cathedral, which wore quite a fes- 
tive appearance, very different from 
its usual quiet simplicity. The de- 
corations which had been used fora 
féte the preceding Sunday had not 
yet been removed, and an avenue of 


orange trees still flanked the ap- 
proach to the high altar. Banners 
of cloth of gold, of tapestry, and 
velvet, were arranged against the 
piers; draperies of silk and lace 
covered the altars, and tastefully or- 
namented candles adorned the rails 
of the various lateral chapels. In 
front of the choir was a shrine, pro- 
fusely decorated with living flowers. 
Flowers seem peculiarly appropriate 
decorations for the House of Prayer; 
lovely everywhere, they look most 
lovely there, and not alone on the 
rejoicing Easter-day, when the Pro- 
testant Church permits them to be 
laid upon the altar, but on every 
Sunday throughout the year I should 
like to see them blooming within the 
hallowed precincts of the temple, as 
well as in its outer courts. Christ 
himself directed us to learn from the 
lilies of the field, and why should we 
refuse their gentle teaching in the 
place where, more than anywhere 
else, our hearts would be in the fit- 
test frame to receive and profit by 
their holy lessons. 


Cologne Cathedral—Morning 
and Evening. 


Much has been done towards the 
restoration and completion of this 
noble building since we were here 
last. The choir is the most nearly 
finished part, and the effect of its 
gorgeous decorations is very impres- 
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sive. Nothing can be more magni- 
ficent than the rich painted windows, 
the elaborate sculpture, the varied 
ornaments and the polychromie work 
in the spandrils of the arches ;, but 
the gold, purple, and scarlet which 
have been os lavlaioy employed, re- 
quire from Time the aid which he 
alone can give in softening and mel- 
lowing the, at present, too bright 
and obtrusive colouring. 

Service had begun when we en- 
tered, and the solemn tones of the 
organ, blended with the sweet har- 
mony of stringed instruments, pealed 
gloriously along the aisles. Just as 
we took our places there was a pause, 
during whieh clouds of incense rose 
from the altar; then, as though 
chanted by angel voices, descended 
from above the ‘Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo.’ Another pause, and the 
young silvery voices of the choris- 
ters replied, ‘In terra pax homini- 
bus.” Then another moment’s 
silence, ere burst forth, from men 
and angels, the chorus, ‘ Laudamus 
Te, adoramus Te, Dominus Deus, 
Rex Ceelestis, Deus Pater Omni- 
potens.’ 

The service was throughout finely 
performed; nothing to disturb, 
everything to assist the devotion of 
the worshippers, and music such as 
angels must surely love, to ‘ bring all 
heaven down to the soul.’ 

We went to the Benediction ser- 
vice. The setting sun was shining 
down the nave, and casting the 
shadows of the storied windows upon 
the ground in rainbow - coloured 
hues. Angels and sculptured saints 
stood transfigured in the yellow 
light, and, like the shapes which show 
in poets’ dreams, the distant choir 
loomed through a golden mist, while 
the altar was covered with lights, 
which faintly struggled with the de- 
parting rays of thesun. In a few 
moments the sweet sound of youth- 
ful voices gently stole down the twi- 
light of the quiet aisles, which 
calmly echoed the solemn chant, 
‘Kyrie Eleison, Christe, exaudi 
nos.’ Soon the white-robed band, 
ranged in due order, came forth to 
kneel upon the altar steps, and for 
& moment every voice was hushed, 
the people all around bowing their 
heads in prayer. ‘O Salutaris 
Hostia,’ sang the choir, and their 
clear voices, blended with the organ’s 
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notes, rose upwards in sweet har- 
monious concord. Long before the 
service was ended, the cathedral 
was shrouded in evening gloom, 
but through the ever - gatherin 
darkness the altar shone in the so 
sheen of tapers, which also shed their 
mellow radiance upon the vestments 
of the priests, and on the crystal 
monstrance that shimmered in 
their light. Lost in a trance of 
thought, I sat and gazed ; and when, 
at last, consciousness returned, 
clouds of fragrant incense were 
floating around, concealing altar, 
priest, and monstrance from my 
sight. 


Nonnenworth, by Moonlight. 


The sun had set when we crossed 
the Rhine to the little island, on 
which there is no other building but 
the convent, now transformed into 
an hotel. As soon as we had rested 
I walked into the garden, and sat 
down on a bench overlooking the 
river. The moon was at the full, 
and cast its steady light upon the 
water, which trembled beneath its 

uiet beams; on one side towered 
the frowning crags of the Drachen- 
fels ; on the other, the melancholy 
ruins of Rolandseck; behind lay the 
convent, its white walls showing 
shadowily through the trees, and in 
front rose the Wolkenberg, its misty 
outlines blending with the horizon. 
Delightful, indeed, was it to feast 
the eyes and the heart on such a 
landscape, and on the thoughts 
which it called forth, thoughts which 
found their image in the glowworms 
glistening on the banks, and in the 
fireflies twinkling amidst the dark 
foliage, or shooting like meteors 
across the path. Pleasant, too, to 
inhale the pure breeze, scented with 
the sweet odours of night-loving 
flowers ; soothing to feel the soft air 
folding one in its gentle embrace, 
and to listen to the swift river 
plashing tremulously amongst the 
reeds. 


Coblentz—An Evening Scene. 


We are at the Hotel Belle Vue, 
and the Rhine is flowing swiftly past 
us. The bridge of boats joining 
Coblentz to the opposite shore lies 
a little to the left, and opposite rise 
the cliffs of Ehrenbreitstein, looking 
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like a gigantic wall set there to 
uard the river and the city on its 
anks. A solitary star of light is 
showing itself in the fortress; pale 
silvery beams steal, and flicker, and 
dance on the water beneath; one 
tiny gleam after another showing 
itself coyly for a moment, then dis- 
appearing, then glimmering again. 
e busy sound of feet and the hum 
of many voices, coupled with the 
echoes of song and of music, rise in 
the still evening air; the shrill 
voices of sailors on board their little 
vessels, and the crack of the postil- 
lion’s huge whip, mingling with the 
rushing sound of the river and the 
applause which follows the conclu- 
sion of every song. The bridge is 
covered with pedestrians passing to 
and fro, and great is the variety of 
costume to be seen in the course of 
five minutes’ survey. The weather 
is so fine that every one seems to be 
out of doors, excepting those who 
prefer taking the air and smoking 
their pipes in the balconies of their 
antique houses. + © e's 
Tt is getting late now, night has 
closed in, and all is stilled ; the lights 
on the opposite bank have disap- 
ae and nothing is to be heard 
ut the dash of the water against the 
bridge of boats, and the sighing of 
the night breezes amongst theorange 
trees on the balcony. One look 
more at the lovely night, and another 
at that planet shining over the for- 
tress, and looking down on many a 
scene different far from this. 


Morning on the Rhine. 


‘What can be more lovely than 
this—the Rhine in the early morn- 
ing? Beautiful as it always is, it is 
surpassingly lovely now. The light 
mists are slowly rising from the 
valleys, and lingering upon the hills, 
as if unwilling to leave their vine- 
clad sides exposed to the withering 
heat of the sun, whose beams are 
struggling through the thin vapours 
and tinging the summits of the 
crags. The dew still hangs on the 
leaves and on the flowery banks 
of the river, whilst the morning 
zephyrs play merrily amongst the 
little blades of grass. And now 
the smoke from cottage chimneys is 
eurling up the hills, losing in dense- 
ness and gaining in purity, as it 
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ascends to mingle with the mists 
and float away with them into the 
clear blue sky. How beautiful is 
each feature in this lovely picture— 
the castles perched upon their soli- 
tary rocks, the villages beneath 
them, the wooded heights, the corn 
and clover fields, lying like varie- 
ated ribbons upon the hill sides! 
ow picturesque is the rugged 
crag, its black, serrated outline 
standing sharply out from the hill, 
which is still hiding itself behind its 
misty veil; and now a flood of light 
is pouring down the narrow gully 
that divides the crag from the hills, 
leaving the castle perched upon it 
still in gloom, and shedding all its 
radiance upon the convent nestlin 
at its feet! How magical, how fi 
of meaning life, the sudden change! 


‘The Swiss Valley.’—Goar- 
hausen. 


If you should be inclined to ex- 
plore the so-called ‘ Swiss Valley,’ 
you must cross over the Rhine to 
Goarhausen in the evening. When 
you land at the water-gate, you will 
find yourself in the little town, 
whose old houses are very pictu- 
resque with their pointed gables, 
deep eaved roofs, and open gal- 
leries, overhanging the river. ut 
you must not linger in the narrow 
streets, or you will miss the evenin 
lights and shades which give suc 
varied beauty to the valleys. So 
pass quickly on until you reach the 
entrance to the glen, on each side 
of which are black, basalt rocks, 
covered with terraced vineyards. 
Your path will now lead you along 
the banks of the mountain stream, 
which falls in cascades over the 
rocks, and turns the wheels of more 
than one water-mill before it plunges 
into the river. As you advance the 
rocks will gradually close over the 

ath: here you will see crags, bare, 
black, and rugged, overhanging the 
ascending path; there, rocks clothed 
with verdure, the branches of thetrees 
springing from theirrecesses, stretch- 
ing over towards each other across 
the defile. The sun will have almost 
set before you gain the heights, and 
though you will not be able to see it 
sinking behind the western hills, its 
beams will still tinge the edges of the 
crags with rosy hues, whilst every 
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now and then a straggling ray will 
find its way into the valley, and 
change the twilight into day. A 
little farther on, and you will have 
reached the head of the valley, 
when you must cross a bridge that 
will lead you to the village of 
Petersdorf, where you will have a 
striking view of the Castle of 
Rheinfels, set in a deep frame- 
work of rocks and foliage. There 
you may rest a little, and then you 
must strike into the high road at 
your left, which will bring you down 
to Goarhausen by another and 
wider valley. It will be twilight 
when you recross the river, and the 
yellow light of the evening sky will 
mellow the harsh outline of the 
Lurleiberg, and impart a soft dis- 
tinctness to the graceful spire of the 
little church of St. Goar. Then, if 
some kind elf will but favour you 
with music on the water, your en- 
joyment will be perfect; for most 
sweet are the echoes of the Rhine 
—so .plaintive, so soft, you can 
scarce note when first your ear 
caught the gentle sounds or when 
they quite died away. 


First View of the Alps. 


A day much to be remembered is 
this! I have, at last, seen the 
glaciers ! 

At half-past four this morning we 
set out from Basle. Our road for 
some distance lay through a plain 
that gradually narrowed into a shel- 
tered valley, and shut in by hills 
covered with luxuriant woods. This 
valley opened into a wide basin, 
just before entering the Val Moutier, 
and then the landscape began to as- 
sume a wilder character, though 
there was still much beauty mingled 
with it. In alittle while there was 
only just room enough in this nar- 
row gorge for the river and the road 
to wind through it. Sometimes, 
however, it widened a little, and then 
there was sure to be seen, placed in 
the most picturesque situation, a 
water-mill, its great overhanging 
roof covered with large stones, to 
prevent it being carried away b 
the snow. Steep precipices guard- 
ed each side of the defile, and in 
one of the most solitary. places, high 
up, in a spot seemingly inaccessible, 


were the blackened remains of a tim- 
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ber hut, once the lonely dwelling of 
two hermits. Every now and then 
there was a break in the mountain 
wall, and a lovely valley disclosed 
itself, studded with groups of forest- 
trees, and adorned with cottages 
and farm-houses, situated in the 
midst of park-like pastures. After 
we had passed Correndolin, black 
forests of firs clothed the moun- 
tains, and down the bare precipices 
trickled streams of water, looking 
like threads of silver. At'Tavannes 
we quitted the valley, and began to 
ascend, and from here until we 
reached the heights above Bienne 
the road skirted the sides of the 
hills. Just before reaching the 
summit, the ‘conducteur’ told us 
that, as the day was clear, we should, 
in all probability, be able to see the 
‘ glaciers, —a term applied to the 
whole range of the higher Alps. 
Another turn of the road, and what 
a scene burst upon us! Never 
shall I forget the impression which 
stamped itself on my mind at that 
moment. No need to ask, where 
are the everlasting hills? Far, far 
away, almost beyond the reach of 
vision, above the clouds, their pure 
snows glistened, and their heads up- 
reared: themselves with calm, ma- 
jestic sublimity in the sun’s bright 

eams. I cannot describe the feel- 
ing that came over me then. It was 
such as I had never before experi- 
enced—such as I never expect to 
have again. So like a heavenly 
vision did the glorious scene appear, 
that even whilst I looked, I feared it 
would pass away, and leave nothing 
but its memory; yet a memory 
strong enough, I trust, ever to exer- 
cise a purifying and elevating influ- 
ence upon my heart. 


The Alps from the Terrace at 
Berne. 


As soon as the heat of the day 
had passed, we found our way to 
the lofty terrace behind Berne Ca- 
thedral. Here we seated ourselves 
beneath the shade of the chestnut- 
trees, to enjoy the glorious view of 
the Alps. All was still around, 
and, with nothing to distract our 
thoughts, we gazed upon the moun- 
tains. Would that I could describe 
them—but words cannot express 
such sublime beauty. It is impos- 
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sible to behold these snowy moun- 
tains and not see in their purity, 
their repose, and their unchange- 
ableness, types of those attributes 
of the Deity which, to our finite 
comprehension, convey the most 
sublime idea of His nature. There 
is nothing stern or repelling in their 
aspect, so serene is it, and glad, 
that the spirit, instead of being 
awed or depressed, is elevated and 
cheered by their presence. In truth, 
it is scarcely possible to regard these 
grand objects as belonging to the 
inanimate creation. I could not 
help thinking of them as of one 
great family, holding high commu- 
nion on subjects far beyond the 
reach of human ken, or greeting one 
another in the roar of their torrents 
and the thunder of their avalanches. 


Crossing the Great Sheideck. 


How delightful—how invigorating 
are the feelings with which one sets 
out ona mountain excursion! The 
fresh morning air, the novelty of the 
preparations, the sight of the guides 
with their alpen-stocks, the expec- 
tation of adventures—all conspire 
to make a journey such as we have 
taken to-day most delightful. Our 
party was the first that had crossed 
the Great Sheideck this summer, 
and the season was not as yet sufli- 
ciently advanced for the track over 
the mountain to be free from snow ; 
so that we were obliged to provide 
ourselves with alpen-stocks to assist 
us in floundering through it where 
we could not cross it on mule-back. 
All being ready, we left the little 
Grindelwald inn and struck into a 
narrow bridle path, crossing over a 
bridgemadeof thetrunk of atreesplit 
in two, with the flat sides uppermost. 
In a very short time we reached the 
higher glacier, which is much more 
magnificent than the lower one; the 
ice is purer in colour, the masses 
larger, more of its extent is seen at 
once, and the surface is not so dis- 
figured with stones and mud. From 
this point the road began gradually 
to ascend, winding round the base 
of the Wetterhorn, which raised its 
gigantic head almost, as it seemed, 
within bow-shot of the path. About 
half an hour’s riding brought us to 
the spot where an avalanche had 
fallen so late as yesterday, and 
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the fresh snow glistened brightly 
amongst the discoloured remains of 
earlier falls. 

A little higher up, and we had a 
glorious view of the mountains, with 
Grindelwald looking like a green 
nest lying on the side of one of 
them. It was, indeed, a most im- 
pressive sight. A vast sea seemed 
spread out before us, whose waves 
were large mountains, their summits 
crowned with foam-like snow; the 
sharp peaks of the Eigher and the 
Finster Aarhorn towering like 
breakers above the lower Alps, and 
making the blue sky appear almost 
black in contrast with their dazzling 
whiteness. In the distance were 
the precipices which look darkly 
down into the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen; and upon the loftiest of 
them we could just discern the 
chilets of the vilege of Murran. 
Before us the mountain waves gra- 
dually sank, and were lost in the 
morning mists rising from the val- 
leys near Thun. pit de ‘ 

It took us four hours to reach the 
summit of the pass, and then we 
were glad enough to rest awhile in 
the chalet, which has been set up 
for the accommodation of travellers. 
After taking some hot coffee we 
hastened out of doors, for the morn- 
ing was lovely, the sun shining forth 
in all his glory; not a cloud, not 
even a mist, obscuring the moun- 
tain tops; and here were we, amidst 
snow and ice, gladly availing our- 
selves of the shelter of the chalet to 
shade us from the intense heat of 
the sun. Just at our feet, where 
the snow had melted away, were 
blooming lovely gentianellas, of 
every tint of blue, crocuses, and 
snowdrops also—gentle, tender little 
flowers, which seemed more fitted 
for a conservatory than for these 
mountainous regions. In about an 
hour’s time we were again on our 
travels—this time on foot—the 
guides arranging to meet us with 
the mules lower down the mountain. 
After floundering for some time 
through half-melted snow, we en- 
tered a fir wood; and here it was 
we first heard the thunder of an 
avalanche, interrupting the stern 
silence which reigns amongst the 
higher Alps. For no other sound 
is ever heard in these mountain 
solitudes, except in the middle of 
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the summer, when the shepherds 
may be heard jodling to one an- 
other from height to height. 


Summer Lightning at Brienz. 


We often see in England sheet 
lightning so beautiful that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more 
exquisite; but in our northern cli- 
mates the lightning seems always 
to flash from the sky, whilst here it 
seemed to pervade the whole atmo- 
sphere. Thus, at one moment it 
glowed over the lake, making its 
surface look like liquid fire; then it 
suddenly shot up behind the moun- 
tains, fringing their outlines with 
silver. Again, it would flicker 
amongst the trees, which, in the 
strange light, appeared like living 
creatures trembling beneath the 
mysterious influence. But how 
exquisite was its beauty when, 
rivalling the sun in splendour, it 
spread over the whole face of the 
sky, and then, as if fearful of having 
outraged the sanctity of night, with- 
drew its brightness, and gradually 
faded away into the soft radiance of 
moonlight; and now, descending 
from above, it curtained the moun- 
tains and valleys with a veil of 
roseate light, transparent as the 
atmosphere itself. But it is impos- 
sible to describe in words what only 
a pencil could delineate ; and yet a 
painter could but have seized one 
fleeting moment of beauty, whose 
ever - changing “aspect constituted 
half its charm. It was, indeed, de- 
lightful to sit by the open casement, 
and to feel the spirit soothed by the 
silence, whilst it was gently excited 
by the loveliness around—loveliness 
which had seemed almost perfect 
even before the lightning had given 
it life; silence so deep that it was 
never broken during the serene 
hours of that peaceful night, except 
when the bleating of kids left upon 
the rocks fell pleasantly upon the 
ear, reminding one that silence does 
not always mean solitude. 


The Bay of Uri. 


On entering the Bay of Uri, I 
was obliged to confess that. all the 
ideas I had formed of the sublimity 
of lake and mountain scenery had 
to be still further elevated. "Surely 
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that scenery must indeed be grand 
and impressive which silences all ex- 
pressions of admiration, and changes 
_— into the reverence of wor- 
ship. 

What a theatre for the scenes 
played out there! How solemn and 
sacred the oath sworn before such 
awe-inspiring witnesses as those stu- 
pendous mountains, whose summits, 
white with snow, look over preci- 
oon and mantling crags into the 

ark waters of the silent bay. Be- 
fore me was the green meadow of 
Grutli, guarded by lofty rocks, where 
Tell and his companions met in the 
dead of night, and bound themselves 
to be just to their tyrants and faith- 
ful to each other ; an oath how nobly 
kept their lives best testify. There, 
too, was Tell’s chapel, and the rock 
on which he sprung out of the boat 
in which Gesler was triumphantly 
bearing him a prisoner to Gussnach. 
But it was not the spots consecrated 
by tradition to the memory of these 
brave defenders ef their country I 
most eared to look upon. Rather 
did I turn to the pathless precipices 
and the bright luxuriant woods that 
still remain as they were when, ages 
ago, the great deeds were performed 
in their presence whose memory 
will live for ever. 


The Devil’s Bridge.—St. 
Gothard. 


More savage and more desolate 
did the scene become, louder and 
more threatening the roaring of the 
river as it tossed in its uneasy bed, 
blacker and more gloomy the rocks, 
until just as the granite precipices 
seemed about to close in upon the 
road, a sudden turn round the shoul- 
derof a projectingrock, andwe halted 
on the Devil’s Bridge. Picture to 
yourself the Reuss darting through 
a passage it has scooped for itself 
between lofty crags, and, after two 
or three descents, throwing itself 
upon a broad, flat rock, immediately 
below the bridge. See how the tre- 
mendous force with which the tor- 
rent dashes against the rock makes 
the water hiss as though it had fallen 
on red hot iron, and then flies off 
in misty spray, which, rising high 
in the air, pours the next moment 


into the abyss, broken into a shower 
of diamonds. The precipices form- 
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ing the sides of the chasm are wet 
with the spray, which ceases not 
day or night, and their smooth- 
washed surfaces shine like polished 
marble .... 


The Summit of the Pass. 


A little higher up, and we passed 
the first patch of snow, which was 
soon piled up on. each side of the 
road to the height of twenty and 
thirty feet. The air was keen and 
chill; the atmosphere laden with 
a thick mist. AJl around, above, 
and beneath, the eye wandered 
over an unbroken expanse of snow. 
Gloomy indeed was the scene, and 
strange it was to see, amidst the 
desolation of a region where winter 
holds his universal sway, the noble 
road along which we were journey- 
ing still pursuing its onward course. 
A few more windings, and we had 
reached the summit of the pass, 
guarded by mountains whose snow- 
clad peaks loomed mysteriously 
through the fog. Here too were 
still lakes, covered with snow, only 
here and there showing their cold 
blue waters through the crevices of 
the ice. Oh, how the sight of these 
ghostly mountains and corpse-like 
lakes chilled my heart, alvonly awed 
by the utter silence! But whatever 
had been the difficulties of this as- 
cent, they were greatly surpassed 
by those on the other side of the 
mountain. Scarce could we see a 
= before us, and as we proceeded 

y zigzag terraces along the winter 
road, the rocks and jagged peaks, 
seen indistinctly through the thick 
fog, assumed a thousand strange and 
ever-changing shapes. Yet even 
these dreary wastes have been made 
a theatre for the display of passions 
one would almost think must have 
been subdued by the stern grandeur 
and unsympathising repose of this 
lofty region. But, carved in large 
letters upon the rock, the words, 
‘Suwarrow Victor,’ tell of deeds 
which the imagination trembles to 
contemplate, as it pictures to itself 
the horrors of war mingling with 
the terrors of the scene, the roar of 
artillery lost in the thunder of the 
avalanche, and the. groans of the 
dying borne on the winds into the re- 
cesses of the mountains, rousing their 
echoes with the unusual sound, 
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Bellinzona. 


Now I am indeed in Italy! How 
beautiful is the situation of this little 
town, surrounded by hills, whose 
gentle slopes are covered with vine- 
yards—how magnificent the dense 
forests that line the declivities of 
the mountains beyond— how rich 
and luxuriant the vegetation—how 
picturesque the narrow streets be- 
neath us, and the garden walls 
covered with vases of scarlet 
geraniums and pink oleanders— 
what a glorious sun, and bright, 
cloudless sky! Surely this must 
be some illusion of the Fata Mor- 
gana P Ah, yes; inasmuch as 
it will soon disappear from our eyes, 
and in its place grey cloudy skies 
and a misty atmosphere will reveal 
to us our island home. But its me- 
mory will still remain, and the recol- 
lection of such scenes will be trea- 
sured up in the heart for ever, 
coming forth at our bidding, glad- 
dening many a solitary hour, and 
shedding sunshine over days which 


else would be all gloom. 


From Lugano to Como. 


The drive from Lugano to Como 
is very beautiful, particularly that 
art of it which skirts the base of 
font Salvador. Oh! the loveli- 
ness of the flowery hedges — the 
exquisite white and rose-coloured 
pendant flowers of the acacia, peep- 
ing forth from aniidst the tender 
green of its graceful leaves, and the 
climbing woodbine twisting itself 
round the stems of the roses! wild 
roses, indeed, but roses equal in 
size, not inferior in beauty, and sur- 
passing in fragrance many of those 
which are cultivated with so much 
care in English gardens. The sea- 
son is past for the singing of birds, 
and seldom does the plaintive call 
of the turtle-dove steal through the 
silence of the woods, but the gentle 
lowing of oxen, the drowsy hum of 
insects, the whispering of the breeze, 
and the murmuring of the stream, 
all these soft and subdued sounds 
calm the feelings, which, without 
them, would perhaps be too highly 
excited. Now, indeed, I feel I am 
in Italy. Look, with what classic 
grace the vines throw their festoons 
from tree to tree! how their leaves 
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glance in the light, when, gently 
rocked by the breeze one might 
fancy them the cradles of fairies. 
Not less beautiful are they winding 
their mossy stems round the branch- 
less trunk of a young tree, whose 
tufted head rises out of a garland of 
their leaves. Everything here on 
which the eye rests seems to recall 
and reveal shone old days in which 

Life’s full tide through all existence 

bounded, 
And to senseless matter sense conveyed. 


Then the poetry of this fair creation 
did not in vain appeal to the soul. 
Then, in the hevelinens and gran- 
deur of nature, in earth, and sea, 
and sky, were seen emblems of that 
Divine Spirit of Beauty which 
reigns over the universe. Sweet 
illusions! ye are gone for ever; but 
let us at least seek to cherish a 
memory. Let us not part with all 
the poetry of life. How indeed 
ean we forget the myths of olden 
time, long as the glorious sun pur- 
sues his course, even as when, by 
Phebus guided, he shed his beams 
on valleys and mountains sacred to 
the gods? No longer Cynthia gazes 
on Endymion’s beauty, but still her 
sweet light falls on scenes as fair as 
those amidst which slept her hero 
prince. The Dryads are gone, but 
their oaks remain, and still the 
streams flow gently forth from the 
Naiads’ forsaken urn. No more 
the sacrifice, crowned with tri- 
umphal wreaths, is led to the altar, 
but still the oxen, as they pass along 
the roads, have their brows shade 
with the same acanthus leaves with 
which they were garlanded in those 
old days. 


The Gardens of Serbellone, 
Como. 


Who that has wandered through 
the citron-groves of Serbellone 
could believe that the icy breath of 
winter had ever passed over such a 
paradise ? Sunly the air must be 
always balmy here, the sky ever 
blue, the foliage ever verdant. It 
is not the classic elegance of art, 
it is not the wild loveliness of na- 
ture, nor the union of both, that so 
charms me here; but that it is as 
though it seemed Nature had been 
trying to take alesson from art, and 
finding herself unable to submit to 
VOL. L, NO. CCXCVIII. 
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her discipline, had suddenly broken 


loose from restraint, leaving all in 
sweet confusion, more graceful and 
fascinating than tongue can tell. 
Here are grottoes, whose cool shade 
affords a shelter from the noontide 
heat; there grey rocks, tapestried 
with foliage, amidst whose recesses 
are on flowers whose presence 
would be scarce guessed at in the 
obscurity excepting for their sweet 
perfumes. In these lovely gardens 
the olive grows on sunny banks, 
and the laurel throws its branches 
over shady dells, the dark, stately 
cypress rises above the pomegranate, 
gay with its scarlet flowers, and the 
tulip-tree mingles the tender green 
of its graceful foliage with the som- 
bre, shining leaves of the sturdy 
fig. Add to this, lovely peeps of 
exquisite scenery,—river and lake, 
woods and meadows, green hills and 
snowy Alps,—and then think how 
impossible it must be to describe 
such beauty. What delightful bow- 
ers do these gardens contain ! bowers 
festooned with garlands of roses, 
which, gently waved to and fro by 
the breeze, fill the air with their 
odours. And although no feathered 
songsters were warbling amongst 
the flowers, it seemed as if the ze- 
phyrs were whispering in my ear, 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren’ perde 
Cogliam d’amor la rosa, amiamo or 
quando 
Esser si puote riamata amando, 


Pliny’s Villa. 


There, where a stream is falling 
down the hill-side, the favourite re- 
treat of Pliny once stood. But the 
pleasant villa, with its vernal portico 
and its shady avenues of plane-trees, 
has long since disappeared, and no- 
thing now remains but the fountains, 
the woods, and the lake, ‘the beau- 
tiful lake, serving the united purpose 
of utility and beauty,’ whose waters 
flowed before the windows of cham- 
bers dedicated to mental and physi- 
cal repose. With how much tender 
affection does Pliny ever speak of 
his favourite Larius ; how he yearns 
after the innocent enjoyments to be 
found on its banks; the quiet and 
solemnity of the scenes which, he 
said, disposed his mind to serious 
meditation, and which made him 
GG 
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feel that his Larian villa sed 


charms far more attractive than 
those which lured him to his Lau- 
rentinum or to his palace in Tuscany. 
In writing to his friend, Pliny tells 
him he has sent him a riddle well 
worth consideration, and then goes 
on to describe a stream, which, ris- 
ing in the mountain, is received into 
his banqueting-room ere it descends 
into the lake. It ebbs and flows 
three times during the day, and 
herein consists the enigma. Pliny’s 
Villa is just such a possession as 
would have suited Horace, when he 
confessed that, amongst the number 
of his wishes ever had been a garden 
laid out with nicest care, a fountain 
and a stream running beside it, 
woodlands beyond, and a moderate 
portion of ground. 


Milan Cathedral. 


I have just been to the Cathedral. 
Last night, when I first saw its hun- 
dred pinnacles rising in transparent 
whiteness in the deep blue of the 
midnight sky, I felt much as I had 
done when first I saw the Alps. 


And the impression was not weak- 
ened this morning, when, drawing 
aside the crimson curtain which 
hangs before the door, I found my- 
self at the entrance of the nave, 
looking down the double aisles, re- 
treating into obscurity. Yielding 
in extent and splendour to St. Peter's 
alone, it surpasses even St. Peter's 
in solemnity, as it does every other 
church in the number and beauty of 
its decorations. Its stillness and 
calm mystery ; its solemn light, so 
different from the glare of day ; its 
height and vastness ; all impress one 
with awe. But it was not its gran- 
deur alone which overpowered me. 
The recollections associated with it, 
rushing into my mind, had their 
effect also. There, in front of the 
high altar, reposes in peace the saint 
and hero San Carlo Borromeo, whose 
princely birth, splendid talents, ex- 
tensive learning, and various accom- 
plishments served but to enhance 
the devoted piety, the generous dis- 
interestedness, and deep humility of 
his character. ‘ Hwmilitas’ was his 
motto, and it is inscribed on all ac- 
tions of his life, whether they were 
heroic deeds or the more private and 


laborious fulfilment of the duties of 
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his offiee. Who, in thinking of him, 
but must feel he was indeed one of 
those of whom.the world is not wor- 
thy. Then to contrast his life and 
death with the career of him who 
was here crowned King of Italy. 
For, in the centre of the transept, 
Napoleon stood on that memorable 
day when, snatching the crown from 
the hands of the archbishop, he 
placed it on his head, and uttered 
those proud words, ‘ Dio mi diede, 
guai a chi mi tocca.’ 


The Tomb of San Carlo 
Borromeo. 


Descending from our lofty situa- 
tion on the roof, we again entered 
the Cathedral, and, going down a 
short flight of steps, found ourselves 
standing before the tomb of San 
Carlo Borromeo. The coffin of rock 
crystal is placed in a subterranean 
chapel of octagonal form ; the pillars 
which support the roof are of giallo 
antico, ad the walls are lined with 
plates of silver, on which are repre- 
sented the principal events in the 
life of the saint. Through the crys- 
tal sides of the coffin is seen his 
body, clad in splendid robes, his 
mitre on his head, and his crosier 
by his side. It was a sight at once 
impressive and revolting, for beneath 
that glittering mitre showed the 
brown, withered, ghastly face, so 
unlike life, so different from death, 
—a mockery of both! And from 
beneath those gorgeous robes of 
gold, and velvet, and priceless lace, 
appeared the yellow hand, its shrunk- 
en fingers loaded with jewels, and 
liolding in its stiff grasp the cro- 
sier, literally covered with precious 
stones. ‘ Bury our dead out of our 
sight.” This has ever been, and 
ever ought to be, the desire of the 
living, and it seemed to me, looking 
at such a spectacle, as if it were in- 
deed sacrilege thus to deprive the 
grave of its rightful prey. How sad 
and humiliating, too, to behold the 
splendour of the vestments, and the 
precious stones lying in heaps — 
such a ruined tenement; how hu- 
mniliating the contrast between trea- 
sures such as these and man, the 
finished work of God’s hand, lying 


. there amongst them, a senseless, 


loathsome corpse. It was indeed a 
strange and mournful lesson taught 
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me whilst standing before that tomb, 


a lesson rendered still more impres- 
sive when I looked up and saw be- 
fore me, inscribed in letters of silver, 
San Carlo’s motto, ‘Humilitas’—his 
voice still speaking from the tomb. 


Isola Bella.—Subterranean 


Palace. 


Now you must descend with me 
this dark and narrow flight of stairs, 
leading, you might imagine, to the 
castle dungeons. So, too, I thought. 
Fancy, then, my delighted surprise 
when, arriving at the bottom, we 
were shown into a crystal hall! 
Picture to yourself a water palace— 
I can think of no other name—its 
walls incrusted with pebbles and 
coral wreaths ; its ceilings adorned 
with shells disposed in the most 
fanciful patterns, and its floors of 
the finest gravel arranged in beau- 
tiful mosaics. Look, too, at the 
windows, hung with pale green 
and rose silk; the tables, chairs, 
and couches adorned with shells 
and sea-weed; listen to the foun- 
tains playing in every room, the 
melodious sound of their ever-falling 
waters mingling with the soft, me- 
lancholy, fitful sighings of A%olian 
harps! All so still, and cool, and 
peaceful! Must not this be, indeed, 
the water palace created for the 
lovely, innocent Undine, by the 
knight whose love for her had 
taught him how to prepare a home 
so like her own beneath the waters, 
that in becoming its inmate she 
could scarcely feel she had guitted 
the haunts of her childhood. Whilst 
wandering through these now de- 
serted chambers I could scarce 
believe Undine’s story was not as 
true as it is sweet and touching. 
In fancy I beheld her rising once 
more from the clear blue lake, the 
reflection of whose waves chequered 
the ceilings, and passing with weep- 
ing and in agony through the fami- 
liar rooms to the palace above, as 
on that fatal day when she stood 
before her Hildebrand, not to re- 
proach him for his faithlessness and 
cruelty, but to receive him once 
more to her tender embrace—to 
oe him to her faithful heart, in 
ove and in sorrow—to weep him 


into the peace of death. 


Jsola Bella-—Chamouni. 
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Chamouni, 


I have done little else this morn- 
ing except look out of my chamber 
window, as though spellbound by 
Alpine influence. In this wild, de- 
solate region one must not expect to 
receive sympathy from Nature, for 
here the mountains look down upon 
one like the stern gaze of a severe 
judge rather than the loving glanee 
of a tender mother. Oh! how does 
such a scene as this chill the heart, 
and freeze the springs of its warmest 
feelings! Surely those who are 
suffering and broken-hearted must 
feel their sorrows more keenly here 
than in more genial climes, where 
Nature does not refuse to pity her 
children, and to grant them that 
silent sympathy which is so dear to 
the stricken. What a contrast to 
Italy—the spirit’s home for those 
who, wearied through affliction, seek 
refuge there! Beneath her sunny 
clime the soul expands her wings 
and mounts upwards, till she looks 
down on the troubles of earth but 
as the mists of a lower world, which 
cannot ascend into the heaven of 
her happiness. Far, far beneath 
her all the sorrows lie which once 
had power to clog her pinions and 
stay her upward flight, emda her 
iuennel amidst scenes in which 
she felt there was no beauty or com- 
fort. And yet, even in Italy, I 
have felt oppressed—oppressed by 
its very loveliness. Not that it 
palled upon me, but that it seemed 
as though it were, after all, 
only a shadow of that infinite 
spiritual beauty which alone can 
satisfy the longings of an immortal 
soul. 

And now shall I tell you what I 
felt when first I saw Mont Blane? 
Indeed I cannot; for I find it im- 
possible to analyse or define my 
feelings. A chilling awe over- 
powered me, and still I feel repulsed 
whenever I attempt to look at the 
snow peaks rising so far above me. 
I have nothing in common with 
them. But these aiguilles are 
beautiful. They have such a 
visionary appearance, one fancies 
they cannot remain there for ever; 
ae their colour is so lovely—a 
soft, rich dove tint, whose tender 
hues melt into the blue of the 
heavens. 
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Daybreak on Mont Blane. 


I got up early this morning and 
hastened to the bridge. When I 
reached it the night mists were still 
lying upon the valley, a few faint 
streaky clouds stretched themselves 
in horizontal lines across the sky, 
and all was still, excepting that 
every now and then a truant breeze 
escaped from the mountain and 
gently shook the topmost branches 
of the trees. There is no hour so 
delightful to me as daybreak; no 
hour seems so pure—none so fitted 
for communion with God. Nature 
never appears more lovely, more 
sympathising and gate. In twi- 
light there is tender melancholy ; 
but in daybreak there is cheer- 
ful hope. The return to life is 
80 siesta); and each gentle sound 
steals so softly upon the ear, that the 
change from sleep to awakening can 
scarcely be discerned. But day- 
break amidst such scenery as this! 
What can compare with its beauty 
—what words can doit justice? As 
I went out this morning, the deep 
blue of the sky and the snow white- 
ness of the mountain recalled to my 
mind the night of our arrival at 
Milan, when I first saw the marble 
pinnacles of its Cathedral rising in 
the starlit sky. But here the con- 
trast was more impressive, far. No 
temple made with hands, but a 
mountain, sublime in beauty, raised 
its majestic head to heaven, and on 
its summit, whilst I gazed, the light 
of the rising sun descended, as fire 
upon an altar. Then, as the rays 
streamed down into the valley, 
Nature awoke to life, and the war- 
bling birds, the lowing cattle, the 
sweet scented flowers, and running 
streams, all joined together in one 
glad hymn of praise. 


A Thunderstorm at Vevay. 


This evening we went out for a 
walk on the terrace which lies along 
the margin of the lake, often pausing 
to look upon the lovely, glorious 
landscape before us, almost as though 
we feared that it would pass away 
like a vision before we had stamped 
its memory on our hearts. he 
placid lake reflected in its depths the 
sky and jagged Alps, and wooded 
slopes, in hues more tender and 
ethereal far than even a mountain 
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atmosphere can give. Everything 
was still, and we too were silent— 
silent as such loneliness ever renders 
one. Above us was a cloudless sky, 
except towards the south, where a 
gloomy mass arose in marshalled 
ranks, and moved upwards with 
slow majestic pace until it overhung 
the Vides of the Rhone: there it 
halted in awful stillness, waiting for 
the strife which was so soon to com- 
mence. Then, borne upon the still 
and heavy air, alow and threatening 
sound came from afar, breaking the 
silence of the eternal snows, and 
waking the slumbering echoes of the 
Alps. Scarcely had it ceased, be- 
fore the now troubled sky glowed 
like a furnace, and the forked light- 
ning gleamed like flashing swords 
athwart the clouds, whilst rattling 
peals of thunder shook the air. 
Another moment, and the trembling 
sky began once more to quiver 
into light, growing more vivid 
every moment, and passing away 
again with convulsive throes. Then 
came a pause, and stillness, and 
gloom; when, suddenly, a veil of 
violet light, fringed with an edge of 
molten silver, was let down from 
heaven to earth, just in front of the 
Dent D’Oche, as though to hide 
from every mortal eye the dreadful 
strife that was still raging amongst 
those mountain solitudes. We lis- 
tened with beating hearts, and then 
hastened into the verandah, just as 
the waves were rising and breaking 
in terror on the beach, and the trees 
were torn up by the wind and hurled 
into the foaming lake. But the 
storm had now reached its height ; 
and soon the rain, falling in torrents, 
had calmed its raging fury. The 
thunder rolled more faintly, and 
then ceased altogether; the wind 
was hushed; the waves gradually 
subsided. Inanother half hour, the 
twinkling stars were serenely shin- 
ing out of a cloudless heaven, and 
wearied nature was calmly resting 
from the strife. 


Ah, let us not despair, though tempest 
tost. 

The clouds, whence come the storm, 
bring also peace. 


The Organ at Freiburg. 


Unlike other instruments, the 
Freiburg organ does not seem to 
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need the aid of man to bring forth 
its glorious tones, or to be intended 
for his use and pleasure. When we 
first entered the cathedral, all was 
still; at length a low murmur, 
rather felt than heard, came steal- 
ing from above; then a few faint 
sounds wandered in the air, and 
whisperings echoed round, now 
softly rising into melody, now 
dying away into almost silence, till 
at last joming in sweet concord, 
from chords and preludes flowed, in 
full harmony, Haydn’s ‘ Hymn for 
the Emperor.’ Majestically the 
soul-elevating strain poured forth 
its notes of supplication, till prayer 
was changed to praise, and the roof 
rang with sounds of thanksgiving. 
Then the anthem ascended rejoic- 
ingly, bearing heart and spirit on 
its wings, until, as though it had 
reached the immediate presence of 
the Deity, its glad notes were 
hushed into adoration, and every 
feeling was absorbed in the solemn 
mystery of worship. At length the 
hymn reached its close, but still the 
tones were prolonged; still their 
echoes were reverberating through 
the sanctuary, when another sym- 
phony was heard approaching : 
then how deafening was the tumult, 
how dire the confusion, but still 
from the fierce combat of sounds 
stole a soft, sweet under-song. 
Beneath its influence, harmony rose 
out of discord, and strong in added 
numbers the strain broke forth, and 
our own National Anthem pealed 
along the aisles. It is imposs:ble to 
describe by words this wonderful 
instrument. I felt almost sad to see 
it imprisoned within the narrow 
walls of the cathedral, where it is 
robbed of half its power and ma- 
jesty. It dare not raise its voice on 
igh, and even when its strains are 
pat it seems as if it could do 
ittle else than cry out with the 
Israelites of old, ‘ How shall I sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land?’ 
Surely it is a stranger in a strange 
land, conveyed by rude and sacri- 
legious hands from its sanctuary 
amidst the snowy Alps. There was 
its true home; there, beneath the 
roof of heaven, it held communion 
with the everlasting hills, and there 
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poured forth such hymns as the 
mountains delighted to echo. An- 
gels may have listened to those 
sublime strains, which were too high 
for mortal ear, and they, too, may 
have joined in the ‘Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,’ which formed the burden of 
every lofty anthem. But here its 
voice is quelled, and no longer can it 
give utterance to fitting songs of 
praise. 


Cologne Cathedral in the 
Evening. 


In the evening I went to take my 
last look at the cathedral, longing 
to bear with me from the Continent, 
as the latest recollection of my jour- 
ney a vision of beauty such as should 
hallow and brighten every other re- 
membrance. And freshly from out 
the depths of treasured memories 
will that glorious choir ever rise, as 
the realisation of beauty at once 
graceful and winning, dignified and 
royal. How often, when watching 
the evanescent splendours of sunset, 
have I felt as if one could only half 
enjoy its beauty, because delight 
was mingled with regret that it 
should be so fleeting. But to-night, 
as I looked up to the clerestory, a 
thrill of joy passed through me when 
I saw how the resplendent radiance 
of sunset hues had been caught and 
imprisoned by those graceful win- 
dows, which, in their turn, lovingly 
cast on pillar and pavement the 
colours that glow amongst their 
traceries. It is difficult to speak 
calmly of Cologne cathedral; and 
if the fancy may anywhere float 
in sweetest dreams, surely it is 
here. Milan calms and solemn- 
ises ; Cologne rejoices and elevates ; 
Antwerp consoles and purifies. The 
Alps do all this, and far more be- 
sides. 

Sight is over now, and memory 
begins. But wherefore should tears 
run down my eyes, when I should 
rather joy that I have been per- 
mitted intimately to know and love 
such beauty as I have seen durin 
the last few months—beauty which 
will ever be enshrined within my 
heart, far beyond the reach of time 
or man to injure or remove ? 
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WHAT IS THE INDIAN QUESTION NOW? 


— Indian question has subsided 
once more into its wonted slum- 
ber. When we last wrote upon the 
subject, in August, 1853, Sir C. 
Wood's bill had not yet passed 
through Parliament, and if India 
was not then, more than now, cared 
for, it was at least a good deal 
talked about. But now—we cannot 
conceal it fromourselves—it requires 
some courage to mention so much 
as the very name of India. ‘We 
thought we had done with India 
last year,’ many may be disposed to 
say; ‘we have Russia and Russia 
only to think about now ; what is the 
good of reopening a settled question?’ 
Simply because the Indian question 
is not settled; but demands atten- 
tion now quite as urgently, though 
less clamorously, than it did twelve 
months ago. We cannot allow that 
the Russian war can be any good 
reason for our neglecting India; it 
might have been an excuse for our 
not undertaking the question at all, 
but having undertaken it, and 
brought it to its present hopeful 
condition, it would be a lamentable 
stultification of our former efforts, 
a wanton waste of good already 
accomplished, to abandon it. It has 
been the greatest misfortune perhaps 
that has ever befallen India—the 
fact of its being alternately the sub- 
ject of an acute feverish agitation 
on the one hand and a chronic torpid 
indifference on the other. Sir C. 
Wood's bill threw open the Civil 
Service, and, diminishing the number 
of the old directors, added to their 
rae A six nominees of the Crown. 
Such were the main features of the 
measure. Good, doubtless, as far as 
-they go, but surely not altogether 
exhausting the whole question of 
Indian reform. That measure was 
valuable only as a part of a whole, 
which has yet to follow; if interest 
-with regard to India is now suffered 
absolutely to flag, last year's agita- 
tion will have done much more harm 
than good. This good, however, it 
has clearly done. It has cleared 
the ros for calm deliberation ; 
the Young India party, with its 
ignorant exaggerations and noisy 
declamations, has been answered, 
discomfited—we hope, silenced. 


We wish to state emphatically at 
the present time,that we write as 
Indian reformers, and at the same 
time with equal emphasis to protest 
against the flagrant injustice with 
which the East India Company has 
been treated. It is the very crown 
of those numerous errors and con- 
fusions which beset the Indian 
question, that this injustice is con- 
sidered by many a necessary con- 
dition of any wish for improvement 
or alteration. It is too commonly 
supposed that it is impossible for 
the same man, with any degree of 
consistency, to devise reform for 
India, and at the same time to speak 
respectfully, temperately, we had 
almost said decently, of the East 
India Company. It is this that 
makes the position of the real friends 
of India so complicated and embar- 
rassing. It is so much the habit of 
English public opinion to declare 
itself on one of two sides—for or 
against: our whole system of par- 
liamentary government is so inse- 
parable from the spirit of partizan- 
ship, that the Indian question could 
hardly be expected to escape the 
common fate. 

Now this for and against me- 
thod of dividing upon a subject, as 
it is eminently characteristic of the 
practical tendency of Englishmen to 
reduce matters, as soon as may be, to 
a conclusive issue, so in ordinary 
cases, where facts are established 
and deductions only are wanting, it 
is satisfactory. But with regard to 
India, facts were not established, and 
hence the perverted warp which the 
whole subject received in the outset, 
and which has been hardly yet 
worked out of it; for public opinion, 
having no clear material issue 
whereon to declare itself, was driven 
to the arbitrary selection of a false 
and mistaken issue. The question 
asked was not ‘What is the best 
thing to do with India?’ that was 
too vague and unpractical for the 
English mind. The unfinished 
labours of the select committees did 
not afford any question at once de- 
finite, within compass, and practical ; 
and therefore the spirit of partizan- 
ship took a short cut to the solution 
of the difficulty, and suggested a 
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question, exciting, indeed, and defi- 
‘nite, but singularly beside the mark, 
and unprofitable, viz.,—‘ Is the East 
India Company deserving of the 
confidence of the country ?” 

This, we do not hesitate to say, 
was the real theme of the debates 
during the last session, and what 
was the result? To through-and- 
through Conservatives, whether like 
Sir Robert Inglis, conservative at all 
times and on all matters, or like Mr. 
Joseph Hume, radical in every other 
interest, and conservative only in 
that with which he is himself con- 
nected, it was of course all plain 
sailing. Whatever is, is right. The 
Court of Directors always have ruled 
India; great men have arisen, and 
mighty works have been done under 
their government; ergo, no govern- 
ment could possibly be better. This 
was a straightforward, orthodox, 
intelligible, Tory syllogism; but 
the position of Liberals was very 
different, and far more perplexing. 
For them to answer the above 
question in the affirmative, would 
have been to sacrifice altogether the 
reforming cause; not indeed from 
any logical necessity, but from the 
general understanding that an Aye 
or a No implies much more than the 
mere affirmation or denial of any 
single proposition. We can con- 
ceive many men feeling that the 
East India Company had deserved 
well of their country; that they 
had done their duty well and ho- 
nourably ; regretting that their in- 
tegrity and competency should have 
been called in question; and yet 
considering themselves, notwith- 
standing all this, bound to pronounce 
against them, rather than by pro- 
nouncing for them to be supposed 
to endorse, without reserve, the 
eo state of things as being the 
dest. possible, and worthy to con- 
tinue. We can conceive that many 
more knowing nothing one way or 
the other about India or the East 
India Company, yet seeing those 
who were better informed, and who 
advocated Indian reform, ranged 
(though as it were in spite of them- 
selves, owing either to the awkward- 
ness or the perverted and mis- 
chievous ingenuity of the question) 
against the Company; and being 
themselves liberal men, disposed 
a priori, without knowledge of facts, 
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to wish well to the reforming rather 
than the conservative side, have 
lent themselves in good faith, though 
in ignorance, to the outcry against 
the Directors. And lastiy, there 
are those mean and sordid creatures 
of agitation who subsist by slander, 
and prosper on detraction; who 
value all that is base in liberalism, 
and despise all that is noble in con- 
servatism ; who hate the old because 
it is time-hallowed, and honour the 
new because it is not venerable ; all 
that worthless herd who make up 
the discordant chorus of every cry, 
and distress by their sympathy the 
honest advocates of every good 
cause; this class has been loudest 
in denouncing the Indian govern- 
ment. 

So that the Company have been 
unfortunate enough to have every 
class of reformers against them. The 
sincere and well-informed have re- 
jected them, because their reputa- 
tion has been dexterously ale to 
appear involved in the maintenance 
of the present order of things un- 
aeleel the sincere and ill-in- 
formed have rejected them, because 
the sincere and well-informed have 
done so; and the insincere, the igno- 
rant, and the noisy, have rejected 
them, because they reject everything 
except their own selfish ends. 

This original mis-statement of the 
question has, we feel confident, been 
productive of endless confusion, and 
thecauseof reform has suffered much 
more by it than the fame of the 
Company. For reform being com- 
mitted to all the abuse that has been 
heaped upon the unfortunate Indian 
Directors, whenever these abusive 
statements exploded, as they often 
did, into discovered mendacities, the 
cause of reform having unhappily 
thrown in its lot with them, was by 
their shame brought into undue dis- 
credit. We propose to approach the 
Indian question free from this 
entanglement. We yield to none in 
our zeal for Indian reform; but we 
will not lend ourselves to the injus- 
tice with which, as we think, the 
Company has been treated. We 
desire to see the Company deprived 
of their supreme functions; but we 
do not deny our respect and admira- 
tion to the wonderful deeds which 
have been wrought by them in India, 
We profess to be Indian reformers, 
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but have no respect, have no longer 
any serious consideration, for therash 
and ignorant declamations of Young 
India. 

When calumny, driven into a cor- 
ner, can find no greater blot upon the 
purity of the East Indian Directors 
than that announced with much 

— and circumstance by Mr. 

right, qualified by Mr. Wilkinson, 
the member for Lute, anony- 
mously eked out by Mr. Wilkinson, 
the member for Lambeth’s brother, 
and finally disposed of at the police- 
court of the Mansion House; no 
greater stain upon the Indian Ad- 
ministration than the fabulous ex- 
penditure of an excessive sum on the 
collection of the revenue, which ex- 
cess was caused simply by the in- 
dignant objector’s peculiar mode 
of dealing with figured statements, 
a mode that, on the occasion alluded 
to, brought him toa sum total some 
millions beyond the mark; no graver 
or more precise charge against 
Anglo-Indian supremacy than that 
it has not done what an American 
supremacy might and _ perhaps 
would have done; that under its pro- 
tection the native inhabitants are 
worse off than they were at some 
distant period not specified, when, in 
fact, their condition was little known 
because so little thought of; when, 
again, weary of calumny we turn to 
facts, when we think of the East 
India Company, originally a society 
of traders, and using the power of 
trade to such majestic purpose that 
it has thereby acquired, instead of a 
market, an empire; when we think 
of the plains of India, brought within 
five weeks’ journey of London; un- 
trodden by hostile armies, because 
the East India Company keeps the 
peace; as favourable to life and pro- 
perty as an English county, because 
the East India Company has made 
and maintains its laws; when we 
think of the Sikhs—that great nation 
before whom once only, on the field 
of Ferozeshah, the British power 
almost trembled—now more literally 
than ever yet did any people, turning 
their swords into ploughshares; 
when we think what India is, and 
what neighbouring Cabul is; when 
we remember Clive and Hastings ; 
when we look at Lawrence, and that 
galaxy of honourable names whom 
the Indian service has educated ; we 
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really do not dare to make ourselves 
of the number of those who can pre- 
sume to traduce or to sneer at such 
a service and such a government. 
We wish to say something for 
Indian reform; and the morewewish 
it, the more do we feel it urgent upon 
us to express our dissent from, and 
disapproval of, and indignation at, 
those feeble slanders against the 
East India Company, whereby so- 
called Indian reformers have igno- 
rantly thought to strengthen their 
cause. 

We trust that these eulogies will 
not have wearied the reader ; but a 
cause may be damned by unjust 
censure as effectually as by faint 
praise, and it having been our unfor- 
tunate lot to differ almost more with 
the reforming than the conservative 
party with regard to India, not in- 
ieok. as to the object to be attained, 
but as to those accessory assertions 
which the former have put forward 
far more prominently than the object 
itself, so it becomes necessary for us 
to separate ourselves, once for all, 
from those who might otherwise be 
considered our natural allies, with 
whom, but for such protest, we 
should inevitably have been classed ; 
and having done this we cheerfully 
unfurl our own standard, and declare 
ourselves, in a wider sense than is 
dreamt of in their philosophy whose 
one idea of progress for India is cen- 
tred in the exposure and discom- 
fiture of four-and-twenty harmless 
and comparatively unimportant in- 
dividuals ; ina wider sense again, 
than is conceived or conceivable in 
the neighbourhood of Leadenhall- 
street and St. Mary Axe, where the 
aforesaid individuals are regarded 
with feelings little short of devotion 
by those whose fathers have sub- 
sisted on their patronage ; in a sense 
that becomes—not perhaps a par- 
tizan—but an Resleionta as a 
friend of India—Indian reformers. 

Yes! for that great country where 
shone brightly, centuries ago, the 
morning of the world; for those 
rich plains watered by streams 
which generations of men, grateful 
for the bounty by them afforded to 
a thirsty land, have worshipped as 
divine ; for that country where holy 
men thought out, with primeval 
wisdom, and recorded by the aid of 
the musical mother of all languages, 
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the faith of Brahma; for that 
fertile region which has tempted 
successive races to overrun it, and 
has thus by its very richness been 
made poor; for that region, still fer- 
tile in spite of its adverse fortune, 
ready still to yield to labour and to 
science and to peace greater trea- 
sures than those which excited the 
imagination of civilizing Alexander 
or restless Mahmud; for India, 
where a hundred and fifty millions 
of men are looking up to and lean- 
ing upon us, where, after centuries 
of war, there seems to be given, for a 
season, an interval of comparative 
eace, in which the power of Eng- 
and may be aienel freely to ex- 
ercise itself in peaceful civilizing 
labours—we are not so cold, we 
would not be so dull, as not to de- 
sire reform. 

The measure of 1853 was most 
important, if it be regarded (as 
it fairly may be) as the first step 
towards the abolition of the double 
government. If it did not mean 
this, it meant nothing; then the 
discussion was a mere flourish 


of parliamentary word - fighting ; 


and the Court of Directors has been 
mutilated and insulted for no ade- 
quate object. 

Let us once more impress upon 
our readers the importance of this 
change. No one will deny that a 
single parliamentary ministerial—in 
a word, constitutional—authority is 
per se better than one nominally 
shared and really hampered by the 
shadow of a society in the City, with 
which the nation, except a few hun- 
dred stockholders, has nothing what- 
ever to do; that the former is more 
natural, more in accordance with the 
spirit and the usage of the English 
constitution; and in short that the 
burden of proof rests entirely with 
those who reject this obvious and 
simple machinery in favour of such 
an extraordinary abnormal apparatus 
as a so-called ‘double government.’ 
Our opponents have felt this, and 
professing to take up the burden, 
say :—First, It is undesirable that 
such an influence as the Indian pa- 
tronage would entail should be 
thrown into the hands of any minis- 
ter, lest the constitution should be 
swamped and the liberty of the 
country brought into jeopardy. Se- 
condly, The double government has 
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already existed for a long time, and 
under it India has been on the whole 
well governed. Thirdly, The Court 
of Directors has vested iniueeat in 
India which it would be unjust to 
disturb. 

Now, with regard to the first ar- 
gument, it is impossible certainly, 
when we recollect Fox’s India Bull 
and the fate of it, to put it aside at 
once as unworthy of notice; other- 
wise we should be almost tempted to 
doubt whether it was brought for- 
ward in jest or earnest. Unhappy 
British constitution! Reared iy 
the sturdy barons who met at Run- 
nymede, Loneaie up in the storm of 
civil conflict, cemented by the blood 
of kings and patriots, to be over- 
thrown at last by the yearly distri- 
bution of some four hundred civil 
and military appointments to India! 
Strangely capricious virtue of Eng- 
lish statesmen—capable of distribut- 
ing the patronage of an empire on 
which the sun never sets, it quails 
before the additional temptation 
which these four hundred appoint- 
ments present ! 

Is this really what is meant? The 
Times circulating daily forty-four 
thousand copies, and yet we are to 
be terrified by the phantom prospect 
of some future Russell, Grey, and 
Elliot Ministry coming into office 
and stopping there till the millen- 
nium, secure in that power of Indian 
—- which no opposition can 

reak down! How far such a fear 
was honestly felt fifty or sixty years 
ago we cannot tell, but it is surely 
unnecessary to waste much time 
or argument in contending against 
it now. After all, it is on the second 
argument that the advocates of the 
double government rest with the 
greatest confidence. ‘Consider,’ 
they say, ‘how long the present 
system has lasted, and how greatly 

ndia has flourished under it.’ Un- 
fortunately, too many an unwa 
disputant has been tempted to his 
ruin by joining issue on this latter 
clause. India, it has been replied, 
has not flourished, and therefore the 
presentsystem should be abandoned; 
and there has followed a noisy war 
of assertion and counter-assertion on 
this point, in which the challenger 
has not always got the best of it. 
We have already stated our resolu- 
tion not to fall into this net. We 
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say rather, ‘This proposition of yours 
is a virtual abandonment of the con- 
ditions of the argument. It was 
agreed that you should bear the 
burden of proof; you are in fact 
handing it over to us. What you 
state is equivalent to saying, * the 
double government exists; it is 
your place to show that it ought not 
to exist.’ This we deny. If the 
double government has a prescrip- 
tion, so also has the British consti- 
.tution, and of a somewhat older date. 
The tenure of a century is not suffi- 
cient justification for setting aside 
the usage of all English history. 
But let this pass. So confident > 
we feel in the strength of our cause, 
that we are ready to waive this ad- 
vantage, and although the proposi- 
tion is one which you are not enti- 
tled to make, we are content to step 
down on to your own ground to 
meet it. You say that the double 
government exists, and that India 
has flourished under it. We reply, 
not as you may hope, that India has 
not flourished; but that India has 
flourished, by the grace of God and 
the greatness of England, and in 
spite of the double government. 
You tacitly assume as cause and 
effect what is in reality only a coin- 
cidence. Nay, more; we maintain 
that India would have flourished 
much more had it not been for the 
double government; that we can 
lay our finger upon those very places 
in which the injurious operation of 
this evil influence has been felt; and 
moreover we say this, that however 
able British India may have been, in 
the early days of its primitive forma- 
tion, to succeed in spite of obstacles, 
because, when the work to be done 
was so palpable—viz., to exist and to 
Tepel aggression — even a double 
government could hardly fail to 
view things with a single eye; the 
time is now come, the time did come 
several years ago, when the work is 
no longer so simple, when more and 
more complicated questions arise ; 
when division is weakness, when 
double sight is blindness, when it 
becomes urgent that the incubus 
which has long been lying with such 
aweight on India should be removed, 
when the double government—in- 
volving as it does divided responsi- 
bility, and thereby emasculated 
authority—should be put an end to.’ 
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And is it replied, ‘the govern- 
ment in Leadenhall-street is, by 
your own acknowledgment, little 
more than nominal ; the great East 
India Company which you praise is 
already, in fact, the power which, 
under one name or another, repre- 
sents the power of England; what 
you contend for exists already, in 
everything but name ; why this ear- 
nestness, if it is to obtain nothing 
more than a change of style in pub- 
lic correspondence, or the substitu- 
tion of a crown fora lion on regi- 
mental buttons,’—then we answer 
that, in matters of government, 
there is much ina name,—that when 
a name serves as a screen, behind 
which the authors of mischief can 
conceal themselves, undetected ; 
when a name can play what tricks 
it likes in Affghanistan, and yet, 
because it is only a name, be blame- 
less; when a name is obliged to en- 
dorse all the aets of a petulant com- 
modore in the Eastern seas; then a 
name is worth contending for or 
against, then it has become high 
time that John Company should fol- 
low the course of his less influential 
and less mischievous, because less 
pretentious relative, John Doe, that 
names should be put to their proper 
purpose, and signify things. 

Or are we challenged to be more 
explicit, to give an instance of what 
we mean? The task is only too 
easy. We spare to use the weapon 
which lies readiest to our hand, to 
tell what has been so often told be- 
fore, but is hardly yet duly appre- 
ciated by the English public, how a 
name spent millions of Indian reve- 
nue in order to repel possible incon- 
venience to England from the ag- 
gressions of an European power, 
and, failing in this object (because 
the aggressions were never made), 
succeeded only in sacrificing a 
British army, not to the ruin of an 
honourable though fatal battle-field, 
but to the miseries of a prolonged 
inglorious assassination. The me- 
mory of a great soldier has too 
fresh a claim on our willing re- 
verence, for us to allude now to the 
melancholy history of Seinde. And 
we can afford to forego these proofs, 
because another more recent one is 
ready to our hand, and the only be- 
nefit which seems likely to result 
from the second Burmese war, is 
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the demonstration, at a critical mo- 
ment, of the evils of a double go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Cobden, as our readers must 
be aware, wrote a pamphlet, en- 
titled, How Wars are got up in 
India. This is nota mere exposition 
of the universal peace doctrines of 
the author; it is simply a condem- 
nation of this particular war, as un- 
just and impolitic, founded upon 
facts taken from the Parliamentary 
report, which can, therefore, be 
tested by everybody ; and we must 
say that it established a terrible case 
against the British Government, 
which, as yet, waits to be answered— 
waits to be refuted rather, for 
answered it has been, unsuccess- 
fully, we think, by Mr. Marshman. 
That gentleman is known in the field 
of Indian controversy, by his mas- 
terly reply to Mr. Bright. When 
making a calm, cogent replication to 
loose passionate assertion, Mr. 
Marshman displayed that talent and 
temper which iain for these many 


om caused the Friend of India to 
deservedly respected, as the one 
able and influential journal issuing 


from the Indian press. But in 
this reply to Mr. Cobden it is 
impossible to deny that we trace 
that tendency to unhesitating, indis- 
criminating advocacy, which has 
often been charged against the Se- 
rampore newspaper. He leaves 
Mr. Cobden’s facts very much, if 
not quite, as he finds them, merely 
giving them that different colouring 
which a skilful pleader is never at a 
loss to supply. He rests much on 
the pe of the different habits 
and feelings of Europeans and Asia- 
tics. Now of course it is true that 
there is a difference; it is a truism 
to urge it; so far is it from being 
lost sight of, that a great deal too 
much is allowed for it. There was 
a time, perhaps, when English 
people were too apt to apply their 
own English notions to Indian 
. affairs, but, now-a-days, we are suffer- 
ing from the re-action to this folly. 
The ‘man of experience,’ once too 
much neglected, is now too exclu- 
sively attended to. He is allowed 
to have everything his own way, and 
his views are accepted, however 
much opposed to the common sense 
and common justice which prevail 
elsewhere, because he tells us that 
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this sense and this justice do not ap- 
ly to the people or the place which 
os comes from. We are exceedingly 
suspicious of the soundness of that 
witness who demands an exorbitant 
allowance for difference of climate, 
of race, of national character. Of 
course a difference is to be allowed 
for, but on both sides. The Orien- 
talist has something to learn, per- 
haps, from our western mode of 
thought and judgment, no less than 
we from his much-boasted ‘ local ex- 
perience.’ It is all very well to say 
that we English people do not un- 
derstand native habits and modes of 
thought ; that we cannot conceive 
how deadly is the insult implied in 
keeping an officer waiting a quarter 
of an hour in the sun ; how fearful 
the effect to our prestige (that con- 
summate bugbear) of submitting 
tamely to the smallest affront. 
Possibly it is so; possibly we do 
not sufliciently appreciate all this; 
perhaps, however, we appreciate 
some other facts which you, most 
learned scion of the civil service, 
corresponding member of the Asiatic 
Society, have overlooked. We 
know that war is a fearful evil. 
Does your Indian experience teach 
you this? We know that, with the 
French at Tahiti, with the Ameri- 
cans at Oregon, with the French, 
again, in Greece, we managed to 
keep the peace, and that without 
detriment to our prestige, because 
we truly and honestly felt that war 
was so great an evil. Do your Ori- 
ental acquirements, does your In- 
dian experience, induce you to feel 
the same? The Affghan and the 
Scinde wars would hardly seem to 
say so. Allow something then, if 
you please, for our experience, and 
we will allow something also for 
yours ; but, having allowed much, 
we still find stubborn facts, which 
no allowance can help us to get rid 
of. 

We repeat then our conviction 
that Mr. Cobden is as yet unre- 
futed; and we recommend those 
who wish to make up their minds as 
to the working of a double govern- 
ment, who are honestly ready to re- 
ceive evidence wherever it 1s to be 
found, to lay aside all prejudice 
against Mr. Cobden, to allow as 
much as they think just for whatever 
bias he may be disposed to labour 
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under, and then to read his clear 
and masterly pamphlet. Few Eng- 
lishmen, we think, will read it with- 
out sorrow, shame, and indignation. 

They will find that, on an ex-parte 
statement of damage inflicted on 
them, by two captains of English 
merchant vessels, a commodore in 
the British navy was sent to Ran- 
goon with orders from the Govenor- 
General to make inquiry into the 
truth of the allegations in the first 
instance, if they were proved true, 
to demand satisfaction from the 
King of Ava, and pending his reply, 
to cruize for five or six weeks in the 
Persian Gulf. With these instruc- 
tions Commodore Lambert arrived 
at Rangoon ; but before he had in- 
stituted any sufficient inquiry into 
the two charges against the Govenor 
of that place as he had been ordered 
to do, fresh allegations were made of 
offences said to have been committed 
against British subjects by the same 
functionary. 

From that time the Commodore 
appears to have considered his in- 
structions a dead letter, to have 
voted himself Governor-General for 
the time being, and conducted ne- 
gotiations on his own account, pars 
with the King of Ava, partly wit 
the Governor of Rangoon. 

While the unfortunate king, five 
weeks distant in point of com- 
munication from the scene of action, 
was redressing all grievances as fast 
as the complaints of them reached 
him, replying to all demands made 
upon him in language which for its 
courtesy, fairness, and conciliatory 
spirit won the praise of the Ministers 
of that tard. in both Houses cf 
Parliament, of Lord Dalhousie, and 
even Commodore Lambert himself; 
the British nation was employed, in 
the person of the last-named indivi- 
dual, in disputing with the obscure 
governor of a sea-port town on 
points of etiquette and the rules of 
Asiatic morning calls. 

This etiquette, as nobody who 
knows anything of the East can 
doubt, had been violated by us; we 
however insisted that the governor 
was the offender, that he had in- 
sulted the members of a deputation 
sent to him by Commodore Lament 


by keeping them waiting a full 
quarter of an hour in the sun; the 


apology made—viz., that the 
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governor was asleep and could not 
be disturbed—being rejected as in- 
credible. 

It may be wondered why we oc- 
cupy the reader’s time and attention 
with any mention of such a puerile 
dispute. The reason is, that this 
dispute was the immediate cause of 
the .second Burmese war. This 
great country, which had kept terms 
with France in spite of Tahiti, with 
America in spite of Oregon, could 
not extricate itself with honour from 
this miserable quarrel but by re- 
course to arms. 

It will be remembered that Lord 
Dalhousie’s original instructions to 
Commodore Lambert were, that he 
should investigatein the first instance 
the charges preferred against the go- 
venor of Rangoon, andif established, 
forward to the King of Ava a demand 
for redress, with which he was fur- 
nished beforehand by the Indian 
Government, and pending a reply, 
cruize for five or six weeks in the 
Persian Gulf. These instructions 
Commodore Lambert utterly and 
entirely neglected. From the mo- 
ment when he dropped anchor in the 
Rangoon river, he appears to have 
dismissed the Governor-General’s 
orders from his mind,’and to have 
resolved that a too punctilious re- 
gard for instructions should not 
stand between him and the K.C.B.- 
ship, which we regret to see he has 
obtained. He did not take measures 
to ascertain the truth of the charges 

referred against the governor of 
fangoon ; instead of that he took 
up fresh charges, and on the strength 
of these sent off the letter which 
was to have been sent only under 
certain conditions, not yet satisfied, 
to the King of Ava: he did not wait 
for the king’s reply; did not go to 
the Persian Gulf; and from that 
time—viz., the date of his despatch- 
ing the letter to Ava—we hear no 
more of the Government of India’s 
original instructions; Commodore 
Lambert appears on his own respon- 
sibility, negotiating, demanding, 
threatening, blockading, and at last 
cannonading ; and, strange climax to 
this strange and melancholy history, 
the Governor-General, overlooking 
the Commodore’s disobedience of 
orders, sanctions and adopts his pro- 
ceedings ! 


It is this last fact indeed which has 
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induced us to make this orem 
digression to Rangoon and the Bur- 
mese war; as it is this which bears 
with such incalculable importance 
upon cur main argument. Why 
did Lord Dalhousie adopt the pro- 
ecedings of his subordinate when it 
was surely competent to him to dis- 
own them; proceedings in absolute 
violation of his own orders, and in- 
volving a long and expensive war? 
Was it timidity ? or indifference as 
to whether he was obeyed or not? 
Noone who knows invthine of Lord 
Dalhousie will think either hy- 

thesis tenable. Was it that he 
desired war? His reputation was 
bound up in peace. Sent out to 
India especially as a man of peace, to 
heal, with the experiences gathered 
at the Board of Trade, the wounds 
made by long and desolating wars ; 
having been forced in spite of him- 
self to undertake, and when once 
undertaken conducted with honour 
and closed with triumphant success, 
the greatest war in which England 
had ever been engaged in India; he 
had more to hope for on the mere 
score of personal credit from the 
inauguration of railways and the 
electric telegraph than from painful 
but petty struggles in Burmese 
jungles. Never were aggrandize- 
ment and annexation further from 
the true policy, and we will venture 
to add, from the sincere desire of the 
Indian Government, than in 1851. 
Then why, we repeat, did Lord Dal- 
housie sanction acts done contrary to 
his own orders and necessitating a 
war P 

And really this question is so per- 
plexing that we cannot but think 
that the full answer to it has not yet 
been given. But one answer there 
has been, and it is that with which 
we have to do. 

Commodore Lambert was an officer 
ofthe Royal Navy,and consequently 
the relations between him and the 
Indian Government were of so de- 
licate and undetermined a character, 
that it was difficult if not impossible 
for the latter to repudiate the pro- 
ceedings of one who could scarcely 
be called its officer, or to vindicate 
its own slighted authority. 

See then what it is to require men 
to serve two masters! It is not 
enough that India should pay for two 
establishmentsto do the work of one; 
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that the executive of India should 
be hampered and hindered, while 
references are passing to and from 
one of these establishments to the 
other—witness the celebrated stor 
of the Bramah Locks; not enoug 
that the fate of India should be vir- 
tually removed from the cognizance 
of Englishmen by an adroit balanc- 
ing of responsibility between two 
authorities, bothclaimingsupremacy. 
All this is true, and yet seems 
trifling by the side of this last 
tangible and momentous fact. The 
people of India have to bear the 
enormous burdens of an unjust war 
in a foreign country, because nobody 
is able to define precisely the rela- 
tive positions of the Governor- 
General of India and a Commodore 
in the Royal Navy! We do really 
think that this one fact, considering 
all that is involved in it, is of itself 
far more than sufficient to confute 
the assertion that the double govern- 
ment has done no harm. 

Thirdly. It is contended that the 
East India Company has vested 
rights, which it would be unjust to 
disturb. Itis wonderful how many 
fallacies pass themselves off as argu- 
ments by the help of vague and un- 
— language. What is the East 

ndia Company, and what are the 
rights said to be vested in the 
same? We have seen that the 
phrase, ‘East India Company,’ is 
used by the whole world to signify 
mannii the British power in the 
East. No one—at least no English- 
man—proposes to rob this power of 
its sovereignty ; the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Anglo-Indian Empire, re- 
main the same, whatever alterations 
may be made in certain centraloftices 
in London. And if by the East 
India Company be meant merely the 
Court of Proprietors and their Direc- 
tors, then let us see what rights 
these have that may not be amply 
compensated. 

Some hundred years ago certain 
merchants, trading inthe East Indies, 
formed themselves into a society for 
purposes of mutual protection and 
common aggrandizement. This so- 
ciety did good service to their coun- 
try by opening up new and rich 
fields of commercial enterprise ; and 
for this service they were amply 
rewarded by receiving from the 
English Government a right of 
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monopoly in the trade which they 
had initiated. This monopoly they 
enjoyed down to the year 1833: 
from the time of their formation 
down to that period they were 
steadily reaping, in an uncompeted 
trade, the munificent reward of their 
original enterprise. Meanwhile 
ether than trading interests were 
springing up in India; the spirit of 
commerce—subsisting only by con- 
tinual self-defence—was easily ex- 
changed for the spirit of conquest ; 
and when the East India Company 
applied to Parliament in 1833 for 
the renewal of their Charter as mono- 
polists of the India trade, it was found 
that the men who claimed this right, 
as the inheritors of the privileges of 
those who first obtained it, were 
also the nominal rulers of an empire 
as large as the whole south and west 
of Europe. 

Thus there were two interests to 
deal with: that of the Court of 
Directors as traders, appearing with 
certain rights of property, entitled to 
the same consideration as other pro- 
perty; and that of India, as a great 
dependency of England, over which 
the Court of Directors, as the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, were chief 
officers. It was wisely declared to 
be prejudicial to the national inte- 
rest with regard to India that the 
functions of chief executive officer 
and trading monopolist should be 
combined in one and the same per- 
son. Three courses therefore were 
open: either, lst, to appoint other 
officers, that is to change the ma- 
chinery of the Indian Home Go- 
vernment, leaving to the Directors 
and Proprietors their old trading 
privileges intact; or, 2nd, to make 
a like change of officers, and also, 
at the same time, to buy up the 
privilege of monopoly; or, 3rd, to 
allow the Directors to retain their 
position with regard to the Go- 
vernment of India, but to buy off, 
or rather to commute into another 
form, that pecuniary interest which 
the same Directors, together with 
all other holders of East Indian 
stock, inherited and possessed as 


ee 
We need not say that the last 


course was the one adopted — 
whether wisely or unwisely we need 
not now inquire—by the Parliament 
of 1833. 

The Government of India was still 
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confided nominally to the Court of 
Directors, though care was, at the 
same time, taken to constitute the 
Board of Control in such a manner 
as to make this supremacy scarcely 
more than titular; their executive 
functions were left to them, subject 
to this restriction; and the com- 
pletely distinct rights of property 
vested in the same persons were 
separately dealt with. The Indian 
trade was thrown open to all British 
subjects, and, in compensation for 
this, the English nation undertook 
to guarantee the dividends of the 
proprietors of East India stock. 
And so the matter stands at pre- 
sent. The Directors hold India, it 
has been repeatedly declared, as 
trustees for the nation; the nation 
rests under a distinct obligation to 
the Directors and Proprietors. 
Whenever the former chooses to be 
quit by paying off the debt (by no 
means an unpossible payment to be 
made by the wonderful wealth of 
England), she will be at liberty to 
assume entirely into her own hands 
the command of those armies and 
the expenditure of those revenues 
which are now commanded and ex- 
pended by the Court of Directors as 
trustees for the British nation. 
Having thus noticed the argu- 
ments of those who profess to show 
cause why the double govern- 
ment should be retained—and shown 
them to be, as we venture to think, 
unsound—we will henceforth assume 
its abolition as an admitted object of 
Indian reform, and proceed to con- 
sider what prospect there is of at- 
taining it and what might be ex- 
pected from it if attained. 
Doubtless the —— of attain- 
ing it is greater than it was twelve 
months ago. It is impossible not to 
see that the reduction of the number 
of the Directors, and still more the 
associating with them six nominees 
of the Crown, are steps towards 
bringing the Indian Government 
more completely into the hands of 
the Crown’s Ministers. It is a great 
thing too that the Young India 
party should have so discredited it- 
self, that the voice of real reformers 
has more chance of being heard. 
To these, come they in what form 
they may, whether as professed 
apologists of the Company like Mr. 
Marshman, or as professed oppo- 
nents like Mr, Cobden, or as able 
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narrators of fact like Mr. Campbell, 
let us by all means listen. The 
friends of India will lose nothing 
by giving to every man and eve 

bole of men their ane. = 

Is it clearly established that the 
course of India during the last 
twenty years has been one of steady 
and progressive improvement? Let 
us not deny the fact because it is 
capable of being turned into an ar- 
gument in favour of the Court of 
Directors. Is it proved that an un- 
just, an impolitic, and apparently an 
mterminable war has on going 
on in Burmah? Let us not deny the 
fact because it is unwelcome to the 
Court of Directors, or because Mr. 
Cobden has been instrumental in 
proving it. Above all, let us be 
careful not to confuse the term ‘ com- 
pany’ as signifying the British power 
in India—in other words, the ae 
Indian empire—with the term ‘ com- 
pany,” as signifying the Court of 
Proprietors and their Directors. 
Let us remember that the question 
for Englishmen to ask themselves is 
—not, ‘Are the Court of Directors 
deserving of praise or blame?’ too 
much time has been already wasted, 
and too much unfairness shown in 
the discussion of that unfruitful 
topic, but—‘ What is the best way 
to govern India?’ 

And when this first great point 
is gained; when India is reduced 
to the natural footing of a British 
possession, and the Indian Minister 
is present in Parliament, solely re- 
sponsible for its rightful adminis- 
tration, then we shall no longer be 
told that the English people take 
no interest in Indian affairs. They 
take no interest in them now, be- 
cause they feel that they scarcely 
belong to them; but when there is 
no longer any confusion of Crown 
and Company, no verbal jingle of 
previous communication, no bandy- 
ing about of responsibility from one 
oflice to another, then men will 
begin to take interest in what will 
then be truly matters of Imperial 
concern; Parliament will find Indian 
reform brought within its proper 
cognizance, and there will not be 
wanting subjects on which the most 
energetic reformers may with per- 
fect propriety and incalculable be- 
nefit exert themselves to the utmost 
of their power. 


Foremost among such subjects 
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would be public works and native 
education. One indisputable result 
of recent agitation has been to es- 
tablish the utter insufficiency of the 
means of communication existing 
in India. It is no good now to 
dispute as to whose fault this has 
been. Enough that it has been our 
fault, the fault of England; and 
that it is our business to set about 
remedying it as soon as possible. 
Already, indeed, we hear of great 
schemes of arterial railway commu- 
nication; this is all very well: it is 
clearly desirable, before embarking 
in such undertakings, to decide upon 
the proper line to be taken. But 
anole this is no such very difficult 
task. The natural channels of traffic 
from Bombay (the nearest port to 
Europe) to central India, and from 
central India to the Punjab on the 
one hand, and Caleutta and South 
India on the other, suggest them- 
selves so naturally that we cannot 
help thinking that a decision might 
have been come to somewhat earlier 
than in the past year. 

Tt has been the fashion to talk of 
the great things which the Ameri- 
cans would have done had they oc- 
eupied our position in India; a kind 
of fruitless speculation which we 
for the most part decline to enter 
upon. But im the matter of rail- 
ways, those who view things by the 
light of common sense, stimulated 
by no other than a patriotic interest, 
cannot but acknowledge that we 
might with advantage take a lesson 
from the Yankees. Give them a 
thousand miles of level country, in- 
tersected perhaps by two or three 
formidable rivers, but otherwise 
singularly free from natural obsta- 
cles, and they will not spend five or 
ten years in discussing the most 
eligible route, five or ten more in 
debating how these rivers are to be 
crossed ; and then a century in lay- 
ing down an elaborate permanent 
way, with its double line of rails, 
adorned by graceful and commodious 
stations, in short, fitted out in all 
the finished style of an English 
railway. The ten years which we 
consume over the first process—viz., 
discussion—would with them suffice 
to run up a rough and ready rail- 
way, with asingle line of rails ; rude 


oan unsightly, but sufficient 
or every purpose of Indian traffic; 
inferior to the Great Western or 
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the London and North Western, 
but how incalculable an advance 
upon those dreary sand-tracks in 
which the cotton trade of Asia is 
now annually swallowed up! Is the 
Soane, or the Ganges, or the Jumna 
an insuperable shed t Leave 
them alone, rather than forego, on 
their account, 500 miles of easily- 
made railway on either side of them. 
To have to cross a ferry in the rainy 
season is, as every Indian knows, a 
very tedious business ; such a ferry 
would certainly be a most awkward 
interruption in the course of a rail- 
way; but the interruption exists 
already, without the railway; we 
should lose nothing, but retaining 
this drawback, gain everything else. 
A six-hours’ passage across a river 
would certainly be a serious impedi- 
ment in a two days’ journey from 
Calcutta to Delhi, but it is surely 
not less formidable in one of ten or 
fifteen. Wehave ourselves seen and 
admired the finished appearance of 
the railroad recently opened at Bom- 
bay; but as we looked at it, and 
recollected that the terminus was 
only twenty-four miles distant, we 
felt that we would rather have been 
looking upon an ill-finished, uncouth, 
single rail, that should have led 
straight away to Calcutta! Forma- 
tion of railways—this, we are all 
agreed, is necessary to India; the 
great point to be insisted upon is 
their cheap, unpretentious, and 
speedy formation. 

Native education is also a subject 
eminently fitted for English con- 
sideration in England, one which 
must necessarily attract the atten- 
tion of any future Indian Minister, 
and (now that the state of India has 
become a regular instead of an in- 
termittent parliamentary interest) 
of Parliament. Indeed, this ques- 
tion is nothing less than a practical 
statement of the one great question 
of all— W hat is our business in India 
—our duty to its inhabitants? And 
we shall not be content with any cut- 
and-dried formal response to this 
portentous inquiry. We shall be 
ready to examine what, after all, the 
missionaries have done for India; 
to give fair weight to their views, to 
allow them full credit for the ser- 
vices which they have rendered, 
especially as pioneers in the stud 
of Oriental languages; but we sh 
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feel that the aim of this country with 
regard to India must be wider than 
any contained in their categorical 
belief; that the work of native edu- 
cation comprises other ends, is to be 
effected by other apparatus than the 
missionaries are able tosupply. We 
shall soon get to know that native 
education must mean, not the im- 
parting a greater or less amount of 
useful knowledge, nor the nominal 
conversion, even to the purest of 
creeds; but the removal, if possible, 
of those essential differences which 
separate the European from the 
Asiatic mind, and as a preliminary 
een the ascertaining what these 

ifferences are. We shall try to 
learn why it is that the so-called 
educated Brahmin, cultivated to the 
highest pitch yet found to be pos- 
sible, is subtle, acute, ingenious, but 
not logical; dexterously imitative, 
but apparently deficient in original 
power of thought; clear headed, but 
wanting in that strong sense which 
is the condition and foundation of 
genius. 

We may all live to see railways 
at work in India, but which of us 
shall witness the solution of this 
problem? None, certainly: neither 
we, nor yet our children’s children. 
But it will be a great point gained, 
if we begin to recognise the fact of 
there being such a problem before 
us; if the national mind begins to 
work upon it. Seeing these millions 
of our fellow men so manifestly un- 
like and inferior to ourselves; a 
dissimilarity and inferiority which, 
while tens are ruling over thousands, 
it were idle to deny; wherein does 
this difference consist? or rather, 
what are the fundamental points of 
common brotherhood that lie hid 
beneath the difference ? 

This is the important question. 

To ask it, is not cant: to answer 
it, is the end of native education ; 
is the mission—-if we prefer that 
language — of England towards 
India. 

Such are some of the subjects 
which will most readily suggest 
themselves to the advocates of In- 
dian reform, when the first great 
step—viz., opening up the proper 
channels by which this advocacy 
should express itself—shall have 
been gained. The question remains: 
What is to be done now ? 
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To this we reply :—First, that 
information should be given; Se- 
condly, that information should be 
circulated; Thirdly, that the- in- 
formation so given and circulated 
should be jndiciously and practi- 
cally applied. The first task de- 
volves upon men of Indian expe- 
rience: pamphlets like Mr. Marsh- 
man’s, books like Mr. Campbell’s 
Modern India, and still more India 
as it may be, are still wanted, and 
will be gladly welcomed. The press 
has not hitherto been slack in giving 
ample publicity to matters of im- 
portance concerning India; it is 
only to be hoped that we shall not 
now imitate the pernicious practice 
of former times, and after the bustle 
of last year, let India subside, 
out of sight and out of mind, till 
the next popular agitation brings it 
again into notice. This is an un- 
worthy way of dealing with such 
weighty interests. Fortunately, the 
Indian question is by the late mea- 
sure adjourned—not, as formerly, 
for a period of twenty years, but 
simply during pleasure; and it de- 
pends chiefly on the press, and 
the Emperor of Russia, whether 
it is revived at an earlier or a later 
date. Thirdly, much may be done 
by active men in Parliament, steer- 
ing clear of the extravagances and 
unfairness which discredited Young 
India, and (what is far more im- 

ortant) damaged their cause in the 
ate discussions; stating facts, and 
withholding declamation ; forgetting 
the Court of Directors, and remem- 
bering India. 

But there is one means far more 
important than all those we have 
mentioned, by which the cause of 
Indian reform may be advanced; a 
means towards which every indivi- 
dual may contribute if he will; and 
thatis, that the English people should 
pay more attention to, and take 
more interest in, the great and dis- 
tant empire committed to their 
charge. Weare not going to preach 
asermon on this text, not only be- 
cause it is no business of ours to do 
80, but still more because a nation 
was probably never yet preached 
into doing its duty. We have al- 
ready intimated our conviction that 
Seslaionen will care more about 
India when they feel that they have 
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more direct power over it, when the 
shadow which now intervenes be- 
tween them and it is taken away. 
We believe also that the more the 
means of communication, both by 
sea and land, are improved, that is to 
say, the nearer England is brought 
to India, the greater will be the 
interest felt in Indian affairs; as 
already the English certainly take 
muchgreater interest (independently 
of the war) in foreign European 
politics, than they did before 
the railways and the electric 
telegraph had brought all the 

eat continental cities within a 
ew days of their positive senses 
and within five minutes of their ap- 
prehension and sympathy. But not- 
withstanding all this, the man who 
reads the parliamentary debates with 
eager interest, and regards the big 
letters which indicate the arrival of 
the Indian mail as a sure symptom of 
a dull number of The Times, cannot 
be considered altogether free from 
blame. He may say indeed, as he 
probably will, that charity begins 
at home, that it is more his business 
to study what is going on close to 
his own doors, than to extend his 
interests to the remote corners of 
the earth; but let him think whether 
this is really the sole reason of his 
preference ; whether it is not a cer- 
tain love of gossip and interest in 
personalities which make the report. 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speech so attrac- 
tive, and the broad human narrative 
of peace and war, of plenty and 
famine, of civilization and barbar- 
ism, struggling on side by side—so 


ull. 

With India, as with everything 
else, reform, no less than charity,. 
begins at home; and it is by culti- 
vating in ourselves the spirit of un- 
selfish patriotism that we shall best 
learn to meditate with genuine sym- 
pathy upon that great dependency 


which we have not seen perhaps 
with our eyes, nor shall see; but 
where, we know, are being daily 
wrought out, by our own country- 
men, some of the greatest problems 
that affect the human race; that 
empire which is regarded not only 
by us, but by the whole civilized 
world, as the most signal proof of 
England’s past, the severest test of 
her future, greatness. 
HH 
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AUTUMNALIA. 
A Drrce anp 11s ANSWER. 


I. 


yas tints of the summer are fading fast, 

And the sere leaves are falling with every blast ; 
And I think at the close of each shortening day, 
That another bright summer has past away ! 


Tl. 


Tt has past, like the rest, with its hopes and its fears, 
Now brightened by smiles, now bedimmed by tears. 
It has past, like the rest, with its pleasure and pain— 
And like them it must never return again. 


III. 


These fast-falling leaves and these withering flowers 
Are an emblem of man and his fleeting hours ; 

For he basks for a while in the sun’s bright ray— 
And the summer of life has past away. 


IV. 


And the autumn of life is chill and drear, 

When like leaves of the forest our hopes appear, 

As they droop one by one from the withering spray— 
And the autumn of life has past away ! 


Vv. 


And the winter of life is sad and cold, 

When the feelings are dull and the heart grown old, 
And we long for the rest that the weary shall have 
In the silence and gloom of the passionless grave! 


VI. 
But the grass of the grave can new flowerets send forth ; 
And the soul of the just has a refuge of worth. 
And the spring of eternity blossoms for aye, 
And its leaves never fade, nor its garlands decay ! 


Vil. 


Though the sun never shines in those regions so bright, 
Yet the Lamb that was slain is their shadowless light ; 
And the pavement of sapphires can never be dim, 

For ’tis bright with the radiance reflected from Him. 


Vill. 


Unfading the glories, unsated the heart— 

The one never flags, nor the other depart ; 

And the eye never tires, though unbounded the view ; 
And the joys, though unchanging, for ever are new! 


Ix. 


Then muse on the emblems of earthly decay, 

Yet trace ’mid the darkness a promise of day ; 

And hear, ’mid the rustling of sere leaves and flowers, 
The harps of the angels in amaranth bowers. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


Srconp ParEr. 


| be our first article on the Russian 
Army we enumerated the several 
classes of military force organized 
for general or local purposes in 
various parts of the empire. We 
then explained in general terms the 
principles followed in the formation 
of the corps more specially destined 
for active operations, and we illus- 
trated the strategetical and tactical 
necessities which the organic and 
topographical features of the system 
thus sketched are intended to meet. 
We next showed the proportion in 
which the troops of the several arms 
are normally combined, and we 
exhibited the component fractions 
of a single corps in their details of 
division and subdivision. 

Having thus defined the theoreti- 
cal value attached to the notion of a 
Russian corps d’armée, we compared 
the official estimate with the maxi- 
mum number of effective fighting 
men which can actually take the 


field; analyzing, by way of example, 


the deductions to be made from the 

figure of 1000 bayonets, which re- 

poe the paper strength of a 
attalion of infantry. 

We added an approximative view, 
corrected up to the moment of go- 
ing to press, of the location of the 
enemy's forces in the European 
theatre of war, and concluded by 
giving a complete set of Tables, in- 
tended to serve as a Russian Army 
List, with abstracts appended ex- 
planatory of such sanaisiiies as 
seemed to demand special notice. 

We now place before our readers 
a second set of Tables, supplemen- 
tary to those given in our August 
number; and to these, as well as to 
the first series, we beg to draw 
attention. The study of technical 
details may, to some, seem super- 
fluous and unexciting; but we do 
not hesitate to say that the labour 
of a few hours will enable any one 
to master all but the minutiz of the 
present subject. Nor can we help 
remarking, that speculationsas to the 
issue of this or that campaign, not 
based on a correct appreciation of 
the organization of the Russian 


Army, and, if we may be permitted 


to borrow the expression, of its ‘ re- 

roductive’ powers, must obviously 

e worse than idle. Batiles can 
only be fought by battalions, and 
if that impatience of elementary 
facts, which is the main obstacle to 
the acquisition of general principles, 
should tempt the reading public to 
reserve its louis moments for the 
exclusive consideration of ‘ bloody 
news,’ it must resign itself to the 
tender mercies of the manufacturers 
of intelligence ; while a moderately 
clear comprehension of certain sim- 
ple facts will enable a school-girl to 
attack and put to rout those ‘im- 
mense masses’ of horse and foot 
which our daily strategists are for 
ever marching and countermarch- 
ing across the steppes of the Dniester 
and the Don. And unless we much 
mistake, those who follow us (or 
any other guide whose object is 
truth, and not fiction) in our inspec- 
tion and estimate of the Czar’s 
legions, will, before we part com- 
pany, be seized with a wish to view 
the fortifications which, as is stated 
on respectable authority, have been 
thrown up on the neck of the Thra- 
cian Chersonese by British and 
French engineers. Or, our readers 
may perhaps become impregnated 
with scepticism, and refuse to be- 
lieve, except on the evidence of 
the senses, in the existence of the 
Forts Victoria, Napoleon, and Abdul 
Medjid. If these eighth, ninth, and 
tenth wonders of the world should 
prove to be no myths, we trust that 
we may hereafter be enabled to dis- 
cover some plausible explanation of 
the fact. bor we shall, we think, 
make it pretty clear to the meanest 
capacity, that the lines of Gallipoli 
bear no strategetical relation what- 
ever to any possible turn of the 
Eastern war, and that the opinion 

rofessed in some quarters that 
Titnes Paskiewitch would pass the 
Balkans, and defile the grave of 
Miltiades, was a bad and pointless 


joke. 


Reverting, for a moment, to our 
former article, we must repeat what 
we there stated, that no Russian 
battalion crosses the frontier with 
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more than 700 fighting men, and that 
when any distance has previously 
to be marched, a fresh abatement 
must be made, if we wish to arrive 
at the figure with which it will be 
able to face anenemy. This matter 
is of considerable importance. It is 
not by the multiplication of existing 
regiments, or by mystification as to 
the organization of his army, that 
the scribes of the ‘ Party of Order’ 
have doubled and trebled the nume- 
rical strength of the Czar’s forces. 
The tactics of these gentlemen are 
mere simple: they count up the 
paper, and not the living soldiers. 
And to such a length has this 
trick been pushed, that, as many of 
our readers may have observed, the 
Tartar organs, which, in July, 1853, 
swelled 40,000 Russian troops to 
120,000 or 200,000, stick to the last 
with unflinching effrontery, and 
now, on the Ist October, 1854, pre- 
tend that the beaten, decimated, and 
disorganized corps under the com- 
mand of Prince Paskiewitch, can 
muster to the battalion 1000, and to 
the squadron 190 effectives. 

Upon this point we must there- 
fore, at the risk of being tedious, 
emphatically insist. We gave our 
reasons before, for adopting the par- 
ticular figures mentioned in our es- 
timates, and we have no doubt that 
those estimates are too high rather 
than too low. Our explanations 
were, we trust, clear; but a catego- 
rical assertion, contained in the St. 
Petersburg Military Cyclopedia, 
(an official work published in the 
Russian language,) alone suffices to 
settle the question. In an excellent 
article on Prince Paskiewitch’s 
Hungarian Campaign of 1849, it is 
said that the Fidd-) farshal entered 
the territory of the ‘rebels’ (we beg 
pardon for the expression, which is 
the Russian writer’s, and not ours) 
with 186 battalions and 222 squa- 
drons, or an effective strength of 
130,000 bayonets and 30,000 sabres. 
Our own estimate, which was framed 
before we met with this account, 


Names of Corps. 


The Imperial Guard 
The Grenadier Corps 
ist Infantry Corps 
2nd ”? 99 

3rd ” ” 


1 March to Poland, 600 miles. 


The Russian Army. 
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allowed, at first starting, 700 effec- 
tive per battalion and 100 per —_ 
dron; so that our figures are thus 
corroborated by an example which 
belongs to a period but five years 
removed from the present time, 
when too the Russian army was on 
the complete war footing. 

Returning to the consideration of 
the active military forces of the 
empire, we must observe that the 
six so-called Infantry Corps, the 
Corps of Guards, the Grenadier 
Corps, and the two Corps of so- 
called Reserve Cavalry form,roughly 
speaking, the moveable part of the 
army. We say roughly, because 
in many instances, the active, re- 
serve, and local troops must neces- 
sarily merge one into another, as 
far at least as their duties are con- 
cerned. But the restrictions are of 
Russian origin, and are convenient 
for purposes of classification. If 
our present article were restricted 
to the enumeration and description 
of such corps, or fractions of corps, 
as may be at the present moment 
under arms in localities where they 
are likely to meet with the allies, 
we might pass over these nuances, 
and occupy ourselves with the mere 
arithmetic of the question. As it 
is, our supposed starting-point is 
peace time. We look at the Russian 
regiments in cantonments ; we count 
the men actually with their colours ; 
we follow them across the frontiers 
and on to the battle-field; and we 
consider what reinforcements can be 
sent after them, and what are the 
means of defence which the empire 
can oppose to an enemy who has 
defeated or eluded her active army. 

We shall now recapitulate the 
corps of the active army, and may 
as well take this opportunity of 
noting their ordinary head-quarters 
(not yet mentioned), and in this 
way we shall be able to show more 
forcibly the immense distances which 
some of the Russian regiments have 
had to march before the fighting 
service begins :— 


Head Quarters before the War. 


St. Petersburg 
Colonized at Novgorod 
Suwalki 
Warsaw Poland 
Hommel? 

March to the Danube, 600 miles, 
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Names of Corps. 


4th Infantry Corps 
5th ” ” 
6th ” ” 
1st Reserve Cavalry Corps 


9 
2nd ” ” 9 i 


3 March to the Danube, 500 miles. 


Head Quarters before the War. 


Kreminetz® 
Odessa 
Moscow* 
Elisavetgrad® 
Tchuguyef® 


* The 16th Division marched in the spring to Odessa, and the 17th Division to 


Sebastopol,—the march in each case being 700 miles. 


The 18th Division marched 


to Tiflis, which is 1200 miles, or as far as from Calcutta to Lahore. 


® March to Moldavia, about 300 miles. 


It has been pretended by certain 
writers, who may choose between 
the imputation of ignorance or 
venality, that these ten corps are 
constantly on the war footing, and 
that they could be concentrated 
on the frontier and marched to 
Vienna or Berlin before the Western 
Powers could learn that any unusual 
military movements were in course 
of execution. The able historian 
of Prince Paskiewitch’s Asiatic 
campaign of 1828-9, makes some re- 
marks in connexion with this sub- 
ject, which, though written with 
special reference to the countries he 
is describing, admit also of a general 
application; and as it is a Russian 
pen which thus indicates the difli- 
culties which in his country attend 
the mobilization even of small bodies 
of troops, we quote the substance 
of his p sedlaths 2g M. de Fonton* 
reminds his readers, that before 
troops can be moved, provisions 
must be accumulated, magazines 
organized, and extensive means set 
on foot for the transport of warlike 
matériel, for the service of the com- 
missariat and medical departments. 
And he justly concludes :— 

On s’effraie en songeant & la masse de 


prévoyance et d’activité nécessaire pour 
diriger une guerre d’invasion, et & l'im- 
mense responsabilité qu’entraine chaque 
pas d'une armée sur la terre ennemie. 
In such obvious truths it is not 
easy to persuade the people of this 
country to concur. As to our allies 
across the Channel, they are by in- 
stinct gifted with a smattering of mili- 
tary matters, and have consequently 
not exhibited the ignorant impa- 
tience in which we, asa nation, have 
luxuriated ever since the opening 
of the war. What sort of opinion 
Baron Haxthausen has of the acute- 
ness of the natives of Germany, 
when he gravely informs them, 
that ‘under the Emperor Nicholas 
255,000 are, even in peace time, read. 
to enter on a campaign,’ we shall 
not attempt to discover.t But for 
this nobleman’s entertaining truths 
we beg on the present occasion to 
substitute a few facts of which 
we happen to have been personally 
cognizant. In the course of last 
year, beginning from the month 
of January, three corps d’armée 
were mobilized for the eventual 
seizure of certain material guaran- 
tees. The hubbub and confusion 
created in all parts of Russia 





* La Russie dans l'Asie Mineure—Paris, 1840—page 210. This excellent work, 


which is accompanied by an Atlas of Plans, consists, Ist, of an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Caucasus, with authentic and minute details on the geography, topo- 
graphy, military statistics, &c., of the Russian and Turkish provinces now the 
theatre of war; and 2nd, a history of Paskiewitch’s campaigns. The work is a com- 
pilation ; and though M. de Fonton is a Russian diplomat, he writes like an honest 
man. 

+ Having referred to this specimen of Teutonic intelligence, we cannot refrain, 
in fairness, from giving a parallel passage from an English author, who is certainly 
a man of great ability, which the German is not. Mr. Ferguson says, at page 65 
of his Perils of Portsmouth, speaking of a possible invasion of Great Britain, 
‘They (the French) could not assemble and embark 50,000 (soldiers), with the 
necessary complement of horses, artillery, stores, &c., without our having 
at all events some days’ warning, say a week!’ Very fine, Mr. Ferguson. 
We humbly suggest that 60,000 French and 40,000 Engiish soldiers were sent 
to Varna, in a friendly territory, A.D. 1854, and that the result has been, that our 
countries were well nigh turned inside out before such a force could be sent off and 
put in proper fighting trim. 
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by an operation which, according to 
Baron axthausen, was already dis- 
posed of, passes all belief. Soon 
in St. Petersburg, so far as that 
capital is from the head-quarters of 
the 4th and 5th Corps, there was a 
din of battle full six months before 
a single Russian soldier crossed the 
Pruth. Every person you met in 
the streets had heard or seen some- 
thing explosive or ominous. One 
knew of a contract just made by the 
War Office for tons upon tons of 
quinine; another, of a demand for 
unknown pigs of lead; a third, just 
come in from a journey, had met 
long trains of stores and ammuni- 
tion; a fourth spoke of rye biscuit, 
hay, shoes, and horses. This was 
at St. Petersburg; how matters 
stood nearer the Pruth may be well 
imagined, and some of Mr. Yeames’ 
despatches given in the Blue Books 
will show the state of things in his 
neighbourhood. 

After such noisy and notorious 
exertions, it might have been sup- 
posed that the 4th and 5th Corps 
would be in campaigning order. But 
not at all. Before a Russian got to 
the Danube, it was currently reported 
in the military circles of the capital, 
that it was impossible for Prince 
Gorchakof to attempt active opera- 
tions, because his men were not 
properly equipped, many of them 

eing literally without shoes. And 
after the battle of Oltenitza, which 
cost the Russians the unparalleled 
number of 4000 hors de combat, it 
was discovered that not an inch of 
lint had been supplied to the medi- 
eal stores, and it was even pretended 
that wounds were dressed in Bu- 
charest hospital with shreds of 
matting! Whether the last-asser- 
tion was correct or not, it is cer- 


InFANTRY.| CAVALRY. 


Bayonets, Sabres, 
30,000 
26,200 

203,800 


Guard 
Grenadiers . 
Six Corps .. 
Reserve Cavalry 


9,500 
| 3,200 
| 20,000 
| 17,300 


Grand Total of ) 


Combatants | 260, 000 50,000 


i 


The Russian moveable forces, 
then, when mobilized for war, 


The Russian Army. 
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tain that all St. Petersburg, after 


the battle in question, was occupied 
in destroying pocket-handkerchiefs 
for the benefit of the wounded, and 
that many tons of lint thus made 
were forwarded to the army in Wal- 
lachia. Asfor the3rd Corps d’Armée, 
great difficulties were experienced 
in findmg the necessary horses ; 
and when at last General Osten- 
Sacken was able to cross the Pruth, 
he was destitute of many essential 
stores, nor were matters set straight 
before the spring of the present year. 

We have thought it right to men- 
tion these facts in connexion with 
this part of our subject, and some 
of them will probably be new to our 
readers. They prove that the ten 
corps of the active army cannot take 
the field without months of arduous 
preparation, and that immense diffi- 
culty is experienced in placing the 
military forces of the Russian Em- 
pire, or even any portion of them, 
on the complete war-footing; and 
that this war-footing, when attained, 
is sometimes utterly insufficient to 
enable the troops to act with safety 
beyond their own frontiers. 

‘We say then that the active 
army can only be mobilized at the 
price of vast exertions, and after the 
absorption of immense sums of 
money—as we imagine not less than 
six million sterling—before a shot is 
fired. It remains therefore to in- 
quire what is the net result avail- 
able for the defence of the orthodox 
faith (the end for which Russian 
soldiers are levied and drilled) after 
all this physical and pecuniary wear 
and tear. According to the scale of 
estimate followed in the Tables given 
in our number for August last, the 
grand totalofthe effective ofthe active 
army is,in round numbers, as follows: 


ARTILLERY. Total 


Sappers and 
Combatants, 


Pioneers, 


| Guns, | Gunners. 


| 
1200 
700 
4200 


112 
112 


| 
2,800 | 43,500 


2,800 
672 | 16,800 | 

| 96 2,600 
and one Rocket 


32,900 
244,800 
20, 800 


992 | 25,000} 342,000 
amount, inround numbers, to340,000 
fighting men, of all, arms, and 
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nearly 1000 field-guns. This, it must 
be confessed, is a formidable army, 
and the more so as it has well-or- 
oa reserves to fall back upon, 

y the addition of which its num- 
bers can be swelled to 450,000 men 
and 1200 guns, not to mention large 
bodies of irregulars, several com- 
plete local corps, and other bodies 
of troops supplementary to different 
arms of the service. 

If the country so largely provided 
with the means of sieak and de- 
fence were Austria, or Prussia, or 
France, her military power might 
well be called overwhelming. But 
in Russia, owing to many concurrent 
conditions, dependent on the geo- 
graphy, on the climate, on the poli- 
tical situation, on the industrial and 
scientific status of the Empire, on 
the national character, and on other 
causes already alluded to in a for- 
mer page—in Russia, the existence 
of such a force is a fact of much 
smaller significance and European 
importance, than would be the 
maintenance of a similar establish- 
ment by either of the powers just 
mentioned. 

Before explaining the organization 
of the active corps, we spoke of the 
necessities which compel Russia to 
adopt her present system, and of 
the fatal consequences (to herself) 
which might ensue, if regiments 
were scattered about the country 
from Kalisch to Kamskatka. Man 
of the reasons then given* bear wit 
equal force upon the present point, 
and to them we beg to refer ourread- 
ers. But an illustration drawn from 
existing circumstances will at once 
set the matter in a clear light, 
Russia finds herself engaged in a 
war, in which she puts out her 
whole strength. She mobilizes the 
active army, calls out the reserves, 
marches up Cossacks from the far 
south, and raises 200,000 recruits, 
so that the number of men, of these 
Sour classes only, under arms, within 
the Empire, is brought up to some- 
thing like 600,000 effectives. And 
what is the result of so much pre- 
paration? Why, that not more than 
one-sixth of this immense force could 
be despatched across the frontier, 
although the theatre of war was not 
exceptionally distant from the chief 
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depdts of men and matériel. An 
army never more than 100,000 
strong, and which was at last re- 
duced to one-half or two-thirds of 
that figure, was all that could be 
mustered for the proposed opera- 
tions, which, if properly conducted, 
would have fully aoded at least 
three or four times their number. 
This army at length dies a natural 
death from exhaustion, and, without 
having fought a single general 
battle, is foreed to evacuate the in- 
vaded territory, with decimated and 
disorganized ranks. Yet there were 
500,000 fighting men within three 
months’ march of the Danube, be- 
sides four separate provincial ar- 
mies, and, beyond these, supple- 
mentary troops enough to garrison 
every fortress in Russia! With 
these vast reserves at her disposal, 
Russia disgorges her prey, without 
firing a shot in self-defence, and lies 
down, muzzled and growling, a 
grisly phantom, on the deserts of 
the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile, where were the mil- 
lion of bayonets? Stretching from 
Sveaborg to Cronstat—along the 
Baltic shores by Revel and Riga, to 
the edge of King Cliquot’s domi- 
nions—in Poland ready to fight a 
domestic foe—on the frontiers of 
Gallicia observing the attitude of 
ungrateful Austria—in reserve at 
Kaminetz and Kief drilling recruits 
—lining the coasts of the Black Sea 
from Odessa to the Phasis—keep- 
ing watch over restless Tcherkesses 
—defending Georgia against Turk- 
ish irregulars—alarming Turcomans 
at Krasnovodsk, and Persians at 
Astrabad— fighting the Oosbeg 
hordes from Kokan on the banks of 
the Syr-Daria—manning steamers 
on the Sea of Aral—roaming, in fine, 
over all Siberia, from the Altai to 
the Anadyr. The million is, in 
truth, well employed at home. It 
is a noble thing for a pious monarch 
to rule over one-fifth part of the 
globe, but the million of bayonets 
must become a billion before Russia 
can properly rank as a first-class 
military power. 

We have seen that the ‘active 
army,’ when mobilized, is under 
350,000 strong. And, in spite of 
the reserves, local corps, garrison 


* Fraser's Magazine for August, 1854, p. 129. 
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troops, &c., hereafter to be de- 
scribed, we think it certain that the 
moveable forces of Russia cannot, to 
any considerable extent at least, be 
brought up above this figure. There 
is, it may be said, nothing to pre- 
vent the Czar ordering the levy of 
500,000 recruits: That is true. 
But to equip, arm, drill, and officer 
them, will be impossible. Recruits 
may be, and are now being, brought 
forward to strengthen weak batta- 
lions, and to replace the men who 
vanish in the course of a campaign.* 
But if drafted into the line in any 
considerable proportion, these raw 
soldiers and uninstructed officers 
will diminish, rather than increase, 
the real effective value of the army. 
These are points which will be con- 
sidered more at length hereafter ; 
meanwhile, weassume that new levies 
will never do very much more than 
keep battalions and squadrons up to 
the average before indicated. And 
we are further of opinion that any 
offensive operations on the part of 
Russia are, for the present war and 
as long as the sides remain as now, 
entirely out of the question ; unless 
it be in Asia Minor, and even there 
nothing of importance can be at- 
tempted. Beginning with the 
north, it is to be noticed that the 
Guards, part of the Grenadiers, and 
the Local 22nd Division, are absorbed 
by Sveaborg, Wyborg, Cronstat, St. 
Petersburg, Revel, and the coast 
districts generally of Finland, In- 
gria, and Esthonia. The presence 
of this force is absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the towns and 
districts in question; and it may 
hereafter prove inadequate for that 
purpose. oa and England have, 
as yet, made no great effort in the 
Baltic; but, in spite of this, Mar- 
shal Baraguay d’Hilliers could cer- 
tainly have outnumbered the forces 
which the enemy could concentrate 
at any given point, except perhaps 
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on the banks of the Neva. And it 
is pretty plain that, if the troops in 
the camp of Boulogne are next spring 
transferred to the Baltic, the capture 
of St. Petersburg will be a mere mat- 
ter of time. In Livonia, Kovno, and 
Poland stand part of the 1st Corps 
and the remainder of the Grena- 
diers—troops hardly sufficient to 
repress an attempt at revolution in 
the streets of Warsaw. Further 
south, in Podolia, stand the 2nd 
Infantry Corps and part of the 
Cavalry of Reserve, watching an 
Austrian army in Gallicia of at least 
double their strength. On the 
lower Pruth and Danube and at 
Odessa, are the disorganized re- 
mains of the 3rd and 4th Infantry 
Corps, and fragments of the 5th and 
6th Corps, with a superior force of 
Turks close upon them, besides 
double their strength of Austrians 
not far off, in an attitude of doubtful 
neutrality. Inthe Crimea are other 
fragments of the 5th and 6th Corps, 
quite incapable of defending that 
peninsula ; and in the Caucasus an 
immense local corps, reinforced by 
two infantry and one cavalry divi- 
sions from the moveable army, and 
yet unable to attempt the conquest 
of Asiatic Turkey. 

This is the present situation of 
Russia. It is clear that no great 
changes can take place in the dislo- 
cation thus described. The forces 
in the North, in Poland, in the 
Crimea, and in Asia, are already in- 
sufficient. In Bessarabia there are 
not too many for the defence of the 
frontier a of Odessa. So that, 
even if Austria persist in maintain- 
ing her neutrality, a Russian offen- 
sive campaign in any quarter is 
— enough a physical impossi- 

ility. If Austria should join us in 
active operations, we may safely 
predict that the Russian Empire 
will be easily dismembered. These 
considerations are simply arithme- 


* Apropos des bottes, perhaps some of our readers noticed, some weeks since, 
that part of the English press attributed to the Russian government the intention 


of forming a serf militia in the governments bordering on Austria. 


The reason 


given was, that peasants ‘armed’ with scythes had been collected in large numbers. 
It would have occurred to persons of ordinary reflection that these scythes might 


have something to do with cutting hay for cavalry. 


More recently, the Morning 


Chronicle out-Heroded Herod, by explaining (in a leader, if we remember right, 
devoted to licking the dust at the feet of the Duke of Newcastle, and sprinkling 
with muddy venom the one of the very few persons of high station who knows any- 
thing of Russia) that the greater part of the fortifications of Europe were made of 


‘turf!’ 
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tical, and we have taken no account 
of the inferiority of Russian troops 
to those of the Allies. We have 
only assumed, what is, we think, 
reasonable enough, that a larger 
body of Europeans will crush a lesser 
body of Russians. 

We now venture to inquire (in ac- 
cordance with our above stated in- 
tention) what may be the significa- 
tion of the works at Gallipoli? At 
the commencement of this present 
year, there may have been, in 
round numbers, 90,000 effectives 
under the command of Prince Gor- 
chakof. All history shows that, of 
an army invading Bulgaria from 
the Pruth, fully 70,000 men are 
necessarily absorbed between the 
Russian frontier and the Balkan. 
So that, if Prince Gorchakof had 
crossed the Danube and succeeded 
in taking Shumla (under the cir- 
cumstances an impossibility), and 
had further passed the Balkan (when 
an enemy was in command of the 
sea, a contingency it is idle to dis- 
cuss), he would have arrived at 
Adrianople with 20,000 men, always 
supposing that not a single skirmish 
had occurred on the road. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
that force could hardly have made 
its appearance in Roumelia before 
the month of July or August. As 
to reinforcements, it was possible, 
but utterly improbable, that Prince 
Gorchakof might receive by the 
middle of the summer the assistance 
of the 2nd Corps d’Armée and the 
Cavalry of Reserve. With a force, 
then, of 60,000 (which did not exist), 
he was to destroy Omar Pasha’s 
army, seize Constantinople, and im- 
peril the existence of a French 
and English contingent of 80,000 
men! 

Leaving Gallipoli, and the ten 
moveable corps, we have to con- 
sider four local armies perpetually 
stationed at the extremities of the 
empire, and in this respect analo- 
gous to the arrangement adopted 
by ourselves in some parts of Bri- 
tish India. It will have been re- 
marked that divisions of infantry, 
as well as artillery brigades, &Xc., 
are numbered consecutively from 
Corps 1 onwards. ‘The separate 
Corps of the Caucasus, of Finland, 
of Orenburg, and of Siberia, have 
each a proportion of line battalions, 
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which, though not in all cases com- 
bined and brigaded in the normal 
manner, form six divisions of infan- 
try, that join on, as far as their 
numbering is concerned, to those of 
the ‘ active army.’ 

The nucleus of the ‘separate’ 
Corps of the Caucasus consists of 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st Infantry 
Divisions, which, therefore, prac- 
tically speaking, form a seventh in- 
fantry corps. Besides these three 
divisions, the Army of the Caucasus 
has a grenadier brigade (2 regi- 
ments, each of 3 battalions), and 47 
additional battalions of regular in- 
fantry. We shall not trouble our 
readers with any further details re- 
specting this Caucasus Army, as the 
Tables at the end of the present 
article will show better than a verbal 
description the miscellaneous ele- 
ments of which it is composed. 
And those who possess Dr. Koch’s 
admirable map, entitled Karte von 
dem Kaukasischen Isthmus und von 
Armenien, will be able to form a 
clear idea of the ordinary disloca- 
tion of the Russian forces in this 
mountain region. Dr. Koch indi- 
cates with correctness the positions 
occupied by all the troops specified 
in our Tables, and it will be seen 
from his map how Russia has formed 
a military cordon along the north 
side of the Caucasus from end to 
end, and how a line of posts on 
the Black Sea was all that marked 
her sovereignty along the western 
half of the southern slope of the great 
mountain chain; and how in Min- 
grelia, Ineritia, and the other coun- 
tries between the Phasis and the 
Cyrus, she is encamped in a more 
definite manner. 

The abstract of the troops serving 
in that distant part of the empire 
gives an effective number of about 
100,000 combatants. And there is 
every reason for believing that these 
soldiers, regulars and irregulars, 
are the most efficient portion of the 
Russian Army. One of the local 
Generals, Prince Andronikof, a 
Georgian, has exhibited no mean 
military skill, and the fact that 
two detachments, neither of them 
much above 20,000 strong, have 
contrived to keep the Turks from 
Tiflis, and even fought six battles 
which look like victories, proves 
that things are managed better in 
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the Caucasus than on the Pruth. 
The situation of the Russians is at 
all times highly critical, and it is 
certainly creditable to them that 
they should have thus far, with two 
unimportant exceptions, held their 
own in the face of the enemies 
which threaten their front, their 
flank, and their communications. 
This, however, is a subject which 
demands more time and space than 
we can this month give to it. But 
our estimate of 100,000 applies 
to the normal condition of affairs. 
Since the beginning of the present 
war very considerable reinforce- 
ments have been dispatched from 
Europe, namely, the 13th and 18th 
Divisions of Infantry, the 2nd Divi- 
sion (40 squadrons) of Dragoons 
from the 2nd Corps of Reserve 
Cavalry, and (though we give this 
last item from an authority on 
which we cannot implicitly rely) 
20 regiments of Don Cossacks. As 
the reserves of the local force have 
also been made up, the actual in- 
crease to our figure of 100,000 can- 
not fall far short of 50,000 effectives ; 
so that the force at this moment 
maintained by Russia in the Pro- 
vinces of Cis and Trans-Caucasia is 
nearly 150,000 men of all arms—a 
number which of course we give as 
an estimate of the highest disposable 
force, and as liable to deductions on 
account of this year’s fighting and 
active campaigning. En revanche, 
however, we may mention, that 
there are about 10,000 militia men 
now serving under Prince Andro- 
nikof and General Wrangel, of 
whom we have taken no account, 
and these may be reckoned as a set- 
off against a considerable proportion 
of the assumed losses. 

In spite of the presence of this 
immense army, we incline to think 
that no fresh move will be at- 
tempted by the Russian commanders 
on the frontiers of Asiatic Turkey. 
If they allow themselves to be 
drawn away from their resources 
in the pursuit of retreating seras- 
kiers, they will be liable to be taken 
in flank an Anglo-French divi- 
sion, which could be landed with 
facility at Anakria, and marched on 
Tiflis or Erivan. Besides, Prince Pas- 
kiewitch found that it was impossible 
to act in these countries with a large 
force ; and it is obvious that with- 
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out 50,000 men little could be 
effected against the heart of Asia 
Minor. General Wrangel has al- 
ready evacuated Bayazet, and it is 
highly probable that Prince Andro- 
nikof will, on his part, recross the 
Arpachai, if he have not done so 
already. When Sebastopol has 
been taken, and the position of 
Perecop, the key to the Crimea, 
seized and strengthened, Transcau- 
casia will be at the mercy of the al- 
lies. And any detached bodies of 
Russians that may happen to be on 
the frontiers, must, in the event of 
an attack on Georgia, from the side 
of Anakria or Poti, fight their own 
battles, without hope of reinforce- 
ment from the main army. That 
the bulk of the local forces have 
sufficient work on their hands,-in 
keeping the line of Kuban and the 
Terek, in watching tribes on both 
sides of the Caucasus, whose dispo- 
sitions are doubtful, and who might 
seize a moment of danger to raise 
the standard of revolt; in keeping 
open the great military road of Vla- 
dikafkaz and the pass of Derbent ; 
in meeting the repeated and harass- 
ing attacks which are now made with 
redoubled energy and frequency, by 
the mountaineers of the Tehetehnia 
—that thisis work enough for 100,000 
men is proved by the fact that the 
two moveable corps, which recently 
defeated the Turks, the one near 
Kars, the other near Bayazet, con- 
sist almost exclusively of the troops 
specially sent from Sebastopol and 
Moscow. Those from Sebastopol, as 
we explained last month in our ac- 
count of the Garrisons of the Cri- 
mea, were brought by the fleet to 
Anakria in September of the past 
year. The 18th Division com 
Moscow had to perform a harassing 
march of 1200 miles. It is evident 
that these voyages and journeys 
from distant parts of the Empire 
would not be performed except un- 
der pressing necessity, and that the 
100,009 men constantly maintained 
in the plains and defiles of the Cau- 
easus, did not furnish Prince Wo- 
ronzof with the means of attempting 
offensive operations 100 miles from 
Tiflis. We shall now leave for the 
resent the Russian soldiers of the 
ar South, and turn to the Gulf of 
Finland. 

The 22nd Infantry Division, or 
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* Separate Finland Corps,’ consists of 
twelve battalions, not regimented, 
but arranged in two brigades. They 
are detailed in the Tables, as well as 
the Cossack cavalry associated with 
them. Of these 9000 we can only 
say that, in the opinion of officers 
thoroughly competent to form a 
judgment on such a point, in no 
country of Europe or Asia would it 
be easy to find troops worse 
equipped, worse fed, and worse in- 
structed, than those on duty at Abo 
and Helsingfors. Two battalions 
of them were taken prisoners at 
Bomarsund, and seem to have made 
very little sensation amongst their 
captors. The Fins are a shrewd, 
industrious, prospering people, and 
it is odd that they should be so 
careless of the ap lication of their 
military budget. Prince Menzikof, 
too, is Governor of the Province, and 
it is strange that so great a Gene- 


ralissimo should allow his soldiers to 
starve. When his Excellency comes 
back from that successful trip of his 
to the Golden Horn, it may be too late 
for amendment, for perhaps his pro- 


vince will be then under the admi- 
nistration of Marshal Baraguay 
d’Hilliers. But in spite of their 
bad food and ragged clothes, there 
are some good riflemen in the Fin- 
nish corps. The Fins furnish a rifle 
battalion to the Imperial Guard, and 
are reckoned (by Russians) excellent 
shots, though it would be absurd to 
suppose that they could do their 
work in the style of the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes. 

Since the opening of our Baltic 
campaign many imaginative writers 
have discoursed eloquently concern- 
ing Finnivh politicsand Finnish guns. 
Journalists of acumen and informa- 
tion used to expound to us, with 
all the pomp of circumstantial 
detail, that half the sailors in the 
Russian navy were Fins; that each 
particular Fin might, if watched, be 
observed to writhe and groan under 
the yoke of the Czar. Next the 
Emperor Nicholas worked marvels, 
for he crammed the shallows with 
‘a thousand gun-boats,’ and trans- 
_— the whole of the ‘separate 

innish corps’ to Poland. Any one 
who presumed to question these 
facts was in Russian pay, or perhaps 
an Urquhartite. Soon after the Go- 
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vernor of Sveaborg loaded his guns 
with wooden shot, and turned his 
swords into ploughshares, while his 
wife converted the faussebraies and 
easemates into flower-beds and cow- 
sheds. Eventually the lost Fins 
turned up at Ekenas, and, since that 
day, every Fin is represented as 
armed with a Minié rifle of the very 
best description. 

These facts are curious, and may 
have been highly imstructive to the 
Jew Apelles. As to the Fins hating 
Russia with that intense hatred so 
powerfully depicted by graphic an- 
nalists, -we need only borrow the 
rapid logic, the syllogism in Bar- 
bara, by which Lord Palmerston 
lately explained to the British nation 
the superiority of a corrupt to a 
ballot-box constituency. e only 
point worth notice here is that re- 
specting the riflemen. The truth of 
the matter is, that there are, in all 
Finland, two regular battalions of 
riflemen, one belonging to the 
Guards, the other to the Grenadier 
corps. These are armed with an 
indifferent kind of carabines a@ la 
tige ; although the local battalions 
were quite lately in possession 
of a considerable proportion of 
flint muskets. We shall speak, 
further on, of the Russian small 
arms ; for the present we only wish 
to warn our readers against the 
theory that the Russians are pro- 
vided with first-rate weapons, and 
that because a Fin or Russian, 
= in a tree, can send a spitz- 

ugel into the side of a fifty-gun fri- 
gate, at 100 yards’ distance, there- 
fore the whole race are finished 
artists. 

At present the ‘ Separate Finland 
Corps’ is reinforced by the 1st Divi- 
sion of the Grenadiers, so that there 
are about 20,000 men on thenorthern 
shore of the Gulf. But as the 
Imperial Guard has its head quar- 
ters at St. Petersburg, the number 
might doubtless be brought up to 
30,000. Of the organization or 
effective strength of the battalions 
lately ordered to be raised we know 
nothing, but they may be taken as 
a set off against the loss of the sol- 
diers made prisoners at Bomarsund, 
who belonged partly to the Finnish 
corps and partly to the Imperial 
Guard. 
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Turning to the South we find the 
22nd Division of Infantry (which 
consists of 10 battalions) associated 
with a number of Cossack cavalry, 
and called the ‘Separate Orenburg 
Corps.’ It musters about 20,000 
effectives, and all necessary details 
are given in the Tables. These troops 
are stationed in the Government of 
Orenburg, and one of their chief 
duties is to observe the movements 
of the Kirghiz, who, in spite of a 
nominal allegiance to Russia, are 
dangerous neighbours and give 
much trouble to the Cossacks sta- 
tioned along the Ural, a river which 
rising in the mountains of the same 
name, like them forms a boundary 
between European and Asiatic Rus- 
sia. To the east of this river and 
stretching southward to the Sea of 
Aral lie the Kirghiz steppes, and at 
certain points on the caravan routes 
which traverse these dreary deserts, 
are small forts occupied by Cossacks, 
whose business it is to protect the 
commerce carried on from the 
Government of Orenburg with the 
Khanates of Turkistan. The 20,000 
men under the order of General Pe- 
rofski have, it may be conjectured, 
already enough work on hand to em- 

loy their leisure, without attacking 
<hiva, Bokhara, and British India. 
The Russian outposts extend as far 
south as the Syr-Daria, and last 
summer they attacked and occupied 
the fort of Ak-Meschid, in the terri- 
tory of the Khan of Kokan, which 
events gave rise to a belief in well- 
informed quarters that Khiva had 
been taken after thirty-eight days 
of open trenches. As British geo- 
graphers continue to docket the 
Kirghiz steppes with the name of 
* Independent Tartary,’ we may as 
well mention that the river Syr- 
Daria, the ancient Jaxartes, is, along 
the lower part of its course, the 
recognised frontier of the Russian 
Empire, and that the Russians 
have for some years past possessed 
considerable establishments on the 
eastern shores of the Sea of Aral. 
On this point, as well as on 
recent proceedings generally in 
those remote regions, we hope to 
dwell at length on another occasion. 
Meanwhile we have thought it 
a to give this oo a and neces- 


sarily imperfect sketch of the situa- 
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tion of the ‘ Separate Corps of Oren- 
burg,’ which must necessarily form 
the nucleus of any force directed 
against our Indian Empire from the 
wilds of Central Asia. 

We have now to mention the 
military force maintained in Siberia, 
and this consists of fifteen battalions 
of regulars, forming the 24th In- 
fantry Division, and a mass of Cos- 
sacks, horse and foot, of variable 
organization. It is easy enough to 
fix an outside limit for the number of 
those troops, but we do not pretend 
to vouch for figures which relate to 
men scattered over the face of 
230,000 square geographical miles 
of unknown country. And as for 
the Cossacks, we must content 
ourselves with recording, as is done 
in our Tables, the number of compa- 
nies and squadrons which figure on 
the official lists. But we imagine 
that it may be safely said that the 
soldiers of all kinds doing military 
duty in Siberia do not exceed in 
number 30,000. There is no ‘Inward 
Guard’ beyond the Ural, and on the 
Siberian corps devolves every kind 
of miscellaneous function connected 
with the administration of the mili- 
tary, judicial, and customs depart- 
ments. 

Having thus described those 
forces which, though destined for 
local services, must, for reasons 
before given, be considered in con- 
nexion with the main army, we 
must observe that they constitute a 
negative or defensive element. And 
yet when the particular circles to 
which any of these detachments be- 
long become the seat of active war, 
they incidentally assume an active 
character. At the same time it has 
been seen that, in two such circles— 
namely, in the Caucasus and in Fin- 
land, it has been found necessary to 
reinforce the local troops from the 
active forces. It was in anticipation 
of this result, combined with other 
facts, that we maintained that Rus- 
sia cannot, when at war with any of 
the great European powers, march 
across her frontiers a tithe of the 
‘immense masses’ with which she is 
accredited. 

Recapitulating the data last ascer- 
tained we find that the Russian local 
armies, taken together, give the fol- 
lowing figures :-— 
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CAVALRY. | ARTILLERY. 


Bayonets. 
* Caucasus . 76,000 
Finland 
Orenburg 
Siberian . 


8,100 
7,000 
20,000 


Total . 111,100 | 


Giving a grand total of 159,000 
effectives of all arms, amongst whom 
nearly nine-tenths of the infantry, 
and but one-fortieth of the cavalry, 
are regular troops. 

If we except the reserves, the re- 
maining items of the military forces 
of Russia, though by no means un- 
important as far as numbers go, are 
of small defensive value. The 
shall be dismissed in as few words 
as possible. 

he ‘Inward Guard’ consists of 
fifty-two battalions, scattered over 
the European half of the Empire, as 
shown in the Table at page 488. It 
is chiefly recruited from invalids, 
and performs various police and mi- 
litary duties, amongst which may be 
mentioned those of escorting pri- 
soners, recruits, and reserve men; 
farding gaols, magazines, &c. 
here are provinces of Russia vastly 
larger than any country of Western 
Europe, where the ‘ Inward Guard’ 
is the only kind of soldiery present, 
and Archangel, for instance, which 
is one-third greater than the whole 
Austrian Empire, has but two of 
these battalions! The ‘Inward 
Guard’ is hardly efficient, even for 
its own comparatively sedentary oc- 


INFANTRY. 


Inward Guard 
Garrison Artillery 


Tee. +s 


ee 


Before leaving this part of the 
subject it may be desirable to reca- 
pitulate the general numerical re- 
sults of the preceding statements, as 


20, 000 


Bayonets. 


26,000 


Total 
Combatants, 


Sabres, Guns, ;Gunners, 


216 | 
16 | 
24 | 
36 | 


4000 
300 
500 
600 


100,000 
9,000 
20,000 


| 
600 | 
30,000 


12,500 
9,400 


42,500 | 292 | 5400 | 159,000 


cupations ; and, though-sundry bat- 
talions have, here and there, been 
mobilized for more active work, it is 
impossible that such worn-out and 
ill-equipped troops can be of much 
use. 

In connexion with them may be 
conveniently quoted the 98 com- 
panies of artillerymen, who form the 
permanent garrisons of the fortresses 
of the Empire, and 13 companies of 
artificers, employed in the military 
laboratories and arsenals, who, in 
accordance with the Russian usage, 
are rated as soldiers, and are added 
in to the general total, as if they 
were fighting bayonets and sabres, 
by such accurate strategists as Baron 
Haxthausen and Sir Archibald Ali- 
son. The same thing may be said 
of a corps of 352 officers and 25 
companies of workmen, who are 
supposed to superintend the for- 
tresses and keep their defences in 
proper order. 

Adding these items together we 
have the following abstract of what 
may be loosely called the garrison 
army. It will, of course, be under- 
stood that the ‘Inward Guard’ 
is incapable of serious garrison 
duties :— 


ARTILLERY. Total 


Guns, | Gunners, | Combatants. 


| | 26,000 
14,000 | 14,000 


10 | 14,000 | 40,000 


to the effective of the military forces 
hitherto described. The figures 
run thus :— 


* We wish it to be distinctly understood that these figures relate to the local 


corps, such as they would be found in peace time. 


The additional troops now pre- 


sent with two of these corps have been mentioned above. 
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Active Army . 
Local Armies . 


Garrison Troops 


260,000 | 
110,000 | 
26,000 | 

| 


42,000 


eee 


| 396,000 


92,000 


We have now to consider the 
sources from which the Russian 
army is recruited, and of these there 
are four. First comes the supply 
obtained from the conscription; se- 
condly, that from the children of 
the cantonists; thirdly, that from 
criminals condemned to serve in the 
ranks ; and, fourthly, that from vo- 
luntary enlistment. The population 
of the Russian Empire may be esti- 
mated, in round numbers, for the 
year 1854-5, at seventy millions. 
After deducting from this figure the 
noble, ecclesiastical, mercantile, civil 
and other classes, exempted from 
military service, as well as the inha- 
bitants of the Caucasian provinces,* 
of parts of Taurida, of Bessarabia, 
of Finland, and the Cossacks of 
Russia in Europe, and the nomads 
of Russia in Asia—all exempted 
from forced service, either by pre- 
scription orby special charter—there 
is a disposable remainder of about 
forty millions. Up to 1834 levies 
were annually raised over the whole 
extent of the Empire, but in that 
year a change was effected, with a 
view of simplifying this immense 
operation. The present usage, 
which is a slight modification of the 
plan adopted in 1834, dates from 
1839, ont its working is as follows. 
The whole Empire was divided into 
two portions, and it was a 
that a levy of five in 1000 should be 
made in alternate years, in each 
half. In the Eastern half of the 
Empire are classed the following 
governments: Vologda, Kostroma, 
Yaroslaf, Vladimir, Moscow, Ka- 
luga, Tula, Ryazan, Tambof, the 
Don Cossack country, the Caucasus, 
Astrakan, Saratof, Penza, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Samara, Simbirsk, Ka- 
zan, Viatka, Perm, Orenburg, To- 
bolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseis, Irkoutsk. 

In the Western half are classed : 
Archangel, Olonetz, Petersburg, 
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| Total 


Sappers and 
Combatants, 


Pioneers, 


| Guns, {Genners, 
| 992 | 25,000 
| 292 5,000 
Be 14,000 


342,000 
164,000 
40,000 


7000 
700 


1284 | 44,000 | 7700 | 546,000 


Novgorod, Tver, Smolensk, Pskof, 
Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, Vilna, 
Grodno, Minsk, Vitepsk, Mohilef, 
Volhynia, Kief, Poddli , Cherson, 
Taurida, Yekaterinoslaf, Poltava, 
Tchernigoff, Orel, Kursk, Karkof. 
The details of the original project 
have, in practice, been departed from, 
and that to aconsiderable extent, on 
account of the necessities of the ser- 
vice, or special claims to exemption, 
recognised from time to time, on 
behalf of particular governments ; 
though in the event of the occurrence 
of this last contingency, the favoured 
inhabitants are considered to owe the 
army the amount of men they ought 
to have furnished, and payment of 
the debt is exacted at some future 
period. Instead of a levy of five 
per 1000, as oriyinally contemplated, 
the mean call has been above eight 
per 1000, so that the annual drain 
upon the whole population liable to 
service, has been, of late years, 
nearly four per 1000. But in ex- 
ceptional cases this amount has been 
exceeded, and in 1849, the year of 
the Hungarian invasion, no less than 
twelve men in 1000 were levied. 
Owing to a circrmstance over- 
looked by almost every European 
writer who has approached this sub- 
ject, ennai ideas have been 
formed as to the effective number of 
the recruits actually raised, year by 
year, for the Muscovite armies. The 
error arises from the curious limita- 
tion which in Russia is attached to 
the word ‘soul.’ In Europe the term 
‘ souls’ is synonymous with ‘ popula- 
tion :’ in ele it is equivalent to 
‘males.” Whether this ingenious 
statistical definition be intended to 
represent a theological fact, or 
whether St. Cyril and St. Serge 
wished to point a satire against the 
lax morals of the females of the 
nation, by intimating that the Sla- 
vonian Paradise will be exclusively 


* In war time these exemptions are not necessarily recognised. 
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pled by males, we are not satis- 
actorily informed. But we have 
no space for the discussion of Polar 
paradoxes. And after all when we 
reflect on the Emperor Nicholas’ re- 
markable interpretation of a pledge; 
voluntarily taken by His Imperial 
Majesty,—when we remember his 
chivalrous construction of the sacred 
words, ‘ Upon the honour of a gen- 
tleman !’ why should we wonder 
that, in an ukase for raising recruits, 
1000 souls should mean 1000 males ? 

It results from this, that the (to 
an European reader) apparent return 
of a given levy is double its actual 
value. Thus for instance when eight 
in a thousand are ordered to be fur- 
nished by the western half of the em- 
pire, theavailablepopulationof which 
amounts to about twenty millions, 
the levy will yield, not 160,000, but 
$0,000 recruits. And this is the 
mean number of men annually 
raised for the army by the conscrip- 
tion. But of these 80,000, at least 
20 per cent. (according to some 
authorities 50 per cent.!) never 
reach their regiments. Some de- 
sert, some die, some are pocketed 
by hungry officials. As the per 
centage of serfs to be taken from 
the Crown estates is sometimes (per- 
haps always?) fixed by a private 
order from the Ministry of the Im- 
perial Domains, a doubt may arise 
as to the extent of the contingent 
levied from this source. But that 
is a matter of detail, and we shall 
probably be not far from the mark 
im assuming 60,000 as the effective 
number of conscripts yearly added 
to the army. 

The recruiting regulations forbid 
an arbitrary selection of serfs, and 
the victims are supposed to be 
chosen by lot. But as both Crown 
officials and private overseers habit- 
ually revenge themselves upon bad 
characters guilty of poverty or other 
obnoxious crimes, by contriving that 
they shall be drawn, and as the will 
—or more probably the power—to 
check this notorious practice is defi- 
cient, the prohibition is, practical 
speaking, inoperative. The mili- 
tary authorities appointed to super- 
intend the process, satisfy them- 
selves that the recruits offered are 
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in good health, and of the proper 
age (20 to 25); they also exact from 
the proprietor of the estate from 
which the recruits come, a tax of 
10 roubles (about 32s.) for each man 
levied. 

The conscription thus acts as a 
double drain upon the landholder, 
who has to pay down in cash the 
sum required for removing to the 
depét, and equipping, the hands of 
whose service he is forcibly deprived. 
Considered as a tax on a class, the 
levy of recruits may be said to 
weigh heavily on the landed inte- 
rest; but its pressure on individuals 
must be inconsiderable. In the pre- 
sent year about 100,000 recruits 
have been taken from private es- 
tates; and as a serf represents an 
approximate value of 40/.,* the levy 
is apparently equivalent to a tax of 
4,000,0007. sterling, to which sum 
must be added 150,000/. for equip- 
ment, as explained above. These 
figures look imposing. But if we ex- 
amine them in detail, it will appear 
that they are also somewhat falla- 
cious. Fifteen years ago there were, 
in round numbers, 100,000 persons in 
European Russia possessing landed 
estates, to which were attached 
10,000,000 male serfs. Of these 
proprietors but 1400 owned more 
than a thousand serfs, and four-fifths 
of them owned less than a hun- 
dred. If the above figures were 
correct for the present year, the 
richest class would be taxed to 
the extent of 25 recruits for each 
owner, which is equivalent to an 
annual demand (to be calculated 
as extending over the number of 
years at which the serf’s life is 
valued) for 37/., and a further cash 
payment, for the present year only, 
of the same amount. As for the 
great mass of proprietors, they suf- 
fer to the extent of one serf, or 
1/. 10s. per annum (with the limita- 
tion just stated), and 1/. 10s. down. 
So that, to the bulk of Russian 
landowners every levy of ten in a 
thousand souls throughout the em- 
pire, is equal to a tax, which will 
continue say for twenty years, of 
12. 10s., and another 17. 10s. besides. 

We give these results because a 
high French authority, in a docu- 


* The average annual amount of Abrok paid by serfs under the capitation 
system is 1/. 10s. . 
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ment which was much read, recently 
attempted to show by arguments 
derived from a process like that just 
gone through, that the landed pro- 
prietors of Russia would be quickly 
ruined by the present war. Our 
readers can easily decide for them- 
selves as to the value of such calcu- 
lations. To ourselves they seem 
more curious than useful, for besides 
being liable to many disturbing 
causes, of which no account is or can 
be taken, they are but partial in 
their application. If made at all, 
they eel start from correct 
figures. 

If we could see a batch of Russian 
recruits starting from their villages, 
we should be surprised at the pre- 
cautions which it is necessary to 
take to insure their arrival at head- 
quarters. They are usually guarded 
en route b ossacks, and some- 
times medahed off in chains ; but in 
spite of precautions, desertions con- 
stantly occur. All who are ac- 
quainted with the character and 
habits of the various races that 
make up the Russian nation, agree 
in stating that to the bulk of them 
the military service is an object of 
profound aversion. On this point 
there can be no manner of doubt, 
and the most superficial traveller 
who visits the Czar’s dominions is 
struck by the quiet and peaceable 
turn of all around him. Philoso- 
ts who contemplate mankind 
rom a position superior to the dead- 
ening influences of the plain facts 
from which humbler mortals are 
content to argue, may stigmatize 
such opinions as the prejudices of 
ignorance.* Awaiting a speedy re- 
futation at their hands, we proceed 
to maintain that, in spite of the con- 
clusions hastily drawn from recent 
events, the Russian nation detests 
both the pageants and the perils of 
war ; on that they are entirely 
devoid of that instinctive combat- 
iveness which, so highly developed 
in parts of Western Europe, enters 
largely into the formation of the 
idea of what the French call glory 
and the British duty. If brutality 
be an index to civilization, then is 
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Russia plunged in the lowest depths 
of barbarism. 

A striking testimony to the mi- 
sery which his new life causes to 
the Mujik, is borne by a chapter in 
the Aide-Mémoire, published at St. 
Petersburg for the use of officers 
of the army. In speaking of re- 
cruits, it is said that they sometimes 
have before them a foot journey of 
more than 600 miles; that the sud- 
den change of life, of climate, of 
food, of clothing, to which they are 
often costal exposed, tends to 
produce such an effect on their 
physical constitution, that for the 
first year of their service they de- 
won the most vigilant attention on 
the part of their superiors. And to 
complete the picture of suffering 
which the Aide-Mémoire thus inci- 
dentally sketches, we further read 
that the change of scene, the loss of 
home, the disruption of family ties, 
the dislike to the service, often 
drive the young soldiers into the 
depths of despair. For these rea- 
sons, Officers charged with the in- 
struction of recruits are enjoined 
to treat them with the utmost con- 
sideration, and if the noble spirit of 
humanity which inspired the pages 
in question were but shared by all 
those to whom they are addressed, 
the sufferings of the unhappy serfs 
would be mitigated by kindness, and 
not aggravated by brutality. But 
Russia is more thickly paved with 
good intentions than hell itself. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
recruits, or a great part of them, are 
sent to Moscow, at and about which 
city the 6th Infantry Corps is per- 
manently stationed, and there they 
are drilled for a year before joining 
their regiments. This is, at least, 
the theoretical arrangement; but 
the 6th Corps, being now scattered, 
can of course no longer serve as the 
recruiting depdt of the Russian 
active army. The 6th Corps, from 
its high state of discipline and ad- 
mirable working condition, was well 
adapted to the discharge of this 
important duty, and the single divi- 
sion now in the Crimea is formed of 
four of the finest regiments in the 


* Sir Archibald Alison, in his (now publishing) work on the History of Europe 
since the Peace of 1815, has narrated (passim) a set of facts, and developed a series 
of inferences, respecting the sociology, politics, statistics, geography, &c. &c. of 
Russia, which for accuracy and logic are without parallel. 
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service. We mention, this because 
it was lately asserted, on purel 

arithmetical grounds, that the 6th 
Corps ranks Jowest in the Russian 
army. The logical brilliancy dis- 
played by the speculator in question 
drew upon him many remarkable 
eulogies, some from the British, a 
still greater number from the Conti- 
nental press. We therefore content 
ourselves with protesting against 
such a malignant depreciation of a 
brave enemy. 

The period of service to which 
soldiers are liable is, in the Line 
twenty-five, in the Guard twenty- 
two, in the Military Colonies twenty 
years. But before the expiration 
of their time, they are entitled to 
unlimited furloughs, and when the 
whole term is up they are considered 
to be free, and can, if destitute, ob- 
tain a grant of land from the Crown 
domains, or some equivalent assist- 
ance. But the elasticity of Russian 
rules has more than once been ad- 
verted to, and the caution is by no 
means superfluous in the present 
case. Al the arrangements and 
privileges, in fact, recently de- 
scribed, are liable to arbitrary sus- 
pension and extinction. 

The addition to the army from 
volunteers is nil, with the exception 
of a few Fins, who annually join 
some of the rifle battalions. That 
from persons condemned to serve in 
the ranks for criminal. offences is 
considerable, but it is not necessary 
to allude to this service in detail. 

It remains then to speak of the 
so-called military cantonists, who 
supply a yearly contingent of re- 
cruits, of which it is impossible to 
estimate the amount, Cantonists 
are the legitimate sons of soldiers, 
and the illegitimate sons of their 
wives and daughters, and are all 
liable to service. Some of these can- 
tonists remain with their families 
till of age, others are drilled from 
their earliest years to various mili- 
tary duties, and the rest are brought 
- in Government schools and esta- 
blishments. But the importance of 
the institution is educational rather 
than numerical, if viewed with re- 
ference to the points now under dis- 
cussion, as a very large proportion 
of the cantonists are employed in 
semi-military posts. In this plaee, 
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therefore, we say nothing more of 
them, reserving for another oppor- 
tunity a more detailed account of the 
institution generally. 

We have now explained the four, 
or rather the three methods in 
which recruits are raised in Russia. 
It has been seen that the conscrip- 
tion alone contributes in peace time 
an annual average of more than 
60,000 fighting men, and that to 
insure the delivery to their regiments 
of this number, 80,000 have to be 
levied. But at least 60,000 men 
must be absorbed by the six Army 
Corps, the Guards and Grenadiers, 
and the four Caucasian Line Divi- 
sions. For the annual loss to the 
active army, from the system of re- 
serves, is, roughly speaking, about 
one-tenth of its force, and the ave- 
rage mortality is about 5 per cent. 
—except in the Caucasus, where it 
may be -20 per cent. So that the 
wear and tear of the eight corps (on 
the peace footing, say 300,000 effee- 
tives) will be 15 per cent. and that 
of the Caucasian Divisions (say 
50,000), 25 per cent. The general 
wear and tear for the troops of the 
first category will therefore be, in 
round numbers, 45,000, and for the 
second category, 15,000 combatants. 
We may assume therefore that 
the recruits required for the re- 
mainder of the provincial corps, 
for the garrison system, for the 
navy, for workmen classed as sol- 
diers, and for non-combatants of 
all kinds, must be furnished from 
sources other than the conscrip- 
tion. But an attempt to estimate 
the real total of these miscellaneous 
bodies would be a delusion, and the 
figures arrived at might or might 
not be within 50 per cent. of the 
mark. It mustalso be remembered 
that some of the Russian military 
forces are, so to speak, se/f-support- 
ing, so that further calculations 
would become sufficiently. complex 
from this reason alone. And as for 
battalions in Siberia or Orenburg, 
estimates of their strength are ap- 
proximately incorrect: we can at 
est fix a maximum, which is cer- 
tainly all that can be done by the 
Emperor Nicholas himself. 

Abandoning, then, the hopeless 
task of discovering the number of 
recruits yearly furnished to the 
It 
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army from other sources than the 
conscription, we proceed to a more 
useful and more practical investi- 

ation, and one which will, we 
think, afford a result of some pre- 
sent interest. We propose to esti- 
mate the effective addition made and 
making to the enemy’s army, witha 
view to the present war. Last year 
there was no increase, but rather a 
decrease; for though the levy was in 
excess of the average per-centage, 
and produced an effective return of 
about 100,000 recruits, the losses 
from battle on the Danube (4000 
killed and wounded at Oltenitza 
alone) and in the Caucasus, are 
known to have been very consider- 
able; while the cholera in 1852 and 
1853 made unusual ravages amongst 
the troops. In the first six months 
of the present year there have been 
two levies—one ordered in February 
in the eastern, the other in March 
in the western half of the Empire, 
each of about ten souls in the tg 
sand—which are equivalent to about 
ten in a thousand souls for the 
whole Empire, or 160,000 effectives. 
But the normal wear and tear of 
the active army and of the three 
Caucasus Divisions has been shown 
to absorb 60,000 men perannum. In 
the present year, however, the drain 
from the furlough system has been 
stopped, so that the loss from the 
ordinary rate of mortality, added 
to that from the casualties of war, 
must alone be deducted. Now if 
we increase the number of com- 
batants from 350,000 to 400,000 
(to represent the war footing), the 
ordinary rate of mortality will cause 
a deficiency to the extent of 20,000 
men; and, all things considered, 
we are inclined to reckon the killed 
and disabled in Europe and Asia 
at about 60,000 more.* The navy, 
‘too, has received an additional sup- 
ply of something like 20,000 sea- 
soldiers; so that the total to be 
subtracted from the 160,000 recruits 
is about 100,000. The available 
surplus, therefore, and consequent 
reinforcement to the army, for the 
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present year, cannot exceed 60,000 
men. 

We must now attempt to discover 
whether this surplus ie yet in ac- 
tivity. Conscripts are not soldiers, 
and time must elapse before they 
can become available even for the 
simplest kind of military duties. In 
European armies it is generally con- 
sidered that the proper course of in- 
struction for infantry recruits re- 
quires a year, for cavalry recruits 
eighteen months, and for artillery 
recruits two years. Englishmen, 
and still better, Frenchmen, might, 
in case of great emergency be 
drafted into the ranks, though not in 
any large proportion, after two or 
three weeks’ drill. But Russians 
cannot be thus easily manufactured 
into fighting machines, and they are 
especially ee at learning the use of 
fire-arms ; even in crack corps, like 
the Guards and Grenadiers, the 
musketry and artillery practice is, 
as far as accuracy Tin is con- 
cerned, very defective. Officers in 
whose opinion on such a point we 
place great confidence, have assured 
us that a Russian infantry recruit 
would weaken rather thanstrengthen 
his battalion if he joined without at 
least three months’ previous drill. 
Now, as the men ordered to be raised 
by the ukase of February were not 
actually levied till April, and since 
they would hardly arrive at their re- 
spective depdts til May, their capa- 
bility for active service could only 
date from August last.t In number 
they would be about 80,000, and the 
wear and tear for the half-year can- 
not, as will be seen from what has 
been already said, be much under 
that number. So that the recruits 
of the first levy, if they have already 
joined their regiments, have brought 
no addition to the ranks. Those of 
the second (March) levy could not 
reach the depot till August, so that 
they will not be available for this 
year’s campaigning, but their addi- 
tion to the army will, as has been 
seen before, create an absolute sur- 
plus of about 60,000 men. If, how- 


* The destruction of Russian life in Turkey during the two years 1828-9 was, 
according to Baron Moltke and other authorities, nearly 90 per cent. But 10,000 
men of Diebitch’s army ever returned to their own country. 

+ A certain proportion would be required for the cavalry and artillery, and their 
period of instruction must be longer than that of the infantry. 
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ever, as we feel confident will be the 
case, the 45,000 Russian regulars 
and 20,000 ‘sea-soldiers’ (sailors) now 
in the Crimea, are unable to escape 
across the Isthmus of Perecop, the 
surplus will be more than cancelled 
by the loss of these troops. And as 
few will pretend that the late cam- 
pe on the Danube was marked 

y operations calculated to instruct 
and improve the officers and pri- 
vates engaged, it is pretty clear that 
the chief change in the situation of 
the Russian army on the 3lst of 
December, 1854, as compared with 
that of the 3lst of December, 1853, 
is that a very large number of good 
soldiers have been replaced by in- 
effective recruits. 

As we write, an ukase has ap- 
peared for the levy of ten souls in a 
thousand in the western half of the 
empire. By the terms of the ukase 
it is seen that the levy will not be 
concluded before the end of Decem- 
ber, and the men will not reach the 
depdts till February, so that those 
destined for the infantry can hardly 
be available for the opening of the 
campaign in 1855. This last levy 
should produce 80,000 men; _ but, 
looking to the fact that it will be 
executed in the depth of winter, 
there can be no doubt that the ordi- 
nary per-centage of loss from de- 
sertion, deaths, &c. will be swelled 
to at least 40 per cent. If this view 
be correct, as we believe it to be, 
but 60,000 of them may be expected 
to join the army. We have our- 
selves seen, and that not long since, 
recruits and reservesmarching across 
the Russian wastes, and no recital 
of the more picturesque of the hor- 
rors of war can eflace from our 
memory those weary forms floun- 
dering about in the deep snow and 
trying to face the cold wind. The 
soldiers who fall by the sword of 
the Turks are at least buried in a 
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warrior’s grave. If we pity them as 
the victims of a dotard folly—let 
us not call it ambition—how can we 
sufficiently commiserate the pea- 
sants who lie down on the roadside 
to die and perish, like lean wolves, 
frozen and starved P 

Before closing these pages, we 
may be permitted to recur to our 
last month’s article on the ‘Gar- 
risons of the Crimea.’ We estimated 
the Russian land troops in that pe- 
ninsula at 40,000 of all arms, ak 
sive of Cossacks. Since that article 
was written we have carefully noted 
all the statements made from time 
to time in the German newspapers 
with reference to this point, and we 
have seen nothing to make us wish 
to modify our account. In all cases 
where the reports have been in detail 
they have corroborated our views, 
a such figures as 70,000 and 
100,000, when given, have invari- 
ably been quoted on the strength of 
hearsay evidence, and mixed up 
with a mass of general ignorance of 
itself sufficient to invalidate the 
writer's opinions. We repeat that 
‘fresh corps’ cannot arrive ‘from 
the interior of Russia,’ because they 
do not exist. The only reinforce- 
ments which can possib/y have been 
recently despatched to the Crimea, 
are either raw recruits or the re- 
mainder of the reserves of the 5th 
Corps, and the bulk of the reserves 
of the 4th Corps. If these last- 
mentioned troops (about 30 batta- 
lions, or 18,000 effectives) were 
marehed within the last month to 
Sebastopol, what is to become of 
Odessa, Nicolaief, Cherson, and the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea? 
But, if Prince Menzikof'’s army has 
been thus brought up to 60,000 
regulars (which we believe to be im- 
possible), it still remains incontest- 
able that the physical superiority of 
the Allies is enormous. 
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THE SEPARATE CORPS OF THE CAUCASUS. 


GENERAL IN COMMAND—GENERAL PRINCE BEBOUTOF, 


(A.) Recutar Troors.—IJnfantry, 


Division. | Brigade, Regiment. | Commanding Officer, 
eineneahinsittisiailininiiapmgemmatihnialy 


xIx. =| I. 
Lieut.-Gen. | Major-Gen. | Line No. 87, Tenginsk... ... | Col. Apotshinine 
Kaslovski Linevit_h ss », 88, Navaginsk ... | Col. Kempfert 
II. 
Major-Gen. | Light No. 37, Stavropol _ ... | Col. Morentz 


Yevdokimof} ,, », 38, Kuban .., ... | Col, Preobrajenski 
xx. I 


Major-Gen. | Major-Gen. | Line No, 39, Apscheron  ... | Col. Asseyof 
Wrangel (2nd) Volkof - », 40, Daghestan’ ... | Col. Bronefski 
II, 
Major-Gen, | Light No. 39, Kabarda (Prince | Col. Nicolai 
Pullo Tchernischof's) 
40, Kurinsk (Prince | Col. Lyashenko 
Woronzof's) ... 
XXI. I, 
Lieut.-Gen. | Major-Gen. No. 41, Shirwan (Prince | Col. Vasilchikof 
Von Wrangel| Manjukine of Warsaw's) 
42, Ssamura.., ... | Col. Kesseler 
II. 
Major-Gen. | Light No, 41, Tiflis ... ... | Col. Andronikof 
Tshaplitz. - », 42, Mingrelia... ... | Col. Sserebryakof 
(Reserve) 
Grenadier. | 
Major-Gen. | Grenadier, No. 10, Georgia ? 
Bagration | (Grand Duke Constantine's) 
Muchranski | Carabineer, No. 4, Erivan| Col. Mélier 
| (Grand Duke Hereditary’s) 
| Rifle Battalion, No.7 ... ... | Lieut.-Cul. Susanof 
Sapper ,, i eh Si t t 
{ 


The Georgian Battalions, 
18 Battalions 


The ‘ Line of the Black Sea’ Battalions, 


ee ee ee 


The Caucasian Battalions, 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Cavalry. 


Regiment of Dragoons, No. 9, Nishgorod (Crown Prince of Wurtemberg’s), 
Major-Gen, Tschavtchavadse. 
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THE SEPARATE CORPS OF THE CAUCASUS,—( Continued.) 


Foot Artillery, 


Brigade, Battery, 


XIX, 
Cal, Machin. | 2nd Position 
2nd and 3rd Light and 3rd Mountain 


xx. 
Col. Lyevin 3rd Position 
| 4th and 5th Light and 4th Mountain 
XXI. 
Major-Gen, Shurafski | 4th Position 
6th Light and 5th and 6th Mountain 
‘Grenadier.’ 
Major-Gen. Mischtshenko Ist Position 
Ist Light and 1st and 2nd Mountain, 
and 1 Rocket Battery 





(B.) Cossack Troops.—IJnfantry. 


The Cossacks of the Black Sea.—Hetman Zavadovsky. 3 Circles, 9 Battalions, 
with 1 Foot Battery, 


Cavalry, 


The Cossacks of the Caucasian Line (Kuban and Terek).—-Hetman Eristof, 
9 Brigades, 20 Regiments, with 3 Horse Batteries, 


The Cossacks of the Black Sea, 12 Regiments, with 3 Horse Batteries, 





GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Line Battalions ... ... 104 ' 
Cossack ,, a |) 
Line Squadrons ... ... 10 ; 
Cossack __,, ote ove. Aa 202 wee ove 20,000 Sabres 


GOR ccs ce. wee tse BAD sce ose ere ove 4,000 Artillerymen 


TUB cee ove 76,000 Bayonets 


Grand Total ... .., 100,000 Combatants 
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SEPARATE FINLAND CORPS. 
GENERAL IN CoMMAND—GENERAL ROSAKOFSKY. 


Infantry. 


Division, Brigade. Battalion, Commanding Officer. 


XXII. I. 
Lieut.-Gen. | Maj.-Gen. | Line No. 


Major Sheman 
de Yunker | Tchekmarof 


Col. von Koten 

Col. Grunenberg 
Lt.-Col. Shvertskhof 
Lt.-Col. Brakilef 
Col, Shimanof 


2? 


TI. 
Maj.-Gen. 
von Wendt 


Lt.-Col. Delamotte 
Lt.-Col. Kronholm 
Lt.-Col. Platan 
Lt.-Col. Yelistratof 
Col. Etulin 

Major Akshurin 


ao 
mooont a Orem Oboe 


_ 
bo 


Cavalry. 
6 Squadrons of Don Cossacks, with 2 Batteries. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


ee at | a ee 8,100 Bayonets 
RL CEB irtees cae vine<y Sid voneh wane sh 600 Sabres 
RS ea ee ae 300 Artillerymen 


ROUROE TUNE ne ces. san cen 9,000 Combatants 





SEPARATE ORENBURG CORPS. 


GENERAL IN CoMMAND — GENERAL PEROFSKI. 


Infantry. 





Division, Battalion, 


XXIII. We have not thought 
Maj.-Gen. . Line Nos. 1to5 ... ...  ... | it worthwhile to give 
Glukof the names of the 
» 9» 6to10... ... ... | officers commanding 

these Battalions. 


Cavalry. 


60 Squadrons of Ural Cossacks ; 17 Squadrons Bashkirs, &c., Cossacks ; 
60 Squadrons of Orenburg Cossacks ; with 3 Batteries. 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


NIN PRO is ees. tuys hae, dene 7,000 Bayonets 
OS ee 12,500 Sabres 
ge ee 500 Artillerymen 


GON OU ccs. acs. ives. ve 20,000 Combatants 





The Russian Army. 


SEPARATE SIBERIAN CORPS. 
GENERAL COMMANDING—GENERAL HAsFORT. 


Infantry—(A.) Line. 


Division. Brigade. Battalion. 


XXIV. I 


Lieut. -Gen. Maj.-Gen. Line Nos. 1 to6 ... ... ... |We have not thought 
Dometi Maslofski it worth while to give 


the names of the 
II. officers commanding 
Maj.-Gen. ove these Battalions, 
Roschefski 


III. 
Lieut.-Gen.| ,, ,, 12to15d... 


Muravief 


(Battalions 1, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, have 2 Guns each.) 


Infantry—{B.) Cossacks, 


Town Cossacks—8 Regiments, and 2 Companies over. 
Border Cossacks—6 Regiments, and 9 Battalions, 


Cavalry. 


54 Squadrons of Line Cossacks, with 3 Horse Batteries; 10 Squadrons of Border 
Cossacks ; 5 Squadrons of Tunguses ; 20 Squadrons of Buriates, 


GENERAL ABSTRACT, 


Line Battalions 15... 0... 22. see eee aoe 10,000 Bayonets 
23 . 


Cossack ,, a 
Squadrons ... 89... 
SE nce: tse, Osan 


10,000 Bayonets 
9,400 Sabres 
600 Artillerymen 


Grand Total ... ... ... = 30,000 Combatants 


N.B.—The figures given for the Corps of Orenburg and Siberia are necessarily 
but rough approximations to the actual effective. 





The Russian Army. [ October, 1854. 


GARRISON TROOPS, 
The Separate Corps of Inward Guard. 


CoMMANDER—GENERAL Hartune, 


1st Circle—Riaa. 18th Batt. Viatka 36th Batt. Poltava 
Ist Batt. St. Petersburg 19th ,, Perm* 37th ,, Charkof 
2nd ,, Revel 20th ,, Ssamara* 38th ,, Kursk 
srd_ ,, Pskof 
4th ,, Mittau 5th Circle—SaRaror, 8th Circle—CHERSON. 


Sth ,, Riga 21st Batt. Penza 89th Batt. Yekaterinoslof 
Oond le—Y 22nd ,,  Saratef*, 40th ,, Cherson 
2nd Circle—Y ARosiar. 23 »  Tambof 4ist ,, Taurida 
6th Batt. Novgorod zit », Voroneje \ 42nd 4 Bt. Kertsh 
7th ,, Tver 25tht ,, Ryazan 43rd Batt. Kishenof 
8th ,, Yaroslaf 26th} ,,  Astrakan “4dth ,, Kaminetz Po- 
9th ,, Vladimir bee : dolsky 
10th ,, Kostroma 6th Circle—SMOLENSK. "3 
: 27th Batt. Orlof 9th Bigcle—Grovyo. 
8rd Circle—Vowocpa. 28th Tula 45th Batt. Vitepsk 
11th Batt. Vologda 29th j, “Smolensk | 6th: , Grodno 
12th ,, Petrosavodsk 30th §, Mobildf | Vilna 
13th ,, 1st Archangel 3lst j, Kaluga (48th ,|’ Mihsk 
14th ,, 2nd Archangel 32nd j, Moscow (49th , Kévno 


\ 


4th Circle—Kazan. 7th Gircle—Curhstcor. PPM Pircle—Wans. AW. 
15th Batt. Nishgerod* 33rd Batt: ~Shitomir 50th Batt. Novogeorgievsk 
16th ,, Kazan* 34th | Kief ~ Sist_,, Zamose 
17th ,, Simbirsk 35th ,,  Chernigof 52nd ,, of Invalids 


The Battalions marked (*) have each two 3-pounder howitzers, 


Abstract of Inward Guard. 
52 Battalions of Infantry, at 5(/®-Baygnets, = 26,000 Combatants and 10 Guns. 
_ j/ 
i j 
Garrigon Artillery Companies. 


1st Circle. St. Petersburg ... a 2 Companies 
2nd ,, Moscow oe 

$rd_—s,,_—=- Finland... 

4th ,, Livonia... 

Sth ,, West 

ee a 

a os Danube.. as 

8th ,, South (Crimea, &e. *) 
9th ,, Caucasus : 
10th ,, Georgia... 

lith ' ,, Orenburg 

12th ,, Siberia... 


bstract. 
8 Colnpanies, ®t ) — 14.000 Com- 
150\ Gunners} adient 
cir ca atants. 


Pl 
| 


— 
bo NT CONT CO 81 Gr 


mm Ze 


General Abstract of Garrison Troops. 


ES A ee =... Saree 26,000 
Artillery Compares ... 2... 0 00. see see ove 14,000 
And 10 Guns, 
en ce eae. as 40, 000 Combatants. 


N.B. The nominal establishment of a Battalion of Inward Guards ig 1000 Rank and File, 


with 21 Officers ; of a Rompens-of GarsisanAstiliery; 9465 Rank and File, with 4 Officers. 


ET 





